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PREFACE. 



" Two hundred years ! two hundred years ! 
How much of human power and pride, 
Of towering hopes, of trembling fears, 
Have sunk beneath their 'whelming tide !" 

In 1620 the first African slaves were brought to 
Virginia. In 1820 the first emancipated Africans 
were sent from the United States to Liberia. 

If a superior intelligence, while contemplating, 
from the serene heights of the mansions of the 
blessed, the movements, the tumults, and the aim- 
less activity of the inhabitants of the earth, had ob- 
served that one little ship taking its solitary way 
across thfr ocean, laden with emigrants returning, 
civilized and Christianized, to the land which, two 
centuries previous, their fathers had left degraded 
and idolatrous savage^ would he not have thought 
that, of all the enterprises then absorbing the ener- 
gies and hopes of man, this, i regarded by so large a 
portion of the few who were cognizant of it as a 
wild and hopeless venture, was the one which prom- 
ised to the human race the largest portion of ulti- 
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mate good ? And who can doubt that, in thus pro- 
viding a home of refuge for " the stranger within 
her gates," our beloved Union was nobly, though si- 
lently, justifying herself from the aspersions of op- 
pression and wrong so often thrown out against her? 

What other nation can point to a colony planted 
from such piire motives of a charity ; nurtured by 
the counsels and exertions of its noblest, wisest, and 
most self-denying statesmen and philanthropists ; 
and sustained, from its feeble commencement up to 
a period of self-reliance and independence, from a 
pur« love of justice and humanity? 

The aim of this little book, imperfectly as it has 
been carried out, is to show the advantages Liberia 
offers to the African, who among us has no home, 
no position, and no future. These advantages have 
not been exaggerated. The endeavor has been to 
present the unvarnished reality ; to be as exact and 
accurate as possible, and rather to err by keeping 
within than going beyond the bounds of truth. 

For the few incidents in the history of Liberia 
that are mentioned, the writer is principally in- 
debted to the author of " The New Republic ;" the 
little memoir of Lott Gary is taken from ** A Plea 
for Africa ;" the accounts of the productions and 
climate of Liberia are derived from the most au- 
thentic sources. 

Philadelphiaf June^ 1853. 
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CHAPTER I. 

A TRIAL ♦of fidelity. 

It is a noble constancy you show 
To this afflicted house ; that not like others, 
The friends of season, you do follow fortune, 
And in the winter of their fate, forsake 
The place, whose glories warmed you. 

JONSON. 

The Peytons were among the earliest settlers and 
largest landholders in Virginia. Their plantation 
stretched along one of the southern branches of 
James River, called Rock Creek, although, but for 
the overshadowing of its grander neighbor, it might 
well have been dignified with the name of river, 
for there are many celebrated streams that are nei- 
ther so deep nor broad as that known simply as 
Rock Creek. 

The family mansion, a large, substantial stone 
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building, with a piazza running entirely round it, 
was built some years before the province of Vir- 
ginia became a state, and its wide hall and wind- 
ing staircase of dark mahogany, its deep window- 
seats and broad fire-places remained unaltered, al- 
though here and there a few of the modern improve- 
ments or additions might be traced. It stood upon 
a hill opce covered with a forest of cedars, but they 
had long since been cleared away, excepting a grove 
of them which clustered down one side of the hill 
and along the creek, and gave their name to the 
place. Cedar Hill was celebrated through all the 
country round for the hospitality, liberality, and true 
benevolence of its high-minded owners. They were 
the great people of that part of the world, and were 
sometimes called the '' royal family ;" but few royal 
families can claim as much real respect and true 
homage as was rendered to the Peytons in the es- 
teem of all their neighbors. 

For the last few years the shadow of grief had 
been resting on Cedar Hill; for first the head of 
the family, whom years had seemed only to mature 
and ennoble, and in whom no trace of infirmity had 
yet appeared, was suddenly summoned away, and 
in the two following years Mrs. Peyton saw her 
eldest son lying in the fresh glory of his young 
manhood by his father's side, and her daughter's 
husband, dear to her as her own children, was 
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brought by his desolate widow to wait with the 
rest for the final resurrection. 

A gleam of sunshine had fallen on them when, a 
few months before the story opens, Charles, Mrs. 
Peyton's youngest child and only living son, had 
brought home a bride, a being who seemed the 
incarnation of hope and gladness. Bright, joyous, 
and restless, she shed the light of her happiness 
through every dark corner of that saddened house. 

It seemed to Mrs. Peyton that Virginia was a 
living blessing sent to cheer them after the great 
sorrow that had been crowded in the last few years; 
and even her widowed daughter, Margaret Fairfax, 
felt the influence of the sunny nature Virginia was 
gifted with, and could better endure the mirth of 
her fatherless children, and watch with greater 
calmness the daily unfolding of the latest blossom 
of their love, on whom a father's eye had never 
rested, who had never known the great happiness 
of a father's love and care. 

But already that transient gleam had passed 
away, and for days and weeks Virginia had been 
the quiet, and sometimes, for hours, the almost mo- 
tionless tenant of a single room. Sitting by the 
bedside of her young husband, who was stricken 
by a slow fever before the moon which had shone 
upon their bridal had waned from the sky, she 
watched him with the intensity that could only be 
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felt by one who was conscious that her all of earthly- 
happiness was in imminent peril. There was but 
little that could be done for him — to moisten his 
parched lips, to bathe his fevered forehead or hands, 
to arrange his pillow, and give him from time to 
time a little refreshment or medicine, was all that 

< 

he required ; but in these little offices Virginia jeal- 
ously refused all assistance, and, watching him night 
and day, slept only while he slept, and waked with 
his slightest motion. 

Her cheek soon lost its color and roundness, and 
her eye its light, but she persisted in saying that she 
was neither tired nor sleepy, and neither Mrs. Pey- 
ton nor Mrs. Fairfax could gain resolution enough 
to insist on her leaving her husband, while they 
felt how precious every moment that she had passed 
with him might soon become to her ; for the phy- 
sician had the day before announced to the family 
that there was but little, if any hope, of a favorable 
termination to his illness. It had been a long and 
exhausting one ; and, now that the fever was con- 
quered, or had worn itself out, he feared that there 
was not strength enough left in the patient for him 
to rally. 

Margaret had promised her brother, in the early 
part of his illness, that if there were any doubts of 
his recovery, she would inform him of it; and leav- 
ing to Mrs. Peyton the sad task of acquainting Yir- 
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ginia with the physician's opinion, she went to her 
brother's side to fulfill the promise she had made ^o 
him. It was a hard task she had to perform, but 
Margaret Fairfax was never known to shrink from 
any duty, or to put aside any cup her heavenly 
Father held to her lips. The whole family were 
accustomed to rely almost implicitly on her judg- 
ment in all times of difficulty, and Charles, who 
w^as some years younger than herself, regarded her 
with a degree of love and respect that might almost 
be called reverential. 

Her sad duty was performed with the greatest 
tenderness, and Charles, looking the thanks he was 
too weak to speak, whispered to her to read to him 
from the Psalms. 

After she had finished, he asked if Yirginia knew 
his danger. 

" I believe she does," replied Margaret ; " I left 
her with mother." 

Just then Virginia walked into the room, and the 
sad question was answered — a soul so despairing 
looked out of her deep eyes, and intense grief had 
given to the almost childish countenance, for she 
was but seventeen, such an expression of sternness 
and solenmity, that she seemed almost transformed. 
She bent over her husband, and pressed her pale 
lips to his forehead. 

" Dearest," he feebly murmured, "Margaret has* 

A 2 
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been reading to me ; but if you could, I would like 
y/)ur voice to be the last I shall hear on earth, if I 
must leave you so soon, Virginia." 

Margaret turned to the fourteenth chapter of St. 
John, and Virginia, as she read the blessed words, 
felt insensibly sooothed and comforted. Lulled by 
her sweet tones, Charles fell asleep. At first his 
sleep was troubled, and every few minutes he would 
open his eyes, and fix them on his young wife's face 
with an anxious, searching gaze ; but gradually he 
grew quieter ; and at last, when Virginia laid aside 
the Bible, she could not help imagining that his 
slumber was deeper and more natural than any he 
had enjoyed through his whole illness. She wanted 
to call Margaret or his mother, but refrained for 
fear of disturbing him. Occasionally they glanced 
into the room ; but seeing him asleep, and Virginia's 
face turned toward him with the paleness and al- 
most the immobility of a statue, they went silent- 
ly away, knowing that perfect quiet was the only 
medicine for the invalid in his present state of 
weakness. 

Thus passed away the night; as the morning 
light was slowly breaking into the room, Charles 
opened his eyes; in answer to Virginia's glance, 
which looked the question she could not speak, he 
said, " I feel better, dearest; it seems to me that I 
must be much better ; but I am yet very weak." 
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He spoke in a whisper, and Virginia had to bend 
low over him to catch his words ; but, faint as it was, 
a watchful ear outside had heard it, and the door 
was softly pushed open as a dark face thrust itself 
in and turned anxiously to the bed. Charles caught 
the earnest look and -smiled in reply. The whole 
expression of the troubled countenance changed as 
if by magic, and then disappeared. 

" Keziah has gone for your gruel," said Virginia. 

" Mast'r Charles is gwine to get well," said Keziah 
to the eager questioners in the kitchen ; ** I seed it 
in his fadfe the very moment I opened the do' ; be- 
sides, I had a dream about him last night, and 
know'd as soon as I woke up he wouldn't die this 
time." 

** What was your dream, aunt Keziah ?" asked 
half a dozen voices. 

" Oh, go long, chillun, and don't speak another 
word to me ; don't you see I'm too glad to talk, 
and I must make this gruel this very moment ; he's 
mighty weak, but he'll get well." 

Keziah was a privileged character in the kitchen 
and out of it. Few of her fellow-servants ever ven- 
tured to oppose her, and it would have been useless 
if they had been inclined' to attempt it. To say 
that her will was iron, is to give but an inadequate 
idea of it, for its strength lay not only in passive 
resistance, but in active exertion, and so not an- 
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other question was addressed to her by the chatter- 
ing group, all full of anxiety to hear about Mas'r 
Charles, and devoured by curiosity as to Keziah's 
dream. In grim silence, which certainly did not 
look much like gladness, the gruel was made, and 
most carefully arranged on a waiter. A little boy, 
who seemed to know what was expected of him, 
came running in from the garden with a freshly- 
gathered bunch of flowers. Throwing aside the 
gaudier ones, Keziah selected some English violets, 
a half-blown rose-bud, and some geranium leaves, 
and arranging them in a champagne glass, with a 
taste no one would have imagined lay hidden und^r 
stich harsh features and an expression so forbidding, 
she placed the simple but fragrant bouquet on the 
waiter, and proceeded to the sick-room. 

For the first time since his illness, Charles ob- 
served the flowers, and with evident pleasure ; for 
the first time, too, he seemed to relish his breakfast. 
These symptoms of amendment could hardly have 
given greater pleasure to Virginia than they seemed 
to produce in Keziah. She strove in vain to retain 
her usual grim composure ; but the broad smile, 
which seldom appeared in Keziah's face, yet when 
it did, produced a general illumination in that abode 
of gloom and sternness, was now a fixture there for 
several minutes. 

" I wonder why the doctor does not come !" said 
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Virginia ; " he said he would be here before this 
time." 

She was very anxious to see him, that he might 
encourage the hope newly sprung up in her heart ; 
her next thought was to impart her good tidings. 
Bidding Keziah remain, for the first time for many 
weeks she left the sick-room of her own free will, 
and hastened to find Mrs. Peyton. She met her in 
the hall ; and telling her as connectedly as she could 
that she thought, she hoped Charles would get 
well, he was so much better, and asking her to go 
and see if it were not so, she flew in search of Mrs. 
Fairfax. 

The overseer, Mr. Burke, was with her, but Vir- 
ginia did^not see, him. With an exclamation of 
"Oh! sister Margaret !" she leaned her head upon 
Mrs. Fairfax's shoulder, and burst into tears. Mrs. 
Fairfax, who already seemed to have been agitated, 
terrified by Virginia's sudden appearance and great 
emotion, could hardly support herself. She sank 
upon a chair near her, and, with a voice hardly au> 
dible, asked, 

" "What is itr, Virginia ? what have you to tell 
me?" 

" Oh, he will get well — I know he will get well 
— ^he is so much better." 

- With great difficulty, Mrs. Fairfax controlled her- 
self. She neither fainted nor wept, though she felt 
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for a moment that if she could yield to her feel- 
ings, they would be more endurable ; but so much 
was depending on her, and there was a crisis full 
of such great terror before her, that she nerved her- 
self with all her strength to meet it. When Vir- 
ginia wiped away her tears, Margaret was smiling 
upon her, but it was a smile so tremulous and sad 
that she exclaimed, 

" Do you think I am deceiving myself, sister 
Margaret ? Do you think it impossible that Charles 
should recover ?" 

" No, dear, I have never thought him so ill as 
Dr. Parker seemed to, though I did not say it, as I 
did not wish to excite false hopes ; I will come and 
see him directly." 

" "What is the matter, sister Margaret ?" Mrs. 
Fairfax hesitated. With an air of impatient au- 
thority, Virginia turned to Mr. Burke. 

" Something is the matter — what is it, Mr. 
Burke?" 

" Why, ma'am, they say the negroes are rising 
all through the country." 

'* It may be only a false rumor, '•suggested Mrs. 
Fairfax ; " don't be alarmed, Virginia ; I will take 
iBome immediate measures to ascertain the truth." 

Virginia did not look in the least alarmed ; the 
blessed hope of her husband's recovery so predom- 
inated over every other feeling, that she could 
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hardly dwell long enough on any other idea to real- 
ize it. 

" There must be some truth in the report," said 
Mr. Burke, ** even if things are not so bad as I 
have heard ; for Dr. Parker stopped outside the big 
gate to tell me that he could not come here this 
morning, as he was taking his wife and all his fam*- 
ily to Somerton ; he told me all the neighbors were 
going, and that, if you could, you ought to go too." 

" But Charles can not be moved," said Virginia. 

" So I told him, ma'am," replied Mr. Burke, 
" and he seemed to feel very much troubled about 
it, and said that, as soon as his family were safe at 
Somerton, he would come back if he could, and see 
him ; but it is more than ten miles there, you know, 
and the roads are very bad." 

Just then the hasty tramp of a horse was heard, 
and in a moment, without knocking, a young man 
walked hastily into the room. Afte? the usual 
greeting, he said, 

" I have come, cousin Margaret, to take you and 
all the rest of the family to Somerton. My mother 
is waiting in the road for you. We knew cousin 
Charles was too ill to take care of you, and we could 
not go by without stopping to see about you." 

" Charles is too weak to be moved, cousin Frank," 
replied Margaret, "and we can not leave him,. of 
course." 
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" In a case like this, when the danger is really so 
great, for we have heard the most horrible rumors 
of deeds tho^-Bfigrops are LJ^ommitij ng alljbhrough^the 
countyj and it is said they are marching on here in 
great force, don't you think it better to run the risk 
of injuring Charles, than that all your lives should 
be sacrificed ?" said Frank Lee. 

" It would kill him to disturb him now," said 
Virginia, with an imploring gaze ; **I am certain 
he could never bear that long, hard ride ; but you 
know we are not sure the negroes will come here, 
even if it is true that they have risen." 

Margaret agreed with Virginia that, to escape an 
uncertain danger, they ought not to sacrifice a life 
so precious to them, and that, in Charles's debilitated 
state, he could not endure any agitation or exertion. 

Frank Lee urged every argument in his power 
to induce them to join him. He said all the neigh- 
bors through the whole country were flocking to 
Somerton, and that they would be necessarily left 
alone for the present, till each one had seen that his 
immediate family were safe. He wished, at least, 
to take Mrs. Peyton with him ; but, on being in- 
formed of the circumstances, she resolutely refused 
to leave her son. Mrs. Fairfax hesitated about her 
children ; but her oldest son, a brave little boy of 
eleven, begged so hard not to be separated from her, 
that she t-old Frank Lee he need wait no longer — 
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trusting themselves to Providence, they would live 
or die together. Frank left them most unwillingly, 
promising, if possible, to return the next day. 

They decided to keep Charles in ignorance of 
their situation, and Virginia returned to his sick- 
room. Something flurried or excited in her manner 
seemed to strike her husband, but he made no re- 
mark about it. 

All the active duty fell, as usual, upon Mrs. Fair- 
fax. 

'* Can we depend upon you to remain with us, 
Mr. Burke ?" asked she. 

" Of course, ma'am, I would not leave you en- 
tirely unprotected, though I think it would have 
been better for you to have accepted Mr. Lee's 
offer ; it seems almost like tempting Providence to 
stay here." 

" We certainly have no right," said Mrs. Fairfax, 
" to expect you to expose your life for us, and if you 
think the danger is so great, I hope you will not 
suppose it necessary to remain. One person can 
do but little in such a case, and — " 

<* Oh, Mrs. Fairfax, do you think I could leave 
you now ; don't speak of it again, I beg of you," 
exclaimed Mr. Burke, vehemently. 

Mrs. Fairfax had trembled inwardly lest her pro- 
posal should be accepted ; for, though she had not 
wished to show it, for fear of inducing him to re- 
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main against his inclinations, she could not help 
feeling that even one strong man was a great pro- 
tection and safeguard. 

It was settled, therefore, that the house should 
be shut up, excepting the front entrance, where 
Mr. Burke stationed himself to keep watch and 
ward. But it was no easy matter to fasten the 
house securely. The outside locks, and bars, and 
bolts on a Virginia house in those days were so lit- 
tle used, that, when needed, they were almost al- 
ways found out of order. In this instance they 
succeeded tolerably until they came to the rooms 
that had been occupied by Charles before his mar- 
riage, and then even Mrs. Fairfax was obliged to 
(give up in despair. The negroes about the place^ 
all in the state of the greatest excitement, were 
crowding about the house, talking, advising, and 
trying as well as they could to help Miss Margaret, 
whom they all looked upon with a feeling amount- 
ing to veneration. She selected some of the most 
trustworthy, and told them to guard certain points 
that were the least protected, and give her the 
earliest possible notice of the approach of those 
she dreaded so much to see. She called Nathan, 
one of the older and most trusted servants, a man 
who had been " born and raised" in the family, and 
upon whose judgment and fidelity she felt she 
might rely, and told him to take his position on the 
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top of the house, from where he oould see far over 
the surrounding country. 

" You will stand by us, Nathan, "will you not ?" 
asked she. 

" Till I die, Miss Margaret," he replied. 

The day wore away. The last rays of the sun 
fell on Nathan, patiently watohing from the house- 
top — on the groups of negroes about the lawn, flit- 
ting and changing like the figures in a kaleidoscope 
— on the figure of a man on horseback, riding swift- 
ly along the highway to Somerton — and they lighted 
up with gleaming radiance the three monuments 
that rose like columns of snow from beneath the 
grand old cypress-tree at the foot of the garden. 

Mrs. Peyton stood at the window, looking in that 
direction, her favorite place of late years, and 
watched the pale, unearthly light that radiated from 
those memorials of the departed. '^ Oh ! if I had 
wings like a dove, then would I flee away and be 
at rest," she softly murmured. An arm gently en- 
circled her, a stately form bent over and kissed her, 
and the mother and daughter stood in a silence full 
of eloquence, gazing on the spot where each had 
laid the strong arm on which they had leaned ^o 
trustingly, the courageous yet gentle heart, that 
would have shed its last drop of blood ere harm 
should come near them. 

^' Mr. Burke has gone^ mother," said Margaret, 
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calmly, after a few moments ; !^the negroes brought 
so many tales, each one more dreadful than the 
other, that I suppose his courage gave way. He 
took Argyle, Charles's fastest horse, and is a mile 
or more on his way by this time ; he met Polydore, 
and sent him back to tell us." 

** Yes, missis," said an immense black man, full 
six feet and a half high, and large in proportion, 
but with a countenance as amiable and simple as a 
child's — " yes, missis, I was clar down by the big 
gate when Mas'r Burke came ridin' past, and he 
told me to come right straight to you, and tell you 
he was gwine for help ; he didn't think he should 
be back for some hours." 

" No, he will never come back," said Margaret; 
^' I saw, some time ago, he was getting more and 
more alarmed." 

" I seed Mas'r Burke a riding off," said uncle 
Nathan, putting his head in the door ; *' but don't 
be frightened, Miss Margaret, nor ole missis either. 
I'll take his place at the door, and send one of de 
little niggers up on top of de house. No one shall 
harm either of you while I am alive." 

** I believe you," replied Mrs. Fairfax ; and both 
mother and daughter felt a sensation of security 
they had been strangers to before. Nathan's man- 
ner was so earnest and devoted, that they could as 
soon doubt themselves as him. 
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"I am afraid, mother, we shall have to tell 
Charles our situation. He hears the commotion out- 
side the house, which I can not prevent, and the lit- 
tie bustle within, so unlike our usual stillness late- 
ly, and he has been insisting on knowing the cause. 
I dread to tell him, for any agitation must be so 
injurious to him now !" 

While they were consulting as to what had best 
be done, a message came from Virginia, begging 
them to come to Charles, who was insisting on be- 
ing dressed. They hastened to him, and found 
that he had partly guessed and partly discovered, 
by questioning adroitly his young wife, the alarm- 
ing state of affairs. He insisted on going with 
them to Somerton. No arguments nor entreaties 
were effectual in changing his resolution. He 
thought only of their danger, and would not admit 
that there was any to himself. 

By this time night had come on, cold, dark, and 
starless. Margaret drew aside the curtain, and 
showed him the thick darkness that seemed to en- 
compass them. She reminded him of the wretched 
roads, and of their doubly defenseless state if met 
by the armed negroes on the way at night. 

" Wait only till morning," said she, " and we 
will do whatever you wish. If we only considered 
ourselves, and not you, we should be safer here, I 
think, to-night. There is not a servant on the 
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plantation who does not seem anxions to prove hid 
fidelity, and Nathan is a host ; Polydore has found 
a gun, and is marching up and down before the 
door, just as he saw the soldiers keep guard at fa- 
ther's tent during the last war." 

" If I had only known this in the morning," said 
Charles, '* you would all have been safe now !" and 
his eye passed sadly over his wife, and mother, and 
sister, who returned his glance with looks of calm- 
ness and assurance, that sadly belied their fainting 
hearts. 

'* Ah ! you can't deceive me," he continued, 
smiling sorrowfully. *' You are not so brave as you 
wish to make me believe. I know very well that, 
if I were not lying helpless here, you would all be 
trembling, and crying, and clinging to me, especial- 
ly yo") y<^w simple little deceiver," turning to his 
wife, whose lips trembled, but who could not trust 
herself to speak. 

** Margaret," he went on slowly and with diffi- 
culty, '* you have thought too much of me; think 
now of yourself, of your boys, our precious mother, 
and my wife. If you really think that it would be 
safer for them to wait till morning, I will consent ; 
for myself, I feel that the deliay would be harder to 
bear than any exertion." 

They decided to wait till dawn. A sleepless 
night was passed amid frequent but groundless 
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alarms. The least noise sent all the little negroes 
flying to the house with tidings of the approach of 
the enemy ; but the gray dawn came slowly on, 
and no destroyer's foot had yet trodden the path to 
Cedar Hill. 

There was great bustle and confusion around it. 
The carriage-house, with all it contained, had been 
burned just before Charles's illness, and no one had 
thought yet of replacing their loss ; so a large cov- 
ered Wagon stood before the door, in which Keziah 
was carefully arranging a bed. As soon as it was 
ready, Charles, partly dressed and partly enveloped 
in a wrapper, was brought down by Polydore and 
laid upon it. He fainted from over-exertion and 
excitement as his head touched the pillow, and it 
was some time before he revived. Virginia took 
her seat by him, supporting him to prevent him 
from receiving too rude a jar in their progress. 
Then Mrs. Peyton, Margaret, her two youngest 
boys, and their nurse joined them. 

Nearly all the negro men, and many of the boys, 
were assembled in a group on the lawn, and Nathan 
Was marshalling them in battle array. Such arms 
as he had, he had distributed to the most efficient 
of them ; the rest he had told to look out for them- 
selves, and, consequently, pitchforks, hoes, and rails 
figured largely among their hastily-collected weap- 
ons. 
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"What's dat you have dar, Orful?" asked Na- 
than of a boy, whose real name of Lord Orville, 
given to him by some novel-reading damsel, was 
changed to Orful by his companions. 

" Tongs, uncle Nathan, and Peter he has de shovel 
— couldn't find nothin' else, you see." 

" Oh, go 'long, you didn't look ; you niggers are 
too lazy for any thing. Take your place there at 
de tail of de line ; you hear ?" 

With great difficulty Nathan arranged the curi- 
ous assemblage in two lines — one to walk on each 
side of the wagon. Polydore was to march at the 
head of one column, while Nathan took command 
of the other, and superintendence of the whole. 
Philip Fairfax, mounted on a spirited pony, with 
some difficulty reined it in that he might keep by 
Polydore's side, into whose charge he had been es- 
pecially given, for between these two a most de- 
voted attachment existed, that dated from Philip's 
babyhood. It began by his always preferring to be 
carried about, during a long period of great feeble- 
ness, by Polydore's stalwart arm, and then, as he de- 
veloped into a sprightly, intellectual child, he never 
felt that he had half enjoyed any fairy story, or tale 
of giants and magicians, till he had related them to 
his patient listener, and heard his exclamations of 
wonder. The only fault Polydore had in Philip's 
eyes was an unfortunate facility in going to sleep, 
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and often he would have to be waked up in the 
most interesting part of the story, and kept awake 
by the most energetic means till it was finished. 
Since Philip had left off fairy stories, and taken to 
history and mythology, this propensity had greatly 
increased. 

"Laws, now, Mas'r Phil," Polydore would say, 
" I only shets my eyes to hear better, you see." 
But five minutes after he had uttered this justifica- 
tion, he gave such convincing evidence of the depth 
of his slumbers, that even Philip could not doubt 
their reality. He had been trying to teach Poly- 
dore to read for the last two or three years, and to 
see the intense earnestness with which one threw 
his whole soul into the work, and the easy compla- 
cency with which the other gave himself up to be 
instructed, would have amused any one. 

But now Philip's mania for instruction was for- 
gotten, and he rode silently by Polydore's side, whose 
heavy tramp kept steadily up with the pony's dainty 
prancings, and who, with eyes glancing with unu- 
sTial restlessness, and lips closed with strange firm- 
ness, was mentally resolving, at the first alarm, to 
catch Philip in his arms and escape to the woods 
with him ; for Mas'r Phil was his idol ; he loved 
him as well, perhaps better, than any one in the 
world. A native African, and separated from all 
his own family, he had but few else to love, al- 

B 
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though for Keziah he cherished an attachment as^ 
yet unreqnited. In fact, it had but once burst the 
bonds of silence, and then was received with such 
an energetic '^ Shut up ! I don't want to yer none of 
yer nonsense !" that the poor Polydore had since 
worshiped in the sleepy depths of his soul. 

At last the cavalcade was in order. The wagon 
moved slowly through the heavy roads, and Nathan, 
riding at the head of the troop, looked with no small 
satisfaction on the train he had managed to bring 
into something like marching orcler. Suddenly an 
expression of vexation appeared on his face ; the 
light from a blazing pine knot, held by one of the 
impromptu guard, had fallen on a yellow turban 
that was resolutely forcing its way through the 
crowd, throwing all into confusion as it passed. 

"Dat's Keziah — I knowed she'd be coming," 
muttered Nathan ; and, in truth, at that moment 
Keziah's gaunt figure and grim face appeared, un- 
moved by all the commotion she had left behind 
her. 

" Go right straight back, Keziah," uttered Na- 
than, in a commanding voice ; " we don't want no 
women folks." 

"You attend to your own niggers, and I'll take 
care of myself," was the curt and decisive reply. 

Nathan was not a man who readily gave up what 
he intended to do, and therefore, from his not insist- 
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ing on obedience from Keziah, it may be inferred 
he knew the hopelessness of the undertaking. 

Keziah had good cause for all the gratitude and 
devotion her conduct displayed. Ill treated from 
her earliest infancy, first by an unfeeling mother, 
whose punishments were all so many ingenious tor- 
tures, and who had twice been prevented by her 
master from killing her own child, having hung her 
up once with her head down, and at another time 
being caught dashing her up and down against a 
pile of bricks; afterward falling under the power 
of a harsh and capricious owner, who, with a dim 
perception of her capabilities, and vexed at not know- 
ing how to avail himself of them, determined, as he 
said, "to beat her sulkiness out of her." 

He could not have chosen a worse course. 

Every week Keziah grew more obstinate, per- 
verse, and sulky ; at times a strange fire gleamed 
in her eyes, like that which may be seen in a new- 
ly-encaged wild beast; and if the mutterings of her 
restless lips could have been understood, she would 
have been guarded like some savage animal. The 
fell purposes she was nurturing in a soul tortured 
by desolation and cruelty into crime had not yet 
matured themselves into action, when, providential- 
ly, her whole life was changed, and with it, as if by 
magic, her character developed itself in feelings and 
acts before strange to her heart. As some deep val- 
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ley, made damp and unwholesome from the dark 
shade of the overhanging trees, leaps into beauty 
and freshness when the sun's rays fall unobstructed 
upon it, so great and entire a transformation did 
happiness produce in Keziah. 

Charles, when a mere boy, was sent by his father 
to Keziah's master on an errand. As he was leav- 
ing, she crossed his path, returning to the quarter 
after one of the severest punishments she had ever 
received. .Every nerve thrilling with agony, she 
walked with difficulty. Charles could not help per- 
ceiving that something was the matter. His look 
fell compassionately on her. She raised her eyes, 
full of a dumb yet fierce despair, and met his kind 
glance. A sudden impulse seemed to tell her that 
here lay her only chance of salvation for this world 
or the next. Moved by an irresistible impulse, 
which she always declared came, not from herself, 
but the Lord, she stood for a moment, and, stretch- 
ing out her trembling hands, exclaimed, 

'' Mas'r Charles, will you buy me ?" 

The words were few, but the attitude and man- 
ner were so imploring, so full of entreaty, that 
Charles, with a heart full of generous and kind feel- 
ing, could not withstand it. 

"Yes, Keziah, I will," he replied, and rode off. 

All the way home, his thoughts were dwelling 
upon his promise and upon the means of fulfilling 
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it. He felt that he had done wrong in having made 
it unconditionally, but since it had been given, and 
given to one so helpless, every high and honorable 
feeling in his boyish heart forbade 'him to retract, or 
even to repent of it. 

He informed his father of what he had rashly 
bound himself to do. 

" As it is your own promise, my son, and made 
without consulting me, you must suffer the conse- 
quences yourself." 

" Yes, sir." 

" There is that new horse I promised you when 
you were fifteen, and your birth-day comes next 
month, I believe." 

" Yes, sir." 

" And the rifle your brother intended to give 
you." 

"Yes, sir." 

"And the watch your mother has sent tc^ En- 
gland for for you." 

"Yes, sir." 

"If you give up these, I can let you have the 
money to do as you please with it." 

^ Charles had had little opportunity in his life to 
cultivate the Spartan virtue of self-denial, the cor- 
ner-stone of so much that is noble and elevated, and 
even his generosity was put to the proof, as all these 
long-desired possessions were slipping from his 
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grasp. '^ He that sweareih unto his neighbor, and 
disappointeth him not, though it were to his own 
hinderance," rose in his mind, as if some guardian 
angel were whispering it there. 

" Yes, father, I must do it, for I promised Keziah ; 
besides, I can do very well with old Roanoke and 
my gun; the watch is the hardest thing to give 
up," and Charles sighed. 

" Do as you think right, my son," said Mr. Pey- 
ton. 

" Could you go over to Mr. Carpenter's to-night, 
father ?" 

" No ; but I will go to-morrow." 
y^ And, in due time, a miserable-looking figure, bare- 

footed, and with but one poor garment and no bun- 
^ die, stood in the broad gravel- walk leading to Mr. 

Peyton's front door. 

" There, Charles, is your purchase," said he, smil- 
ing. " Gro tell her where she is to stay." 

Charles led the way across a broad lawn sloping 
gently down, then through a grove of trees careful- 
ly cleared of underbrush, and then, winding his way 
among a cluster of whitewashed cabins, he came to 
one a little larger and more carefully built than the 
rest. An idiot boy was basking in the sun before 
the door ; within, an aged, infirm, but happy-look- 
ing woman lay in the bed. 

" This is Mammy Katy's cabin," said Charles ; 
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^^ she nursed us all ; but she has been bed-ridden 
for the last ten years, and now we nurse her. You 
are to stay here«for the present. You need not go 
to work in the field till you are quite well;" for Ke- 
ziah's languid step and heavy eye showed clearly 
that she had not yet recovered from her severe pun* 
ishment. 

Fortunately, the management of Eeziah was left 
entirely to Charles. She had learned his sacrifices 
for her, and her devotion to him knew no bounds. 
She begged to be allowed to wait upon him and at- 
tend to his wardrobe. Her uncouth figure and 
coarse hands seemed but ill fitted for any in-door 
•work, especially the needle, but no shirts could 
have been more neatly stitched or elaborately made 
than Charles's. The work she put upon one would 
have made three in the ordinary way. 

Her habits were peculiar. It was asserted for a 
long time that she never slept nor ate. But Charles, 
having investigated the matter, discovered that her 
only meal was a late but very substantial supper, 
and that she slept on the stairs, or threw herself, 
with no covering nor bed, on the floor in the pas- 
sage leading to his room, or, if any one in the fam- 
ily were ill, near their door, so that, at the slightest 
noise, she was up and wide awake, to render any 
service that might be required. 

It was almost wonderful to see into how much 
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responsibility and trust Keziah had gradually work>- 
ed herself, and her influence over the other serv- 
ants was hardly less than that of the master or 
mistress. Nathan was almost the only one who did 
not stand somewhat in awe of her, and even he nev- 
er ventured to thwart her when she was bent on 
,any object. 

So, much to Nathan's discomfiture, Keziah, grasp- 
ing the handle of a well-sharpened carving-knife, 
the blade of which was hidden in her dress, headed 
the march ; and doubtless, if she had been put to 
the proof, her yellow turban would have been, like 
Henry the Fourth's white plume, a guide to the 
h. attest of the fray. 

The morning light came slowly on. At every 
breath of clear, bracing air, Charles felt renewed 
vigor, and, ordering the covering of the wagon to 
be put back, he lay gazing out on the earth and 
glowing sky he had never thought to see again but 
with spiritual eyes, and felt that he could almost 
realize the emotions of the widow's son, as, at the 
gate of Nain, he rose and looked around on the 
crowd whose mourning was changed into wonder, 
and on Him whose heart was ever open to our sor- 
rows, and touched with a feeling for our infirmities. 

He felt so tranquil in his helplessness, so full of 
trustfulness and hope, when, having no power to do 
any thing for himself, he had placed himself, and all 
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those who were dear to him, in the keeping of Him 
who is mighty to save, that he had no room in his 
heart for fear. Repeating aloud David's speech, 
*' The Lord that delivered me out of the paw of the 
lion, and out of the paw of the bear, He will deliver 
me out of the hand of the Philistine." " Do you 
remember, mother," he continued, '' reading that to 
me when I was a little boy, and how much I liked 
it, and repeated it so often that father and brother 
Hamilton called me * little David' for a long time." 

His mother smiled sadly, and whispered to him 
not to talk, for it might disturb Virginia. 

There was little danger of that, for she had fallen 
into a sleep of perfect exhaustion, and her slumber 
was so profound that Charles was at first alarmed, 
so like death were her pale cheeks, her eyes sunk- 
en with long watching and tears, and her lips light- 
ly parted, through which, so gently did her bosom 
heave, no breath seemed to come. 

He turned from his young wife to his mother and 
sister, and saw, in the cold, truth-telling light of the 
morning, lines of c^re and sorrow that had been 
newly traced in the last few weeks. A feeling of 
passionate love for them — ^love that would have held 
life cheap if his death could shield them from one 
pang or fear, mingled with a conviction of his great 
weakness, swelled his heart almost to bursting. 

Turning for consolation to the sky, that whisper- 
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ed to him of all-embraoing love, and the green earth, 
that murmured in its thousand voices lessons of 
hope and faith, his eyes fell on the rude guard that 
marched steadily by the side of the wagon. In 
whatever direction he looked, he met only glances 
of affection and encouragement. Different voices, 
all familiar to his ear from childhood, called out to 
bid him, in their untutored but heartfelt words, to 
be of good cheer, they would defend him with their 
lives. He thanked them by a look, and, leaning 
back on his pillow, fell into a train of earnest 
thought. 

What had he done for these men, that they should 
devote their lives so willingly to him and his ? His 
parents had been faithful to the great responsibility 
they took up with their lives, his sister was untiring 
in her efforts for the improvement and education of 
her family, but beyond a general feeling of kindness 
and interest, he could recall nothing that would ac- 
count for such fidelity. Excepting in the case of 
Keziah, he could remember no instance of self-de- 
nial that could excite their gratitude. 

"Hereafter, if God spares my life, it shall not be 
80," thought he; "I am rich — as far as this world 
is concerned ; I have nothing to strive for — ^my lines 
are cast to me in pleasant places — I will devote 
my life to them who are now so willing to offer 
theirs for me. I will make it my chief object to 
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see how best to promote their interest and advan- 
tage, and may Grod help me to a right decision." 

With a few words of earnest prayer, he looked 
again on the dark throng around him, letting his 
eyes rest on each face, that he might impress it, 
with his vow, on his memory. One of them step- 
ped close to the wagon, and in a whispered voice 
said, 

"Please, Mas'r Charles, would it 'sturb Miss Vir- 
ginia if we sung a little ? We can hold out so much 
better if we can sing." 

"No, a cannon would hardly disturb her now," 
replied he; "sing, if you wish to." 

And the voices of the motley crowd rose in sin- 
gular harmony in the clear morning air. The most 
delicate ear would have been puzzled to detect a 
false note, no matter how varied or intricate the 
tune might be. The songs they sung were prin- 
cipally the joyous and triumphant hymns heard 
only at a Methodist camp-meeting, and especially 
suited to encourage and animate persons in doubt- 
ful or hazardous situations. 

Keziah was indignant at this interruption to the 
stillness that had prevailed. In angry tones she de- 
manded silence, but in vain. 

" Mas'r said we might sing," shouted Orfiil, firom 
the farther extremity of the line. 

" Mas'r Charles said so," echoed Peter. 
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" Keziah," said Charles. 

The faint whisper of that voice reached the ear to 
which it was addressed through the confused mur- 
muring around. Her great love seemed to quicken 
all her senses. In a moment the yellow turban was 
stretched over the side of the wagon, that Charles 
might communicate his wishes with the least pos- 
sible exertion. 

" You know this is the only road till we reach 

Derrick's cross-roads, four miles off. So, unless the 

people are already on* their way toward us, they can 

not hear us ; if they are, no noise can harm us. It 

^heers me to hear them sing." 

" Sing away, boys," said Keziah, with a conde- 
scending nod ; and again the strange harmony rose 
in the air. Even the horses seemed to feel the in- 
spiriting power of the music, and moved more rap- 

idly. 

The favorite melody of '' The old Ship of Zion" 
was just commenced, when a trampling of many 
horses was heard. A silence full of horror and 
dread fell over those in the ymgon. Charles grasp- 
ed his ^mother's hand, and threw himself over the 
unconscious Virginia, as if to shield her with his 
body — it was all he could do. Margaret clasped 
her infant closer to her breast, and threw her arm 
around her little Harry. She cast a glance of agony 
on Philip, whose boyish face was the calmest there. 
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" I am not frightened, mother— don't think of 
me," said he, in reply to her look. 

'' Polydore, take care of him," exclaimed Mrs 
Fairfax. 

'' Yes, Miss Margaret, I will," was the reply. 

These were the only words spoken. Keziah 
strided on far in advance of the rest, and, if it should 
prove to be the enemy approaching, woe to the first 
man that should cross her path. No womanish 
fears, no feminine tenderness was in her heart, hut 
the fierceness and pitilessness of a lioness fighting 
for her young. 

Nearer and nearer came the sound of hurrying 
hoofs, and, as all strained their eyes to catch the 
first glimpse of the approaching crowd, each heart 
grew stiller and more resolute, excepting that beat- 
ing in the breast of the young Lord Orville, who, 
shaming his illustrious name, stood trembling fear- 
fully, while the tongs clattered in sympathy in his 
hands. At last he fairly turned, and, fjeeing for 
safety, hid himself behind the trunk of some fallen 
monarch of the forest. Peter, with uplifted shovel, 
looked in supreme contempt on the base flight of 
his whilome companion in arms. 

" Hi ! I allers know'd he no count," said he, and 
stretched his short neck to see what was coming. 

** Oh, glory ! glory ! if it ain't Mas'r Frank and 
all de rest on 'em." 
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Orful heard the shout, and, peering over his ram- 
part, saw, to his great relief, a crowd of the young 
men of the surrounding country, who, having at- 
tended to the safety of their own families, were on 
their way to escort the defenseless inhabitants of 
Cedar Hill to Somerton. 

Learning that all was quiet in the neighborhood, 
and that the threatened disturbance had nearly 
passed over, Charles dismissed his faithful defend- 
ers with earnest expressions of thankfulness, and 
left them to return home under the guidance of Na- 
than, while the family pursued their way to Som- 
erton, to wait there for a more settled state of secu- 
rity, and to give Charles the repose he needed after 
so much excitement. Keziah accompanied the fam- 
ily, being unwilling to trust her young master to 
other hands until he was quite recovered. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE FARM. 

Oft expeetation fails, and most oft there 
Where most it promises. 

Shakspearb. 

The Peytons remained in Somerton atout two 
weeks. The excitement which the necessity for 
exertion had produced in Charles, seemed to have 
a wonderfully favorable effect in enabling him to 
throw off, with much more facility than would 
have been possible under other circumstances, the 
languor produced by the long and debilitating 
fever. 

Obliged by the necessity of the case to leave 
their large plantation with no overseer but Nathan, 
and he having been hastily intrusted with the office 
with no direction but the general one, to keep every 
thing in as good order as he could, Mrs. Fairfax 
dreaded the return. 

" We must expect to find the greatest confusion," 
said she, as they were on their way back to Cedar 
Hill. '* The servants seem to have looked on this 
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time as a kind of Saturnalia, and to have done 
whatever they pleased. Dr. Parker's family found 
their store-room and smoke-house completely emp- 
tied of their contents, and Mr. Carpenter, Keziah's 
old master, you know, found every article of furni- 
ture or clothing he had left in his house had either 
heen stolen or spoiled. Mrs. Carpenter, poor old 
lady, was more distressed at the appearance of her 
floors than any thing else. It was the lahor of her 
life to keep them well- waxed and bright, and they 
were so cut and marked that it will take weeks of 
hard rubbing to make them look decently. I have 
not seen Keziah so pleased since you recovered as 
she was when she told me about it, for those floors 
had been a source of torment to her for years. She 
told me that there was not one in the whole house 
that had not caused her a whipping." 

" When mother told her she ought not to rejoice 
over others' misfortunes," said Virginia, " she said, 
* I know that, missis ; but I've not got clar of de 
ole man yet ; I has tough fights with him some- 
times, and dis time he's got the tipper hand. I's 
glad in my heart, I is ;' and she laughs whenever 
she thinks of it." 

**How did the Lees find their place?" asked 
Charles. 

" That was kept in very good order," replied 
Mrs. Fairfax, *'for the orerseer remained there. 
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He said he had lived with them more than twenty 
years, and would not leave them at a time when 
they most needed him. But Frank did not know 
that he intended to stay, or he would not have con- 
sented to it ; he expected him to follow them almost 
immediately." 

"Well, if the old house is left standing," said 
Charles, " I don't think we have any cause for 
complaint." 

" Complaint, no !" exclaimed Margaret ; " when 
I recall the feelings with which I last passed over 
this road, and my sensations now, I can hardly 
realize my happiness." 

Virginia had caught a glimpse of the white- 
covered wagon, which, laden with groceries for the 
family, toiled slowly after the carriage, and inter- 
rupting the flow of reminiscences, that were as yet 
too painful for her to dwell upon, she broke forth 
into the " Old Ship of Zion." After doing full jus- 
tice to as much of it as she knew, she amused her- 
self and her more thoughtful companions by singing 
little snatches of all the songs she could recall, 
until she was stopped in the midst of "Home, 
sweet Home !" by the opening of the big gate. 

" How dy, Polydore ?" said Charles to that ser- 
vant, who was busy cutting down a lightning- 
struck tree near the carriage road. 

"How dy, Mas'r Charles?" replied Polydore, 
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ooming forward quickly to shake hands ; " I'm 
mighty glad to see you again, and Hiss Margaret, 
and the chilluns, and ole missis, and Miss Yirginny 
too," shaking hands with each one. 

" I've got a new Bihle, with hig print, for you, 
uncle Polydore," called put Philip from his seat by 
the coachman. 

" Thank you, Mas'r Phil," said Polydore, with a 
look of intense delight. 

^*How are things going on about the place?" 
asked Charles. 

" Couldn't be better," was the reply. " Nathan's 
'bout the best driver I seen in all my life. He 
makes the niggers stan' roun' like dey was sent 
for." 

"Have you heard any thing of Mr. Burke?" 
asked Mrs. Fairfax. 

" Yes, Miss Margaret, dey say he so 'flicted with 
havin' been took so by sprise, 4ind flyin' off dat er 
way, dat he's gone clar off, whar he come from. I 
reckon we sha'n't see him no more." 

From the roadside gate to the house was a dis- 
tance of about half a mile, and when the arrival 
of the family was made known, in that mysterious 
way by which all news travels, the progress of the 
carriage was greatly impeded by the troops of busy 
idlers who flocked around to welcome them back. 

At length the coachman succeeded in bringing 
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his horses harmlessly through the swarm of little 
negroes, who had seemed bent on immolating them- 
selves in the triumphant progress of <' the family," 
as their kindred spirits throw themselves beneath 
the rolling wheels of the car of Juggernaut, and, 
having surmounted the last gentle slope, the old 
mansion arose before them in the massive homeli- 
ness so dear and familiar to their eyes. 

" See how fast aunt Abby is walking," said Vir- 
ginia ; '^ I thought she was entirely too dignified 
ever to hurry about in that way," as the short, 
rotund figure of the old housekeeper appeared on 
the piazza, giving directions and uttering exclama- 
tions of joy at once. 

" You, Peter, tote some light 'ud in the dinin'- 
room, this minute. I'd ha' been all ready, missis, 
but I didn't spect you till to-morrow. Ben, run 
and tell Apphia I'm comin' to give out supper 
directly. Oh, Miss Hargret, I'se so glad to see 
you, and the chillun too I Bless 'em all I" and she 
kissed them heartily. 

Keziah now came up, having alighted from the 
wagon, and, by the aid of her general efficiency, 
fires were soon lighted in the different rooms, and 
an abundant supper — ^a Virginia supper — ^prepared 
for the once more happy family. 

In going over the house, and examining it thor- 
oughly the next* day, Mrs. Fair&x was astonished 
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and delighted to find every thing left untouched, 
except by aunt Abby's careful hands. 

Before her promotion to the office of housekeeper, 
Abby had been the especial attendant of Mrs. Pey- 
ton, who, when- she became too stout, and burdened 
with the weight of t.oo many years, to move as 
readily as she had once done, showed her opinion 
of her integrity by giving all the keys of the house 
into her care. 

" Why, aunt Abby," said Mrs. Fairfax, ^' how 
did you manage to keep every thing so safe ?" 

'* I jes' lock all the do's, Miss Margaret, and I 
ses, nobody but me and Nathan is to come about 
the place. Dey all wanted to come and help me 
put every thing straight, but I ses no ; I don't 
want none of your help. I knows what I am, but 
I don't know what you are ; so get away with you. 
And Nathan, he's kep 'em right tight to work. But, 
bless your heart, Miss Margaret, dey didn't need no 
keeping ; dey never worked half so well in all dere 
lives." 

Charles found that this assertion was true. He 
accounted for it — not by the idea that his servants 
were better than those on some of the neighboring 
plantations, who had showed themselves unworthy 
of trust, nor by the flattering thought that more 
indulgent treatment than they received elsewhere 
had awakened more noble qualities, for there were 
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many planters around, who held the reins of disci- 
pline with a looser grasp, and whose easy tempers 
led them to pass unnoticed over faults that Mr. 
Peyton would have punished severely ; but their 
religious training was more carefully attended to 
than usual, and besides, the principal ones among 
them were, without exception, persons of tried in- 
tegrity, fidelity, and Christian principle. There is 
nowhere a more sympathetic or imitative race than 
the African, and by working skillfully on their feel- 
ings, Nathan, who possessed something of the "wis- 
dom of the serpent," had contrived, with little diffi- 
culty, to induce each one to perform voluntarily his 
daily task. 

As soon as things had fallen into their usual rou- 
tine, Charles began to reflect upon the best means 
to repay the debt of gratitude he owed to his de- 
pendents, and, at the same time, to fulfill his vow. 
He consulted his sister about it. 

" There are some to whom I must give their 
freedom," said he; "I should as soon think of 
keeping my own brother in unwilling bondage, as 
those to whom we owe so much. But what shall 
I do with them or for them afterward ? The best 
plan I can think of is to place them on a farm. I 
have some very valuable land lying on Rooky Run, 
about three miles from here. I think I might 
manage to settle at least ten of them on it, with a 
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prospeot of making a comfortable sabsistence, if 
they are only industrious." 

'^ A very important if," said Margaret Fairfax. 
'* Judging by the free negroes we see around us, 
the probabilities are that they will degenerate from 
honest, faithful servants, into idle, degraded, and 
worthless men, a burden and a nuisance to every 
respectable person near them." 

'< If I thought that, of course it would prove an 
insuperable objection to my project; but how can 
I believe that a man who has stood the test of the 
ordeal through which Nathan, and Stephen, and 
Folydore, and many others of our servants have 
passed — ^not only this last trial of theilr fidelity, but 
the countless temptations they must meet each 
day — should become like those who have grown 
up in ignorance and idleness ? I can not imagine 
that they would ever become a burden, much less 
an injury to society." 

" They may not, brother," said Margaret ; " but 
who shall answer for their descendants ? Many of 
those we see around us received their freedom as a 
reward for their good conduct ; and if they have 
not degenerated, is there an instance where even 
that could be said of their children ?" 

*• Yes, Margaret, I think there is," said Charles ; 
and after a few moments of thought, he mentioned 
two or three who had vindicated their claim to the 
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title of freemen by their industry and upright- 
ness. « 

" Is there any other way I could take, my deaf 
sister," continued ho, " to elevate my people to the 
position in which I wish to see them placed?" 

At that time Liberia was unthought of, or existed 
only in the minds of those far-sighted enthusiasts 
to whom it owes its commencement. The ques- 
tion perplexed Mrs. Fairfax, so that she remained 
for some time without replying. 

" There certainly ought to be some other course 
open in such a case as this — ^some way not only to 
free our negroes, but to place them in a situation 
where the superior position and cultivation of the 
whites will not react upon them, so as to deprive 
them of the hope, and, with it, of the wish to ele- 
vate themselves; but, I confess, I do not see any 
other. What do you say to sending them to the 
free states ?" 

" I have thought of that ; but, besides the climate 
being so ill adapted to them, they are not regard- 
ed there with the same kindness and toleration as 
with us. The tie that unites us to them — ^the only 
possible tie, it seems to me, between the two races, 
has taught us to regard their necessities as our pecu- 
liar care. "We are so familiar with their habits of 
improvidence and indolence, that it does not strike 
us with the same feelings of surprise and contempt 
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that it does the thrifty Northerners. Besides, I 
would like to keep ray people near me. After they 
have been taken care of by our family so long, I 
would not like to have them suffer, even by their 
own fault. We hear of a great deal of suffering in 
those Northern cities, especially among the negroes." 

" Yes, that is true," replied Mrs. Fairfax ; " that 
I know from observation. You remember my tak- 
ing mammy Betty to New York with me, when 
Philip was a baby, and that she was persuaded to 
leave me. I remained in the city several months, 
and heard nothing of her. Indeed, I never expected 
to see her again ; but one day I received a message, 
imploring me to come to her. I shall never forget 
the horror and misery of the places through which 
Mr. Fairfax and I had to pass in order to reach 
her room. We found her sick, and almost starving, 
and pure pity, if nothing else, would have forced 
us to take her back with us. Poor mammy can 
never bear to hear of the 'big norrard' since. To 
be sure, that is only a single instance ; but I have 
heard of many others." 

" We hear of them, and see them constantly at 
the North. No, Margaret, I have great hopes that 
I shall be successful in this plan ; and if I am, I 
know many other planters who will follow my ex- 
ample, for there are but few that are not troubled 
by the present state of our relations to our servants 
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And when the slaves see that by their good conduct 
they may hope to attain freedom and respectability, 
who can tell how great a stimulus the prospect will 
be to them ?" 

Mr. Peyton was generally distinguished by great 
calmness and coolness of judgment ; but the warmth 
and earnestness with which he entered into this 
project for repaying the great debt he owed his 
bondmen, kindled a degree of enthusiasm in his 
heart that made him set aside all doubts and mis- 
givings as unworthy his design, and the people who 
were to carry it into execution. 

" I am working with pure heart and hands," 
thoiight he, *' and it seems impossible that I should 
fail ; but if I do, it shall not dishearten me." 

"When Nathan was informed that his master 
intended to bestow upon him and all his family 
the great gift of freedom, together with enough 
land to render him indep^dent, partly in recom- 
pense for his past services, and partly, Mr. Peyton 
said, that the neighborhood nught have no cause 
to complain that he had thrown his people upon 
them for support, he could hardly believe the good 
tidings. 

He hastened to impart them to his wife, but 
soon returned with a more anxious fa6e than he 
had often been known to wear. 

«* My ole woman say, mas'r, how will Junius do 
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'bout his learnin' ? He's mighty fond of books, and 
would be a preacher one of these days, if he can 
go on. He's been studyin' Latin, and Greek, and 
Hebrew, and I don't know what else, with Mas'r 
Philip's tutorer, and he say he's the best scholar 
he has had for a long time. But if he has to work 
on a farm, he must give up studyin'." 

Mr. Peyton knew that Junius was a boy of un- 
common abilities, and he had given the tutor per- 
mission to teach him, but he had no idea he was 
so far advanced. 

" I will see Junius myself, Nathan," replied Mr, 
Peyton, '^ and if I find him so good a scholar as you 
say, I will do the best I can for him." 

For Mr. Peyton to promise was almost the same 
that it is for other people to perform, so Nathan 
went away quite satisfied. 

Mr. Peyton found that Nathan had not exagger- 
ated about his son, but that the acquirements of 
Junius were so great as to appear wonderful wh^n 
compared with his slender advantages. He was 
never more perplexed. " What shall I do with 
Junius," thought he, "if, by my connivance, he 
fulfills the promise of his boyhood, and becomes a 
learned man ? What position in America can he 
occupy?" Then the question arose, "Is it right 
to stifle the yearnings for knowledge in any human 
soul, particularly when the knowledge can be 6b- 
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tain^d without the violation of any duty?" Every 
feeling in Mr. Peyton's generous heart said no^ 

It was then resolved that Junius, freed with the 
rest of the family, should remain with Mr. Peyton, 
and, fulfilling the duties of his position, that of as- 
sistant waiter, he might devote the rest of his time 
to the improvement of his mind, with all the assist- 
ance he could obtain from ihe tutor or Hr. Peyton's 
library. 

Essex, an old family servant, the head waiter 
and butler, was next informed by his master of the 
happiness in store fer him. He was a true Virginia 
servant of the old schooL His courteousness and 
suavity of manner, his dignified politeness and oere- 
moniousness, might hav« put Beau Brummel to the 
blush. " The first gentleman in Europe" bore him- 
self with no more stateliness and consciousness of 
his high position on the mightiest throne in the 
world, tiian did Essex when, with a wave of his 
silver waiter, he ushered the high-bred ladies and 
gentlemen of the ** Old Dominion" to their seats at 
the table in the dining-room of Cedar Hall. 

*'Have I ever disobliged you, master?" a&ked he, 
with a magnificent bow and flourish of his hand. 

" No, Essex, you have always been a most faith- 
ful servant." 

" Is it Madam Peyton's wish that I should leave 
you ?" 
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" My mother wishes you to go, as it will probably 
he for your greater usefulness and happiness ; but, 
on her own account, she dislikes very much to part 
with you. You were father's body-servant so long, 
that she has become strongly attached to you." 

" That will do. Master Charles. If I could forsake 
the family I was born in, it would not be while my 
old mistress needs me. If I decline into an invalid, 
or become supernumerary afterward," with another 
flourish, " you can turn me off, if you please. For 
myself, I do not approve of novelties. As I came 
into this world, so I go out of it. And, if you please 
Master Charles, don't speak the word to me again." 

Another bow — another flourish, somewhat more 
deprecating than the others — and he was gone. 

Amused and gratified rather than discouraged 
by his vain attempt to make Essex understand the 
value of the great boon he offered him— an offer 
Essex evidently took as a slight to his services, and 
a civil way of telling him he was no longer needed — 
Mr. Peyton continued his efforts with unabated zeal. 

The ^ext person from whom he experienced any 
opposition was one of the last from whom he ex- 
pected it. Ben, the coachman, a bright mulatto, 
and a man full of energy and ambition, in his own 
way, after consulting his wife Clara about accept- 
ing his master's proposal, came to him with a posi- 
tive refusal. 
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"If it was to work about bosses, now, mas'r, I 
wouldn't say no, for that I knows all about, and 
likes better than to eat my dinner; but I never 
know'd any thing about working on a farm, and 
never 'spect to. Tears to me like a mighty coming 
down, to go to field-work after I've been raised in 
the house. Clary thinks so too." 

" But the land will be your own — a very different 
thing from working for a master." 

" I'm much 'bliged to you, mas'r ; and ef it was 
any thing else but going on a farm, I'd ?cept your 
offer ; but, 'deed, I couldn't do that for nobody" — 
for Ben possessed the negro passion for horses to 
its fullest extent. 

" But, Ben," continued Mr. Peyton, " think that 
you can be a free and independent man." 

" Yes, Mfts'r Charles, I told Clary so ; and she 
said it didn't make no difference to speak of — a nig- 
ger's nothing but a nigger, whether he is free or not." 

" I am afraid Clara dreads the hard work that 
may fall to her lot, if she leaves her comfortable 
home here," said Mr. Peyton. " Call her to me, 
Ben ; I will talk to her about it." 

She had been down to the quarter administering 
a dose of medicine to some child, by Mrs. Fairfax's 
orders, an3, summoned by Ben, she soon appeared, 
slowly emerging from the clump of trees, and as- 
cending the slope that led to the house. 
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" Hurry, Clary, hurry ; masVs waitin' for you," 
said Ben. 

'' I am harrying ; don't you see Fm running as 
fisist as I can ?" replied Clara, changing her leisurely 
movement into what might be called rather a brisk 
walk, if the epithet brisk could be applied to Clara's 
graceful, swaying motions. 

She was a picturesque-looking object ; and, gaz- 
ing upon her then as she crossed the lawn, the im- 
agination would be irresistibly carried away from 
this land of universal activity, useful inventions, 
and angular movements, to those Eastern climes, 
where the sun and the genial soil do all the labor, 
and their spoiled children have but to receive and 
enjoy. With just such a gait of stately languor — 
regal in its indolent repose— might Pharaoh's daugh- 
ter have walked, amid her attendant maidens, along 
the rush-bordered Nile. Tall and slender, with 
beautifully-moulded limbs and bust, small hands 
and feet, softly-rounded features, and large, deeply- 
fringed eyes, in whose dark depths the gazer might 
fancy he could discover terrible capabilities of pas- 
sion or feeling, or infinite powers of love and ten- 
derness, she was yet only a gentle and affectionate 
woman, very vain, and very fond of ease and enjoy- 
ment, but, in the main, faithful and true-hearted. 

She had been generally employed about Mrs. 
Peyton's person, and, as Charles Peyton supposed. 
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dreaded the hardships and privations of a life of 
labor on a farm. But she had acoompanied her 
mistress on two journeys to Philadelphia ; and the 
fine dressing she had seen among persons of her 
own rank there, with their opportunities for enjoy- 
ment, had struck her so favorably, that she had 
been since very desirous of returning. She told 
her master that, if he could get Beii a situation as 
ooachman with some of his friends in Philadelphia, 
she would be very glad to help him as much as she 
oould by sewing, but that nothing would make 
h^ consent to undertake the farm. Mr. Peyton 
would not agree to this proposal, and therefore, 
with many misgivings, Ben decided to remain a 
slave. 

Anotiier surprise was in stote for Mr. Pe)rton. 

^^ I shall make the same proposal to Keziah that 
I have done to Nathan and the others,'^ said he, 
" but I do not suppose she will accept it." 

" Oh, no, certainly not," exclaimed Virginia; "I 
should not wonder if she felt even more hurt than 
poor unole Essex." 

But Keziah embraced the offer with an irrepress- 
ible delight most foreign to her nature. Mr. Peyton 
oould not prevent a sensation of disappointment, for 
he had felt convinced that Keziah loved him too 
well to leave him. She instinctively divined his 
feeling. 
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'^ I belong to yon all the same, mas'r ; and if yon 
ever want me, speak the word, and I come from 
the farmost ends of the arth; but I's born to be 
free, mas'r ; I allers know'd it. Some niggers born 
for slaves — Cheaps on 'em fit for nothin' else ; bnt 
this ohile ain't one of them ar people." 

And she turned to go away ; but quickly chang- 
ing her mind, she returned, raised her eyes, gener- 
ally downcast and brooding, and fixed them, with a 
searching look, full on his face. 

" Mas'r Charles, next to God Almighty, I love 
you ; and you taught me to love Him the best : if 
you want me to stay with you, I stay." 

" No, Keziah," replied Mr. Peyton, the moment- 
ary feeling of disappointment having passed away ; 
"probably you will be of more real service and 
advantage to me by the good effect your industry 
and honesty will have on your companions on the 
farm, than if you spent your life in my service." 

To carry out this attempt to free his servants, 
and teach them self-reliance, Mr. Peyton selected 
ten of the best men upon his place. Nathan, with 
his wife Sally, and a family of six children, and 
Polydore, with his patient eyes still fixed on Keziah, 
who possessed a strange power over the docile giant, 
were among the most prominent of the band. 

Mr. Peyton himself had built as many cabins as 
were needed, and furnished them with the articles 
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that were absolutely necessary. The rest they were 
to obtain by their own exertions. But many a mil- 
lionaire has begun with less. 

During the first year they worked the land for 
Mr. Peyton, as he wished to ascertain if it were 
sufficient for their support. 

With the conscientious Nathan as their overseer, 
and animated by the desire of proving themselves 
worthy of their liberty, all faithfully performed their 
part in the common task. • 

Even Polydpre seemed more thoroughly awake, 
and no longer took advantage of the opportunity 
offered, by being appointed to drive a cart or wagon, 
to enjoy a stolen slumber, while the sagacious ani- 
mals chose their own gait and direction. There 
was a story still current, that one night he had 
waked up to find himself fast in a swamp, ten 
miles from home, which he had left at sunrise to 
obtain a load of wood. But no such disaster befell 
him now. Perhaps Keziah's rebukes, sharp and 
decided, though rare, had some effect. 

He had selected a cabin close by hers, and em- 
ployed all his leisure time in assisting the severe 
mistress of his soul in cultivating a little flower- 
garden she had planted ; for, great an anomaly as 
it might seem, Keziah was an ardent admirer of 
every thing beautiful or lovely in nature. 

The farm proved so much more profitable the 

C 2 
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first year than Mr. Peyton had expected, that ho 
was much encouraged. Distributing the proceeds 
among the laborers when he gave them their free- 
dom, he asked thom whether they preferred to work 
the land together as they had been doing, or to have 
it divided into lots. 

As they all relied greatly on Nathan's judgment, 
they decided to continue the first arrangement. 
Keziah opposed this decidedly, but, overruled by 
numbers, she yielded. 

The second year was not so favorable. In Mr. 
Peyton's frequent visits to Rocky Run farm, he 
found Nathan often sad and disheartened. 

" Every thing is gettin' behin' han', mas'r," he 
said one day. " The niggers won't work ; if dey 
has de least ache or pain, dey nusses demselves 
mos' to death. Keziah's de best man in de lot, and 
she keeps Polydore pretty well up to the mark ; but 
de rest— dey work one day, and rest two." 

The result proved that Nathan's complaints were 
well founded. Instead of making more than enough 
for their support, as they should have done, they 
found themselves in debt, and some of them had to 
apply to Mr. Peyton for relie£ 

The next year matters were still worse ; they had 
tasted the pleasure of an indolent life, and were not 
inclined to resume their old habits of active e?cer- 
tion. 
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Few men naturally like a life- of labor. It was 
first inflicted as a curse; and though obedience 
often transmutes it into a blessing, yet people gen- 
erally, white as well as black, count it a happiness 
if they are elevated above the necessity for exer- 
tion. 

It was ed,sy for Mr. Peyton's freedmen to work 
enough to satisfy their consciences, and to procure 
a part of what was necessary for their subsistence, 
and often a great part ; for it is wonderful, to those 
of many wants, how little will suffice to satisfy 
those whose only desires spring from their animal 
nature. And they knew they had an unfailing 
resource, if sickness or distress came upon them. 
Mr. Peyton never refused them what they really 
needed, both for the sake of past services, and be- 
cause he did not wish to be the means of burdening 
others in the community with the care of his people. 
But he marked, with bitter disappointment, the 
downward progress of what, in his sanguine visions, 
he had depicted to himself as the Utopia of the 
colored race. It needed no prophetic eye to see 
that the children trained in indolence and self-indul- 
gence would probably, when his restraining influ- 
ence and willing aid were withdrawn, become the 
pest of the neighborhood by their thriftlessness and 
dishonesty. 

By the end of the third year, Nathan's patience 
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was worn out. He oame to Mr. Peyton with the 
proposal that the land should be divided. 

The reasons that he gave were, that the labor 
fell principally on himself, and those of his children 
who were able lx> work, Polydore and Keziah ; yet 
the others expected an equal share of the profits, 
and were inclined to find fault with him, on account 
of the falling off in their crops ; and if he managed 
to lay up any little store for himself, the rest evi- 
dently thought that, as long as it lasted, they had 
as good a right to it as he, and would come to him 
very much as they would have applied to a master, 
only with more freedom and importunity. The 
I African is naturally generous, kind-hearted, and 
yielding, and Nathan often found himself unable 
to refuse, though, in the end, he was the greatest, 
perhaps the only real sufferer ; for the rest, without 
hesitation, went to Mr. Peyton when other means 
failed; but Nathan had determined that nothing 
but "extreme extremities" should force him to do 
'that. 

" If I can not support myself and my family after 
all that Mas'r Charles has done for me, I don't ought 
to be free ;" and so his family often, during the third 
winter, lived for days on hoe-cake. Sometimes his 
oldest boys would succeed in catching an opossum, 
or some rabbits, which made a welcome variety in 
their fare, and fuel could always be obtained for 
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the trouble of collecting it from the neighboring 
forests. 

Yet, even in this, Nathan's patience was put to 
a hard trial ; for, being naturally what the North- 
erners call " a fore-handed man," he laid in quite 
a store of wood, "light 'ud, back-logs," and all, 
before the cold weather came on. The first stormy 
day in winter, hearing a clattering and commotion 
outside his house, he opened the wooden shutter, 
which served also for a window, in the back of the 
cabin, and saw a number of little busy hands help- 
ing themselves liberally from his wood-pile. * ' What 
are you doin' dar?" he asked, in no gentle tones, 
while a disposition to run was clearly visible in the 
greater number of the little depredators ; but a 
commanding " Stop! you hear?" kept them in their 
places, standing silent and abashed, with rolling 
eyes, and teeth, whose pearly brightness lit up 
occasionally some dark, chubby face, as, notwith- 
standing the awe in which uncle Nathan was held, 
an involuntary giggle would break forth. 

At length one of the smaller ones took heart of 
grace, and said, 

" Daddy sent me, uncle Nathan ; he's got de 
rheumatiz, and mammy has to stay to take care of 
him. He said he knew you'd give him some wood." 

"Well, ax me nex time; now take it, and be 
off wid ye. What you doin' yer, Jack ?" 
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" Mammy's sick ; she got de spine in her hack- 
bone dreiful had ; she got it working so hard in de 
tater patch, and now de doctor say she mus' lie in 
bed ever so long. Daddy's nussin' de haby." 

"All he's fit for," muttered Nathan; but, touched 
by the singular nature of his mother's illness, Jack 
also received permission to go home with full arras. 

One by one, each of the little throng came forward 
with his excuses, which were "no excuses," and 
his humble request, which, backed by the chilling 
rain, and raw, gusty wind, Nathan found irresistible. 

It rained, and snowed, and sleeted for nearly a 
week, and by the end of that time Nathan's wood- 
pile was, as he pathetically observed, "nowhar." 

In this emergency, he went in to consult with 
Keziah, who, pointing triumphantly to her undi* 
minished stock of fuel, said, 

" She'd dare any lazy nigger to lay a finger on 
it." 

" Yes, aunt Keziah, daf s all right; but, you see, 
I feels somehow like a father to dem all, and I 
can't see 'em suffer as long as dey are under me." 

" Why don't you give 'em up, den, and go to 
work for yourself, as I wanted you to do at fust ?" 

" Dat's the 'dentical ting I've come yer about," 
replied Nathan ; " let's hold a conference on dat 
very subject." 

Just then a clumsy shufiling and stamping was 
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beard outside the door ; then a knocking, which, 
being answered by a loud " Come in" from Keziah, 
Folydore appeared, leaving, after the custom of the 
Turks, though probably unaware of the existence 
of such a nation or custom, his shoes outside. 
Keziah's floor was not to be profaned by the mass 
of mud that Polydore gathered in his daily tramps; 
for, like the Hebrews bf old, he was content if he 
could supply his wants from day to day, giving, 
literally, the morrow no thought. 

" You've ben gone in de woods longer dan com- 
mon," said Keziah. 

" Yes," replied he, placing on the table several 
bunches of holly, with its red berries and glossy 
leaves; " fast, I had to tote home wood for myself, 
and den one and den anoder axed me to fetch some 
for dem, and I've ben as busy as dat ar bee missis 
used to preach 'bout till dis blessed minute. I 
fetched dat green stuff to you, for I know'd you'd 
like it to stick 'bout de room for Christmas times, 
and dat's comin' soon. I'll bring some more to- 
morrow." 

" Have you had any breakfast?" asked Keziah. 

" No," replied Polydore, with the reluctant, abash- 
ed manner of a child confessing a fault, and at the 
same time excusing it; '^I hadn't no wood. It 
'peared to me yesterday I had fetched home plenty 
for two days ; but fast one came, and den anoder. 
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and dis one was siok, and dat one was wuss, and 
it was all gone 'fore I know'd it." 

"You and uncle Nathan is two blessed fools," 
said Keziah, with a sort of resigned contempt, as 
she went to work mixing a hoe-cake in the most 
scientific manner, and, after placing it in the hot 
ashes to bake, began making an olla podrida th.at 
sent forth a most savory odor. 

While thus engaged, she kept up with Nathaa a 
discussion of "ways and means." When they dif- 
fered in their opinion as to the best course to choose, 
they appealed to Polydore, who would gladly have 
acted the umpire with impartiality ancj dignity; 
but his attention, distracted by the good things 
that were in preparation, he found it impossible, 
and, after chafing Keziah's temper to the uttermost 
by several mal apropos answers, he lapsed into a 
state of entire confusion, but placid satisfaction, 
and contented himself with clinching every pro- 
posal of hers with a "'Zackly so, Keziah," "Dat's 
all right, ole woman," until, soothed by his admi- 
ration, she resumed her usual grim composure, and 
placed the smoking viands before him. 

To have seen the enjoyment with which Polydore 
fell upon these " creature comforts," would have 
given unalloyed pleasure to any benevolent heart. 
No fragments were left ; but when Keziah had re- 
moved the dishes, she said, 
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" You know, Polydore, this is a very important 
subjec' Nathan and I are consultin' about, and we 
want your 'pinion." 

" 'Zackly so, Keziah ; I kijows dat. Drive ahead." 

Thus adjured, she went on to tell him that the 
subject they were conversing about was no less 
than the advantages that would spring from a di- 
vision of the property, each one cultivating their 
own farm, instead of working it in common as they 
had been doing. They were also considering what 
places they wguld prefer for their own share, if 
Mr. Peyton should approve of the division ; for 
they still considered themselves as so much his 
charge, that they did nothing of importance with- 
out obtaining his consent. 

They concluded that they would like to remain 
as they were, neighbors, as then they could mutu- 
ally assist each other in their plans for improvement, 
and protection from the extortions of the indolent 
people around them. 

All this was explained to Polydore, and discussed 
for his benefit, while he sat quietly on a section of 
the trunk of a tree, which, stripped of its bark, and 
carefully smoothed, filled well enough the place of 
an ottoman. It had a nice cushion and covering 
of bright chintz, which gave quite a brilliant look 
to Keziah's little cabin ; but these only came out 
in pleasant weather, when visitors from Cedar Hill 
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might be expected. When thus arrayed, Polydore 
never thought of oocapying it, but now he had set- 
tled himself very comfortably, and, turning his head 
a little away from them, listened, apparently in 
motionless attention, to Nathan's calm, slowly- 
spoken arguments, and Keziah's pithy and decided 
remarks. 

They finished what they had to say, and waited 
to hear his opinion. A lower droop of tiie head, 
and a deep, heavy breath rewarded their patience. 

"He's dead asleep," said Eeziah. "I believe in 
my heart if he was on de fiel' of battle he'd go to 
sleep with de bullets fiyin' roun' him. But it don't 
make no defference — She'll do what we do." 

"He'll do what you want him to do, Keriah," 
said Nathan, with a gallant bow; "de ladies is 
mighty powerful over our weakness." 

Nathan was not much given to the vanity of 
complimenting, and Eeziah appreciated his remark 
the more on that account. 

After a few more words, Nathan rose to go, say- 
ing, "I'll tell my ole woman what we've been talk- 
ing about, and de very fust chance I get at Mas'r 
Charles, I'll let him know how every thing is goin' 
wrong, and, to save my soul, I can't make it right; 
and 1 know he'll agree with us. You see, Keziah, 
I feel troubled 'bout my chillun. Naterally, dey 
ar as good chillun as ever lived, and we tries onr 
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best to lam 'em to obey dar parents, and to walk 
in de ways of de Lord. But we can't keep 'em 
firom 'sociating with de oders ; and dey lam such 
mighty bad tricks and words. If we have a farm 
to ourselves, we can live more to one side, you know." 

And this conveirsation led to the proposal to Mr. 
Peyton that the land should be divided. 

To this he readily consented. He saw that mat- 
ters could not be much worse, and perhaps, when 
each one felt himself individually responsible, they 
might improve. 

He had a long talk with the delinquents, to urge 
them to their duty. They all acknowledged their 
short-comings, and promised amendment ; but when 
he placed several motives before them to incite them 
to improvement — ^among others, the increased re- 
spect with which they would be regarded — ^he 
always received this reply — ^varied occasionally in 
language, but conveying the same idea — 

« Laws ! Mas'r Charles, a nigger can't be any 
thing but a nigger." 

The only resource he had, when reduced to this 
emergency, was to remind them that in heaven all 
distinction of race or color is unknown, and that 
they could hardly attain a state of blessedness in 
the other world without performing their duty in 
this. 

But there were only a few on whom this argu- 
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xnent seemed to produce any effect. It is a melan- 
choly fact, that the external reality of heavenly 
things is but little felt, even by the greater part 
of those whose minds are trained to consider them 
from infancy. How, then, can we blame these 
ignorant beings, whose mental faculties lie almost 
dormant for want of exercise, if, having no earthly 
motives to stimulate them, they neglect the divine 
ones that are offered in their stead ? 

To do right, for the pure love of right, or the 
love of Grod, is a very difficult thing. Few know 
how difficult ; for there are but few who have not 
some other helps to their upward course, in the 
approbation of friends, the increased esteem of their 
acquaintances, and the growing influence they must 
feel they exert in society. 

These inducements can be applied but in a lim- 
ited degree to the negro ; and, with every earthly 
aspiration crushed out of his heart by the overpow- 
ering superiority of the white man in social and 
political advantages, it is no wonder he improves 
so slowly, or displays so little desire for intellectual 
cultivation. 

The division of the land worked admirably for 
Nathan, Keziah, and Polydore. 

All encouraging and assisting each other, their 
little places soon wore a look of thrift and comfort 
that gladdened Mr. Peyton's heart. 
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Their farms looked, amid the general decay and 
desolation around them, like oases in the desert, 
and, by contpast, served to bring out more promi- 
nently the improvidence and want of steadiness of 
purpose in the others, who had the same advant- 
ages. 

Those only whose live^ were regulated by their 
consciences and the word of Ood, were found strong 
enough to bear the trial of worldly prosperity. Those 
governed by lower motives sank, as soon as fear of 
their master's displeasure, or desire of his approval, 
were withdrawn, into a state of apathy as far as 
regarded every thing but their bodily comforts — 
and even those were reduced to a lower scale than 
before. 

Mr. Peyton, though sick at heart whenever he 
thought of the failure of this experiment, commenced 
with such sanguine hopes, yet did not lose his inter- 
est in those who had once been his peculiar charge. 

He labored earnestly to undo the evil he had 
unwittingly done to the community, by throwing 
upon it so many idle and useless people, who were 
allowing their children to grow up in practices of 
petty pilfering and vagrancy, which rendered them 
a nuisance to the neighborhood. 

Every year of Mr. Peyton's life made his mistake 
clearer to him. Yet he was just enough not to 
attribute his disappointment to an inherent defect 
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in the character of the colored race. Other people 
so situated, with so few iDducements to self-ioi- 
provement, might have worked much greater iajury 
to society than they had done. He only f(^t that 
extreme caution was necessary before again taking 
a step that involved so much. 
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CHAPTER III. 

LIFE IN A CITY. 

'Tis all meD*8 office to speak patience 

To those that wring under the load of sorrow ; 

But no man's virtue, nor sufficiency, 

To be so moral, when he shall endure 

The like himself. Therefore, give me no counsel: 

My griefs cry louder than advertisement 

Shakspearb. 

Years passed away. Another scheme for the 
improvement of the colored race, that seemed at 
first more uncertain in its results, and more difE- 
cult in its execution than Mr. Peyton's plan of the 
farm, had been commenced in weakness, and fear, 
and doubt ; but, by the mighty help of Him who 
can make the meanest of His creatures do an angel's 
work, this little seed, when first put into the ground, 
the smallest of all seeds, was developing — slowly, 
indeed, but with a growth more vigorous and healthy 
on that very account — ^into a mighty tree, whose 
overshadowing branches should shed their blessed 
influences over a whole continent. 

Steadily onward came the slowly-advancing le- 
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gions along a path whose guide-posts and way- 
marks were the head-stones of those willing spirits 
who, with brave resignation, had placed themselves 
in the van, that they might meet the brunt of the 
battle, and bear the hottest of the day, and had 
laid down their lives with a martyr's willingness 
and a martyr's triumphant hope. 

Mr. Peyton had been from the first deeply inter- 
ested in the great plan of colonization, so far-reach- 
ing and comprehensive in its design, and he had 
tried to excite the same feeling in those of his serv- 
ants whom he thought best fitted for liberty; but, 
as far as Ben and Clara were concerned, his labors 
were ineffectual. 

A true type of many of their race, they would 
gladly have been free, if they had been allowed to 
exchange their easy, comfortable mode of life in 
the household of a Virginia planter for the greater 
variety and more easily obtained pleasures that 
would be afforded them in a city. A love of finery 
was also, in common with many other half-civilized 
people, one of their strongest passions, and the bet- 
ter opportunity they would, have of obtaining and 
displaying it had no slight influence upon them. 
But a desire for freedom, for its own sake, was too 
abstract and intangible a motive to affect them. 

Mr. Peyton was unwilling to expose their facile 
dispositions and unstable principles to the tempta- 
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tions a city life would offer them; and so time 
passed on, and they still remained members of his 
family. 

At length an epidemic, often fatal, and gener- 
ally supposed to be contagious, came, making its 
insidious progress through the land, and at one time 
every member of Mr. Peyton's immediate family 
lay struck down by the simoon of its breath. His 
mother and two of his children died, and only by 
the most assiduous nursing were the lives of the 
rest saved. Keziah, for whose assistance then many 
a wish was breathed, was far away, and the charge 
of the sick devolved on Clara and aunt Abby. 

Clara's slow, gentle movements, her soft, light 
touch, and sympathizing manner, made her a great 
favorite at the sick-bed, and for many days she was 
in constant request. And yet her affectionate nature 
never grew weary, and she complied with the fret- 
ful wish of the convalescent with the same uncom- 
plaining patience that she had displayed while they 
lay in the shadow of death. 

"Is it still your wish to go to Philadelphia to 
live?" asked Mr. Peyton, when the family were 
able to leave their chambers, and dispense with 
their gentle nurse. 

" Yes, mas'r ; Ben and me would like to go very 
much, if you would let us," was the reply. 

" Yes," said he, "you may go, if it is your wish; 

D 
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I think you have well earned your freedom ;" and 
he thoijght with a pang of his two fair hoys, who 
had sighed out their last hreath on Clara's hosom, 
and his cherished mother, who had had no other 
arm but hers to raise her dying head, and no other 
hand to wipe the death-dews from her brow. 

" I shall go, as usual, to the North this summer," 
he continued, ^^and I will see if I can find a suit- 
able situation for you among my acquaintances 
there." 

" Can Americus go with us ?" asked Clara. 

*' What ! your brother ? No, I think not," replied 
Mr. Peyton. 

But Clara urged the matter with so much earn- 
estness, that Mr. Peyton, his heart softened by his 
bereavements, felt unable to resist her plea for her 
only brother, a boy some years younger than her- 
self, whom she loved with unusual warmth. He 
granted the request, on the condition that they 
should all remain with him one year longer. This 
he did, partly to see if their affection would bear 
the trial of self-denial and delay, and still more that 
he might train them more effectually for a state of 
independence. His first effort had shown him how 
much labor and patience were required for this 
purpose, and he now proceeded with more caution. 

Ben and Clara readily acceded to this condition. 
Clara would have remained three times as long 
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uncomplainingly for her brother, and Ben was very 
much in the habit of yielding to his wife's mclina- 
tions. 

The course of the next year saw them fairly 
established in Philadelphia; Ben as a coachman 
in a gentleman's family in Walnut Street, with 
twenty dollars a month, Americus as waiter in an- 
other with fifteen, and Clara and her little girl in 
a house in South Street, where she was installed 
mistress of two rooms and a pump, with a coal 
cooking-stove in the kitchen, which nearly burned 
her fingers off, and drove her to the verge of distrac- 
tion, before she learned how to manage it. 

The next summer, when Mr. Peyton was passing 
through Philadelphia on his way farther North, he 
stopped for a day or two, that he might inquire 
after his freedmen. After dinner, on the first day 
of his arrival, Mrs. Peyton proposed a walk up 
Chestnut Street, to call upon some old friends. 

It was early in the summer, before the streets 
get the deserted look, and the persons sauntering 
through them the faded, languid appearance they 
wear later in the season. Every thing was bright 
and gay ; the streets were thronged with ladies in 
their fresh and delicate summer attire; airy robes 
were floating, dainty little boots glancing in and 
out, and bonnets, cloud-like in their translucent 
lightness, were decked with exquisite bouquets, 
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mooking the eye by their close resemblance to 
nature's cunning work, till the passers-by might 
imagine themselves in some gay garden. 

" What an elegantly-dressed lady that is before 
us!" said Virginia; "just notice in what perfect 
keeping every part of her dress is ; that light, stone- 
colored silk, and white crape shawl, and tasteful 
white bonnet. I think I shall take her for my 
model. You know sister Julia wished me to bring 
her a fashionable shawl and bonnet, and I do not 
see any thing that pleases me so well. But how 
fantastically she has dressed that little child of 
hers !" 

" It is the fashion, I presume," replied Mr. Pey- 
ton ; " I have observed that they al Hook very much 
alike." 

A stylish carriage came rolling down the street. 

" Look, Charles !" exclaimed Virginia, " there is 
Ben on the box." 

The lady in front of them bowed. Ben smiled 
in return with an expression of familiar pleasure, 
and then, catching sight of his old master, his look 
changed to a whimsical mixture of delight and dis- 
comfiture. Pleasure at seeing those he liked so 
well, and that they should see his wife too, array- 
ed in her best, and doubt as to their approval of 
her manner of disposing of their funds, were about 
equally balanced. He had only time, however, to 
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take off his hat with a peculiar flourish, meant to 
express a great deal, and to give Clara a significant 
look as he drove by. She turned to see what he 
meant, and her eyes encountered Mr. Peyton's. 

" Oh, Mast'r Charles, I am so glad to see you !" 
she exclaimed. 

" Clara ! is it possible !" said Mr. and Mrs. Peyton 
in a breath. " Why, Clara, how fine you look !" 
continued Mrs. Peyton ; " I have been admiring 
your dress for the last two squares. And this is 
your little Madge, is it? I should never have 
recognized her." 

There was, indeed, a great metamorphosis. She 
had been a round, chubby, laughing little thing, 
dressed in a simple checked frock, and, except in 
the coldest weather, running about barefooted ; and 
now she was thin and sickly-looking, with a closely- 
fitting frock that came hardly to her knees, and 
stockings drawn tight over her slender limbs, yet 
leaving them partly exposed ; while gray boots, and 
a gipsy hat, with long blue streamers, completed 
her attire. 

A consciousness that the surprise shown by her 
old master and mistress was not one of entire pleas- 
ure, prevented Clara from feeling perfectly at her 
ease. Yet she could not find it in her heart to be 
wholly sorry for the untimely meeting. She had 
often thought, when surveying herself in the glass 
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on Sunday afternoon, previous to going to church, 
and taking her usual walk down Spruce Street — 

" If mast'r or mistr'ss could see me now, wouldn't 
they be astonished ?" 

And astonished they were, even more so than 
Clara had anticipated. 

" I thought Clara had more sense than to dress 
herself in that unsuitable way. I am sure Ben's 
wages can not support her long in that style. I 
must talk to her about it," said Virginia, as, after 
a warm greeting, they passed on. 

" I wonder how this will end," said Mr. Peyton, 
musingly. *' Judging by appearances, I am afraid 
I shall find I have made another great mistake. I 
will speak to Ben, and give him a little advice about 
his affairs." 

Mrs. Peyton found Clara the next day, neatly 
and suitably attired, and busy with her sewing. 
She was alone, for Madge was at school, she said. 

** What is she studying ?" asked Mrs. Peyton. 

Among a long list of studies, Clara mentioned 
music. 

** Why are you having her taught music ?" tisked 
Mrs. Peyton ; '' will it ever be of any use to her ?" 

" Yes, mistr'ss, I think it will. A friend of mine, 
Miss Amanda Fitzwalter (and Clara, in her sim- 
plicity, showed evident symptoms of gratified pride 
in numbering Miss Fitzwalter among her friends) 
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plays very well on the guitar, and sings most beau- 
tiful ; and several white ladies take lessons of her. 
I thought if my Maggie could learn, she might give 
music lessons too— it would be more genteel than 
to take in sewing." 

On giving her a little advice, and a gentle reproof 
as to her style of dress, Clara answered meekly that 
she had earned it all herself, excepting the shawl, 
which Amerious had given her. The families her 
Kusband and brother were engaged in kept her 
supplied with needle-work. 

"But have you laid by any thing, in case you 
or Ben should be taken sick ?" asked Mrs. Peyton. 
. " Laws no, mistr'ss !" said Clara, with a won- 
dering shake of her, head; "me and Ben's never 
sick. White ladies think so much of gettin' sick ! 
I never see one that they don't talk to me about 
it ; but I don't know what it is." 

" You may know one of these days, Clara," said 
Mrs. Peyton, rather severely, for Clara's flippancy 
had struck her disagreeably ; but remembering her 
patient nursing, she went on to talk to her more 
plainly, and urge upon her the duties of economy 
and of desires suited to her position. 

Clara listened without replying, but it was easy 
to see that her thoughts were wandering. 

She was examining with a practiced eye Mrs. 
Peyton's simple yet elegant dress. At last, when 
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Virginia had set in every conceivable light the con- 
sequences of her folly and extravagance, in short, 
had given quite a good little extempore sermon, that 
she had been composing all the morning, Clara re- 
plied, " Yes, mistr'ss ; I will try, mistr'ss ; I really 
will. Ben and me will get along first-rate. But, 
mistr'ss, I would like to show you a new collar I've 
made myself, almost exactly like the one you have 
on" — and Clara went to the next room to find it. 

While she was gone Virginia glanced round the 
room. It looked very neat and comfortable. The 
floor was covered with a nice carpet ; there was a 
handsome sofa, and a bureau with a swing mirror, 
a marble-topped table, a few chairs, some gay color- 
ed engravings, framed and hanging about the room, 
with the portrait of a solemn-looking colored clergy- 
man, in a white cravat and spectacles, with one 
hand resting on the Bible, and the other grasping a 
manuscript sermon; a few china ornaments over 
the mantle-piece completed the furniture and adorn- 
ments of the parlor. A hasty examination of the 
kitchen, the door to which Clara had left open, 
showed the same orderly arrangement. The floor, 
the windows, the dresser, and the tables, in short, 
every thing that ought to be clean and bright, were 
spotlessly white. Mrs. Peyton remembered that the 
well-scoured appearance of the steps and pavement 
had struck her as she had entered the house. 
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. "Clara was always neat," thought she; "but 
now she seems to have caught the Philadelphia ma- 
nia for water;" and glad to find something to praise, 
she commended her, on her return, for the exquisite 
order of every thing around her. 

Clara was very much pleased with the change in 
the tone of the conversation, and showed to her some- 
time mistress with no little pride all her comforta- 
ble household arrangements, told her how much Ben 
was liked in Mr. Westcott's family, and how well 
Americus was getting along. She expatiated on the 
comfort it was to her that they could all go to 
church together almost every Sunday, and hear so 
fine a preacher as Mr. Wiley, the man over the man- 
tle-piece. 

Mrs. Peyton listened with amused interest to 
Clara's artless confidences ; it was impossible to 
keep up even the show, much less the reality of 
displeasure, against one so thoroughly good-hu- 
mored. 

'. "Then you like every thing here very much?" 
asked Virginia, as Clara stopped for a few moments 
in her outpourings. 

" Yes, mistr'ss, 'deed I do ; it is even better than 
I thought it would be ; and I have so many friends" — 

She was interrupted by the opening of the door, 
and a little black woman, round, plump, and conse- 
quential, with her chin thrown up in the air by the 
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exertion of maintaining a proper dignity of deport- 
^ ment, entered with a roll of music in her hand. 

" This is Miss Amanda Fitzwalter," said Clara, 
in some embarrassment, while Miss Amanda calm- 
ly seated herself. 

"Ah! the friend you were speaking about," said 
Mrs. Peyton. 

"Yes, mistr'ss," replied Clara. 

"Oh!" said Amanda, with a shake of the head 
and an upward look, 

** What is friendship but a name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep, 
A shade that foUows wealth and fame, 
And leaves the wretch to weep !" 

This outburst took Mrs. Peyton by surprise, but 
she soon saw that it was only intended for efiect; 
Miss Amanda having picked up those four lines 
somewhere, evidently thought this a good opportu- 
nity to display them. They were clearly not in- 
tended as an insinuation against Clara, who listened 
to her oracle in simple admiration, and with a blind 
belief in her that made Mrs. Peyton a little indig- 
nant as well as amused. 

" I encountered Mr. Peyton a few moments ago," 
continued Miss Fitzwalter, addressing Clara, while 
Virginia wondered how she knew her husband, " and 
he reminded me that this evening is the last meet- 
ing for the season of the Philomathean Society, and 
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at the termination they intend to have a dance. 
I promised him I would give my countenance to 
it." 

" It is Americus, mistr'ss," said Clara ; " he be- 
longs to a society that meets in the evening and 
makes speeches. He speaks most elegant, they all 
say." 

" What do they speak about?" asked Mrs. Peyton. 

"'Most every thing, 'specially poetry and poli- 
tics," replied Clara. 

" Lately," observed Amanda, with her calm and 
measured propriety of utterance, " they have been 
debatin' on Foreign and Domestic Poetry. To-night 
the subjec' is, * Which is the finest poet of Human 
Nature, Byron or Shelley ?' " 

Mrs. Peyton hardly knew whether to laugh or be 
indignant at the absurdity of the whole affair, and 
Miss Fitzwalter's pompous manner. She wa» al- 
most ready to believe that the colored race were, as 
she had often heard, incapable of taking care of 
themselves, when she saw those to whom so much 
had been given — such careful, early training, so 
much religious instruction, and at last liberty — thus 
wasting their time and opportunities. When they 
might be vindicating their right to freedom, and 
also the capability of their race to appreciate and 
enjoy that preciotis boon, they were wasting their 
energies on every pursuit that could gratify their 
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vanity, and losing sight of those means that could 
alone increase their true respectability. 

Soon afterward, two or three more of Clara's 
friends entering, all handsomely dressed, and look- 
ing as though they had come to make a formal 
morning call, Mrs. Peyton took her leave. 

When Virginia told Mr. Peyton the particulars of 
her visit, and the impression she had received from 
it, he did not agree with her as to the entire folly 
of the Philomathean Society. 

** It is certainly better," said he, " than many 
other ways of passing their leisure evenings, and it 
shows some desire for intellectual improvement, and 
some power of application, for they must read and 
study to be able to make any speech at all. Byron 
and Shelley are not, to be sure, likely to be of any 
great use to them, nor will their studies of poetry 
bring about any practical result, I presume ; still, 
there is a decided advance where mental enjoyments 
take the place of other pleasures. I met Americus 
a little while ago, 'encountered him,' as Miss Fitz- 
walter would say, and he is really very much im- 
proved in appearance ; he has quite a stylish air, 
and seemed delighted with his new mode of life." 

The next evening, Ben, Americus, Clara, and lit- 
tle Maggie came to report themselves to their. old 
master. Mr. Peyton was very glad to see them so 
happy, and apparently so prosperous. He gave 
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them a great deal of good advice about laying by a 
little store against "the evil day ;" and they listen- 
ed with deep attention, and made many promises, 
which Ben tried hard to keep, but which Clara and 
her brother forgot almost as soon as they ceased to 
fall upon their ear. 

Americus looked a little confused when Mrs. Pey- 
ton asked him about the success of his speech. Ben 
answered for him. 

" It went off most beautiful, mistr'ss ; it's 'most 
a pity Americus ain't a preacher — ^he speaks so well. 
He's got all the big words ready for just when he 
wants 'em." 

" Which side did you take ?" asked Mrs. Peyton. 

" Why, ma'am," said Americus, " Miss Mary, 
Mr. Patterson's daughter, told me that Shelley was 
an atheist, so, of course, I would not uphold him. 
I took Byron's side." 

"Yes, mas'r," said Ben, " he spoke 'most an hour 
without stopping a minute. I never see how the 
words did come out of his mouth. I went sound 
asleep, for I was mighty tired — I'd been out till 
morning almost for three or four nights, driving the 
family home from parties — and when I woke up he 
was going on just the same." 
. And honest Ben seemed to take as much pride in 
his brother-in-law's achievements as if they were 
his own. 
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Mr. Peyton was gratified to find them so pleas- 
antly situated. They went regularly to church, 
they told him ; and little Madge went to Sunday 
school, as well as day school. If they had shown 
more forethought and prudence, more of Nathan's 
or Keziah's spirit, he would have felt fewer misgiv- 
ings about them; but knowing the difficulties they 
had to contend against, and pleased to find they 
had fallen into no bad habits, he left them, hoping 
that his advice would have some effect, though he 
hardly ventured to expect it. 

But their life was not all sunshine ; and there 
were times when they wished themselves back un- 
der Mr. Peyton 's pro teotjoD^ when occasionally the 
mighty arm of the law was found unable to resist 
the aggressions of the strong against the weak. 
Belonging to a race almost universally considered 
inferior, regarded as the pariahs of society, even 
when in outward forms justice was done to them, 
the spirit with which its enactments was carried 
out was often so oppressive, that they derived but 
little satisfaction from its decrees; and obliged to 
live apart, to eat apart, to enjoy themselves apart, 
and to come by themselves to that blessed sacra- 
\ ment in which believers declare that they are "one 
I in Christ," while every attempt to put themselves 
on even a temporary level with those more favored 
is so jealously guarded against and resisted, it is 
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wonderful that there is still so muoh good-will and 
kindness of feeling between the races, and that in 
the hearts of those on whom these customs must 
press so heavily there is so little bitterness orliatred 
excited. 

Not long after Mr. Peyton left Philadelphia, there 
was an anti-slavery fair held there, and great feel- 
ing was aroused in consequence in relation to that 
much-vexed subject. In addition to this, an old 
feud between the lowest class of laborers and the 
colored race had broken out afresh in the suburbs 
of the city. All the watchfulness of the police was 
insufficient to prevent the perpetration of acts of 
fearful violence, in which the blacks were almost 
invariably the sufferers rather than the aggressors. 

Americus had often seen a living proof of the 
savage ferocity with which these quarrels were 
carried on, in the person of a colored man, whom 
age and misfortune rendered venerable, standing 
at the corner of a street, with his tall athletic fig- 
ure erect and motionless, his head bald and exposed 
to the cold winds, his sightless eyes touching every 
tender heart with painful pity. Though for years he 
might be seen standing in the same spot, the char- 
ity of the passers-by never failed to him, for it could 
easily be seen that he was no common beggar. 

He had been many years before a maker and 
mender of shoes in a very humble way, and was so 
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honest and industrious, that a good deal of the 
custom of the neighborhood in that line fell to his 
share. But unfortunately, after he had fairly 
established himself in his little business, many of 
the houses and shops around were rented by the 
whites, who, indignant at having colored people 
for their rivals, and often their successful ones, 
declared their determination to drive them from 
the street, or inflict- summary vengeance on them. 
This poor man paid little attention to their threats. 
He could not afford to remove — it would break up 
his business, and ruin him entirely ; and he had a 
family dependent on him. Therefore he kept him- 
self as quiet as possible, and worked more indus- 
triously than ever. He could not have pursued a 
course better calculated to excite the malignant 
passions of the unreasonable and excitable people 
around him. 

One night, after he and all his family had retired 
to rest, a gang of ruffians forced their way into his 
room, and while his wife and children were calling 
in vain for mercy and help, they made him blind 
for life. 

Americus had often pitied and relieved him, and 
now, when the same state of feeling was showing 
itself, though not excited to an equal pitch of exas- 
peration, he trembled lest a similar fate, or one even 
worse, might befall him or those dear to him. It 
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was therefore with a feeling of no little fear that 
he prepared to attend a lady who had heen spend- 
ing the evening with his employer's family to her 
residence. If his natural diffidence had not re- 
strained him, he would have told Mr. Patterson 
that he had heard that it was unsafe for a colored 
servant to escort a lady home at that particular 
time, for that, in the excited state of public feeling 
then, they were liable to be stopped and insulted ; 
but he was very much afraid of being called a 
coward ; and besides, as Mr. Patterson was unable, 
from the state of his health, to attend the lady 
himself, he saw no other way left, if she chose to 
walk. 

His heart misgave him as she turned into Tenth 
Street, and continued walking for some distance in 
a southerly direction, and still more as the fire-bell 
had been pealing forth its summons for some* time, 
its strokes indicating that the engines were needed 
in that part of the city. It had ceased ringing a 
few minutes before the lady had set forth on her 
homeward way, and they were passed by one engine 
after another clattering over the pavement on their 
return, with the usual noisy and shouting accom- 
paniment of men and boys. 

They passed quickly along, and Americus was in 
hopes that the rest of their way might be pursued 
without interruption, when suddenly strange and 
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frightful sounds from one of the neighboring streets 
— oaths, imprecations, blows, harried trampling on 
the sidewalk, with the sadden fall of some heavy 
body — ^startled the timid pedestrians. 

The lady turned hastily to Americas, who was 
at a little distance behind her, and bade him come 
nearer. 

'^ Some of the fire companies must be engaged in 
a fight," said she ; " we had better turn into the 
next street." 

But before they had time to do this, the combat- 
ants came rushing around the corner, shouting, 
fighting, and struggling in the most inextricable 
confasion. Some of the foremost of the crowd caught 
sight of the lady and Americus, and with a savage 
yell they sprang toward them. 

The lady ran up the steps of the nearest house, 
the door of which was opened, as soon as she reach- 
ed it, by the inmates, who had seen the disturbance, 
and were eager to afford her a refuge. They did 
not observe Americus, or were afraid to keep the 
door open longer, for it was closed as he approached 
it, and he was obliged to face the excited mob, whose 
passions having dethroned their conscience and over- 
powered their reason, now possessed the whole mass, 
and led them on to deeds that seemed rather the 
instinctive acts of ferocious and destructive animals 
than those of rational beings. 
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No one stopped to ask the cause of the onset on 
the unoffending man, still less to question its justice, 
and before he had time to collect his thoughts, 
Americas found himself the centre of the tumultu- 
ous crowd, and the recipient of blows and thrusts 
that fell upon him like a shower of hailstones. He 
was pushed down and trampled upon several times, 
and as often rose, terror and desperation rendering 
him hardly conscious of the injuries he received, and 
pressed his way through the throng. 

Unfortunately, he happened to be particularly 
well-dressed that night, and there was not an arti- 
cle of his apparel, from his carefully tied cravat 
down to his brightly polished boots, that did not cost 
him several severe bruises from the jealous mob. 
At length, with his clothes torn and hanging in rib- 
bons around him, without his hat, and with but one 
boot, he found himself in a part of the crowd too 
busy settling their private quarrels, as to the supe- 
riority of their respective engines, to concern them- 
selves about him. 

Slipping unobservedly through them, while cries 
of " Stop the nigger ! Stop him !" were shouted in 
vain to combatants engaged in their own disputes, 
he reached at last the corner of the street. To run 
hastily round it, and take refuge in an oyster cellar 
near by, kept by an acquaintance of his, was the 
work of a moment. 
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He went in expecting to receive the attention his 
bruises and other injuries required ; but instead of 
that he soon found himself busy in assisting and 
comforting others ; for lying stretched on a couch 
hastily prepared in the cellar was its proprietor, in 
a state of profound insensibility. The blood slowly 
trickling from some wounds in his face and hands 
alone showed that he was still alive^ 

" How did this happen ?" asked Americus. 

" You know Joshua Mason's people ?" asked the 
wife of the injured man. 

" Very well," was the reply. 

" Well, you see, they was a goin' to give a dance, 
and we had been invited, but we couldn't very 
well go ; and they wanted John to send the isters, 
and John he got them all ready ; he cooked them his 
own self, the very last he'll ever cook, I'm afraid ; 
and then he said, as there wa'n't much business a 
doin' to-night, he'd take them round himself, and 
see how they came on, and our little Alfred went 
with him ; and he says, that just after they got into 
Myamensing, a whole gang of Killers and Bouncers, 
and all them rowdy fellers, ran out from some alley 
and tried to get the isters away from John ; but 
John he held on, and called for the p'lice as loud as 
he could ; then they all rushed on him, and some 
had knives in their hands, and Alfred couldn't see 
'zactly how it was ; but he saw a little feller creep 
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up behin' my husband with a slung-shot in hia 
hand, and give him such a blow with it on the back 
of his head that he fell down as if he was struck 
dead ; and then they grabbed the isters and ran 
away." 

The poor woman sobbed piteously as she finished 
her simple story. Her apprehensions proved to be 
well founded, for her husband never recovered from 
the injuries he received that night. Yet the per- 
petrators of that lawless act of violence, though liv- 
ing in the midst of a law and order-loving commu- 
nity, were never discovered nor brought to justice. 

It is a true remark of some modern writer, that 
no barbarians, riot even the Groths and Vandals of 
former times, are so reckless, and fierce, and destruc- 
tive in their habits as the savages of civilization. 

Growing up under the shadow of Christian 
churches, but. unsummoned by their bells ; living 
amid people refined and educated, but who avoid all 
intercourse with them, as if there were contamina- 
tion in their approach; thus debarred from their ear- 
liest cry from all good influences, and shtit up to 
the teachings of riot and intemperance, and fraud 
and poverty, that debases where it does not purify, 
it is but the legitimate working out of the dark 
problem that such means applied to such natures 
should produce the results that are read of daily in 
the purlieus of all large cities. 
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The Saxon has not the indolent and docile nature 
of the African, hut with strong passions and insa- 
tiate desires, he has mighty energies to incite them 
to activity, and a resolute will that hangs on to its 
prey with unyielding pertinacity. These qualities, 
so powerful when directed to any good purpose, are 
equally so when urging their possessors forward in 
the downward path, or rather, as one restraint after 
another drops off, they seem to gain, as they de- 
scend, in adroitness in planning and energy in ex- 
ecuting their reckless schemes. 

If the lazy philanthropists, who give a small share 
of their income to advance the cause of Christ, and 
then settle down under the complacent impression 
that they have done all that is required, and may 
fairly claim the epithet of benevolent, were hut once 
to wake up and realize how much more good a lit- 
tle activity of the spirit and a little personal influ- 
ence would do than all their money, they might 
soon clear the crowded haunts of men from those 
who, in the hot blood of their youth, waste their en- 
ergies and degrade their souls by deeds of violence 
and shame. If the pious and high-minded> would 
but know and employ the almost divine power they 
possess of uplifting, by their more elevated nature, 
the lower spirits to a purer sphere, how much might 
they accomplish ! 

The state of things which has been described 
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lasted but a short time. It was only the outburst 
of a spa89iodic phrensy, which seems to seize at in- 
tervals upon that class of men who, with vacant 
minds and undeveloped reason, have yet strong pas- 
sions with nothing to wreak them upon, and ener- 
gies that clamor for active exertion. 

Americus reached bis home safely, and was so 
kindly nursed that he soon recovered from the inju- 
ries he received. Thankful for his escape, he had no 
desire to punish those who had so wantonly attack- 
ed him. His only feeling toward them was a pru- 
dent desire to avoid any other encounter with them 
in any way. When Mr. Patterson told him that 
some, of the rioters were taken up, and that if he 
went to the magistrate's office be might identify 
those who had assaulted him, he showed such re- 
luctance to taking the step that Mr. Patterson did 
not ^ress it upon him. 

The lady in whose service he had met this dan- 
ger called to inquire after him, and sent him a pres- 
ent, which consoled him for his sufferings. Not long 
afterward, Mr. Patterson deciding to go to<Paris to 
reside for some time, Americus gladly consented to 
accompany the family there, as he told Clara he 
had heard that " distinctions of color were unknown 
in that land." 

For two or three years all went smoothly with 
Ben and Clara, to whose family a little Charley had 
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been added. On Mr. and Mrs. Peyton's annual vis- 
its, they always found them happy and comforta- 
ble ; and although no amount of advice made them 
less improvident or extravagant, yet their hopeful- 
ness and easy tranquillity as to the future at last 
infected Mrs. Peyton, who declared herself tired of 
acting the part of the skeleton at their continual 
banquet, and on her last visit contented herself with 
praising her husband's namesake, giving Maggie a 
dress, and commending Clara's housekeeping and 
Ben's steady conduct. 

But the time of trial came at last, as it surely 
does come in the life of every human being. If the 
waters of prosperity make the plants grow Vank, 
and full of leaves and blossoms when fruit and seed 
may be looked for, then is adversity commissioned, 
with her unsparing fires, to extirpate every root and 
branch that has left unfulfilled the gracious purpose 
for which it was appointed. 

A few weeks of unusually variable weather in 
early winter, of warm, spring-like days, alternating 
with chfiling rains and gusts of snow and sleet, 
during which Ben was more exposed than usual, 
laid him up with the inflammatory rheumatism in 
the midst of the season. Mr. Westcott, whose fam- 
ily were among the gayest and most fashionable in 
the city, was obliged to engage another coachman 
to supply Ben's place, though he promised to em- 
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ploy him again as soon as he was sufficiently re- 
covered, and continued his wages to him as usual 
fc?r the first three months of his illness ; then, find- 
ing that Ben still continued helpless, and that Cla- 
ra's time was so much occupied in nursing him and 
attending to the children, that she had hut little 
opportunity for sewing, he advised him to go to the 
h<>spital. 

But this Ben was unwilling to do, neither would 
Clara consent that he should leave her. Laying 
aside all the follies and fripperies on which she had 
wasted so much time, and thought, and money, she 
sold her finery, stopped Maggie's music lessons, 
with a sigh it must he confessed, and set her to 
taking care of the haby, while in a sixpenny wrap- 
per she seated herself, like the devoted wife she 
really was, by the bedside of her suffering husband, 
and sewed day and night, till her dazzled eyes could 
hardly discern the needle in her wearied fingers. 

Bat there is nothing more dispiriting than to try 
to make up for wasted time by crowding into one 
hour the work of three. Each moment brings with 
it its own duties and its peculiar privileges, and, 
passing on with no human relentings, leaves behind 
it a blessing or a curse, as these have been per- 
formed and enjoyed, or neglected and unreoeived. 

Besides, it was a heavy task to fall upon one 
woman, to support with her unassisted fingers a 

E 
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siok man, two children, and herself. But with the 
aid of some friends of her own color, and a little 
assistance from the numerous benevolent societies 
of that most benevolent of cities, Clara contrived to 
keep the family in a decent room and in tolerable 
comfort for a year or two. 

But as Ben's disease refused to yield either to 
time or medical remedies, and the strong man lay 
helpless as a child day after day, and month after 
month, their friends grew weary of helping them, 
and fell away one by one, till even Amanda Fitz*- 
waiter, who had proved, by her constant sympathy, 
that her heart was at least equal to her vanity, said 
** She didn't know what was to be done. Things 
was gettin' worse every day, and with three chil- 
lun of her own she didn't see her way clar to do 
much more. It was hard times just now, but if 
Clara could scrouge along a little while, perhaps 
they'd mend." 

The liberality of the poor to each other would 
surprise any one unacquainted with the fact. If it 
had not been for the sympathy and kindness of those 
hardly one degree better off than herself, Clara could 
not have borne up so long as she did under the 
troubles coming upon her. 

At length Ben began slowly to recover, and when 
reduced to their last crust, with not a cent in their 
possession to buy food for their almost naked chil- 
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dren, he managed to brush the ooat so long useless 
to him, and which now hung round his onoe athlet- 
ic form in loose wrinkles, and went with the feeble 
step of a convalescent to his old employer to claim 
his promise of a re-engagement. But during his 
long illness, Mr. Westcott had died, the family were 
separated, and Ben turned away with a great dis- 
appointment lying heavy on his heart. 

Neither his principles nor his disposition fitted 
him to meet this emergency, and for the first time 
in his life he went home reeling with intoxication ; 
having spent in drink a little money some acquaint- 
ance had lent him, with which he had intended to 
buy food for liis family. 

Their downward course after this was one that 
has been so often trodden and described, that the 
particulars need no repetition. With a drunken 
husband and two children, Clara found herself un- 
able to sustain the unequal conflict with life's bur- 
dens, yet she never gave entirely up ; her self-re- 
spect grew daily weaker, and her principles less 
able to resist the evil influences around her, yet 
love for her husband and children preserved her 
from many temptations that might otherwise have 
proved too strong. 

One bitter day in February, two young ladies 
were walking with the quick, firm step of those to 
whom life is an enjoyment as well as a battle, 
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through the crowded thoroughfares of Chestnut 
Street. The keen wind brought the blood tingling 
to their cheeks, and even with their muffs and boas, 
and thickly wadded cloaks wrapped around them, 
they felt its piercing cold. A little colored girl with 
bare feet, and apparently nothing but an old blanket 
shawl wrapped around her shivering frame, stopped 
them with the entreaty, so pitiful at such seasons, 
" Please ladies, give me some money to, buy a little 
bread . My mother is sick, and can't work any more." 

" Have you no father ?" asked they. 

** Yes, but he's sick too, and I have a little broth- 
er at home ; but the baby died yesterday, and we've 
no money to bury it." 

After asking a few more questions, the young la- 
dies decided to follow the child home to see if she 
told the truth, and if so, to render more effectual as- 
sistance than street alms would prove. They were 
not overly gifted with that virtue which some good 
old divine prayed to be delivered from, the worldly 
virtue of prudence, or they would hardly have ac- 
companied the girl through all the alleys, and turn- 
ings, and out-of-the-way places into which she led 
them. At length they came to a narrow alley 
swarming with negroes. The houses seemed like 
ant-hills, ^filled to the top, and the sidewalks were 
crowded with their overflowings. Fat black faces 
darkened every window. Stout, lazy-looking men 
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lounged in the doors, and, cold as it was, children 
of all ages and complexions were tumbling, fight- 
ing, and swearing upon the side- walks. 

One of the young ladies was alarmed, and wish- 
ed to turn back ; but the other, whose benevolence 
would have led her unshrinkingly through a battle- 
field when the contest was at its height, pressed on 
without giving a glance around her. The child 
went to the door of a cellar, that seemed rather like 
a little opening in the pavement, and gliding down, 
beckoned to the ladies to follow her. Even the more 
courageous one of the two hesitated to do this, while 
the other held her back imploringly. During this 
moment of hesitation, a tall, gaunt mulatto woman, 
with wild and glaring eyes, approached them. 

" Gro back, young ladies," she exclaimed, with a 
theatrical start and gesture ; " what are such as you 
doing here ? This is no place for you. Has your 
senses quite vanished from you, that you come to 
such a bottomless pit ? My daughter ! I lost her 
here ; and I come to look for her morning and night. 
But I never want no other mother to feel what I've 
felt. Gro back this minute, and if any one dares to 
say a word to you — " and she flourished a broken 
cane she held in her hand. 

Her manner and words so alarmed the more timid 
one that she could hardly stand, and the other young 
lady was about to retrace her steps, quite unwill- 
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ingly though, when she caught sight of a gentle- 
man approaching. ' 

** There is Mr. Lyndsay, the city missionary," 
said she ; *' how fortunate !" and beckoning to him, 
he hurried to her assistance. 

He was evidently known in the alley ; for the 
commotion and bustle that had been caused by the 
entrance of the young ladies was quieted at his ap« 
proach, and the woman who had accosted them so 
singularly welcomed him with an approving smile 
and gesiture, tod, bidding him take good care of the 
ladies, left them to him, and disappeared in a house 
near by. 

" That is a half-deranged woman," observed Mr. 
Lyndsay ; " the loss of her only child has affected 
her intellect; but, notwithstanding that, she has 
great influence among these demi-brutes. If it had 
not been for her, I should hardly have met with the 
tolerance 1 have here. But how did you happen to 
come to such a place ?" 

** We were following a little beggar-girl home, to 
see if the sad story she told us was really true, and 
were so intent upon keeping sight of her, that we 
hardly noticed where she was leading us. She flit- 
ted down those steps and disappeared in that dark 
cellar at our feet, and we are almost afraid to pur- 
sue our investigations further ; yet she was so mis- 
erably clad, and told such a piteous tale, that I do 
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not like to go home without finding out the truth 
about her." 

" If you will trust the matter to me," said Mr. 
Lyndsay, "I will attend to it, and report to you 
this afternoon, if you like." 

" Thank you," replied the young lady ; " that 
will be the best way, I suppose. But they are 
probably in immediate want of fire and food, and 
on so cold a day as this there ought not to be an 
hour's delay in providing for their necessities. I 
will leave some money with you that you can spend 
for them as you think best;" and the young lady 
drew her purse from her muff. 

" Put up your purse, Miss Sumner," exclaimed 
Mr. Lyndsay, hastily; "wait, till we are out of this 
alley." 

But his warning came too late. A slender, sharp- 
looking colored boy, who wanted but a shade or two 
of being white, had been hovering unnoticed near 
them, listening to their conversation. No sooner 
did his keen eyes catch sight of the purse, weighed 
down by its burden, than with a sudden dart upon 
it he clutched it and sprang into the nearest house. 

Mr. Lyndsay looked distressed, and Miss Sumner 
glanced at her empty hand with blank dismay. 

"It is my whole quarter's allowance," said she; 
** papa gave it to me this morning." 
« "I am afraid you will never recover it," said 
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Mr. Lyndsay. " There is no one in the whole 
street but Judith, the crazy woman, who would 
not, I think, for a little share of the profits, assist 
the boy in concealing himself. But let me take 
you away from here as soon as possible," added 
he, seeing that a new commotion was exciting this 
hive of drones. ** I will return and see what oan 
be done about your loss, and your proteges also." 

The young ladies were very glad to accept his 
offer, for Miss Sumner's companion W£is trembling 
with terror, and Miss Sumner herself had lost some 
of her courage with her purse. 

They had but just turned the corner, and were 
breathing more freely, when their attention was 
attracted by a loud shout behind them. On look- 
ing back, they saw Judith running toward them 
with the purse in her hand. She had seen the 
whole affair from a window, and as the boy hap- 
pened to take refuge in the same house with her- 
self, she flew upon him, and with a celerity and 
adroitness equal to his own, snatched his prize 
from his grasp and ran with it after its owner. 
This had caused the bustle that alarmed Mr. 
Lyndsay and the young ladies. 

Miss Sumner's eye took a hasty survey of the 
woman's dress. She saw that it was arranged 
with a certain decency and neatness, which showed 
that her old habits of order and regard for her per- 
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sonal appearance had not quite deserted her ; but 
it' looked old and thin, and on this bitter day she 
braved the cold air without either bonnet or shawl. 

The young lady drew a small gold piece from 
her purse and offered it to her. 

" What do you give me this for ?" she burst 
forth, with increased wildness of look and flighti- 
ness of manner ; " is it for my honesty ? Do you 
dare to pay me for my honesty ? You rich folks 
think you can buy us poor ones, soul and body; 
but I'm. above you all. I live up in the sky with 
the Lord and his angels, where you daren't come — 
where you daren't come, with all your precious gold 
and silver ;" and she glared close into Miss Sumner's 
eyes with her own, in whose depths of gloom no 
ray of brightness shone. 

"It was for the trouble you had taken for me 
that I offered you that," said Miss Sumner, quietly 
and soothingly, " not for your honesty." 

" Trouble !" repeated Judith, with a wild laugh ; 
**ha! ha! you call that trouble, do you? Oh! 
child, child !" with a sudden change to the deepest 
sadness of tone and look, " if you had a husband 
and brother in the penitentiary for nine long years 
for loving money too well, and a daughter in the 
cold ground because she wanted- to live like a lady, 
and keep her hands soft, and wear silks and velvets 
like you white ladies, then you would know what 

E2 
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trouble was. Take back this money, or I'll fling 
it in the gutter where it belongs." 

Miss Sumner took it, and Judith disappeared 
round the corner. Mr. Lyndsay accompanied them 
a little way, and then returned to fulfill his promise 
of ascertaining the condition of the occupants of the 
cellar. 

He descended the rickety steps, and stood for a 
few minutes to let his eyes become accustomed to 
the gloom of the place. He heard a faint voice 
speaking at intervals from the further corner of the 
room, and gradually there came out in the dim light 
the figure of a woman stretched on the ground (for 
the cellar had no floor) ; in another corner lay what 
seemed a bundle of rags, breathing heavily ; and a 
little boy, with hardly an article of clothing upon 
him, was crouching among the smouldering ashes 
in the chimney corner. The girl who had led the 
ladies to this desolate abode stood near the fire- 
place, with her large eyes, which glittered unnatu- 
rally in her thin face, fixed with a painfully eager 
look on the compassionate visitor. 

The least distressing object in the miserable room 
was the dead body of a babe, whose life was as yet 
counted only by months and days. The inefiable 
repose of its softly-rounded features — ^the perfect se- 
renity and peace stamped on its innocent face — ^the 
once restless hands, whose light, uncertain touch 
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had thrilled the mother's heart, now gently laid over 
in each other with their dimples frozen into them — 
all that wonderful structure, so perfect and incom- 
prehensible in its minutest details, laid aside by its 
Maker, while yet the spirit that informed it was un- 
conscious of the glorious gift it had received — in a 
word, all the halo of blessedness and heaven that 
lies around the couch of the innocent dead, now 
seemed to shed its sanctity and silence ovet that 
most dreary place and its occupants. 

The reader will already have surmised that they 
who were reduced to this deep degradation were no 
other than Ben and Clara ; and that not poverty 
alone, but crime, had been at work before they could 
sink so far. Ben had become a confirmed drunk- 
ard, not so much from love of drink as to drown 
thought and remorse; and Clara, after trying in 
vain to arouse in him a better spirit, had given up 
in despair, and allowed matters to take their own 
course, without attempting to do the little in her 
power to enable them to retain their old position. 

But by how many cords does our heavenly Fa- 
ther draw back the wanderers to his fold ! In this, 
almost the lowest depth to which human nature 
could sink, there came to Clara this babe, like a 
dove from the ark of Grod's mercy ; and though, even 
as the dove found the earth inhospitable and un- 
kind, so the babe lay unwelcoraed and uncherished 
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on its mother's breast, yet six months of helpless 
loveliness and endearing trast oould not but soften a 
heart hardened by despair rather than vice ; and 
when, to complete its mission, the child's soul took 
its flight for heaven, it went bearing for its olive 
branch the repentant prayers and tears of its sor- 
row-stricken mother. 

But though prayers that had long been strange 
to her lips came from her heart, mingled with earn- 
est resolutions of amendment and the bitterest pangs 
of remorse, yet, situated as she was, sick, cold, and 
hungry, with a husband who answered every appeal 
with a drunken growl, and no human aid near, she 
could not see how she could put her resolves into 
practice. 

It was without her knowledge, while she lay with 
her head buried in her hands, sighing, moaning, and 
ejaculating brief and earnest prayers for mercy and 
deliverance, that Maggie had slipped out on what 
had been for a long time her daily errand ; and now, 
as if in answer to her cries, there stood before her 
the man whose business it was to seek out the poor 
and needy 

Mr. Lindsay, with the promptness of true charity, 
soon had a fire blazing on the hearth, and an ample 
dinner provided for them. The pleasant warmth 
drew Ben from his corner, and he tried to utter a few 
expressions of gratitude as he hung over the blaze. 
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The good missionary became interested in Clara's 
account of their sufferings ; who, though she tried 
to shelter Ben's fault under the plea of illness, re- 
lated every thing else so artlessly and simply that 
Mr. Lindsay was convinced of its truth. From the 
Dorcas Society of a neighboring church he obtained 
garments for herself and the children, wood from 
another benevolent society, and with the money 
Miss Sumner had intrusted to him he hired a better 
room, to which he had them removed immediately. 

Miss Sumner visited them there, and with her 
assistance Mr. Lindsay discovered some old patrons 
of Clara, who were very glad to find again the Heat 
seamstress after whom they had made many inef- 
fectual inquiries. 

"If you are willing to work hard, Clara," said 
Mr. Lindsay, "I will promise you enough to do." 

" Yes, sir," replied Clara ; " I am too glad to get 
work not to do the best I can — 'deed I will ; but 
Ben hain't got no ambition left. I'm afraid for him. 
May be, sir, if you would talk to him pleasant, he 
might feel better." 

Mr. Lindsay sought an opportunity to speak to 
him alone, and tried by encouraging words to awak- 
en some of his old spirit in him. 

Ben was employed in splitting up a load of wood, 
a job that had accidentally fallen to him, and, stop- 
ping in his work, he said, shaking his head, 
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" 'Taint of the least use to talk to me that way, 
Mr. Lindsay. I've tried my best, and I ain't any 
thing but a nigger, and never shall be. I'm just as 
good and respectable now as when I had twenty 
dollars a month, and my wife dressed like a lady ; 
and what's the use of doing any thing more. You 
talk to me about educating my children^ but what's 
the use of it. You see that black man that went 
by us just now, and held up his head so high when 
he saw me standing here. Well, I know'd him 
very well wonst, when I first came to the city. He 
was a head waiter then at parties, and is now, I 
believe ; and he has been laying up money all his 
life. He's worth now twenty thousand dollars at 
least, and what good will it do him or his children ? 
The more they know, the wuss it will be for 'em ; 
for they won't keep company with their own color, 
and white folks won't associate with them, and thar 
they are shut up by themselves ; and what good do 
their Brussels carpets and pianny do them, I'd like 
to know? They may try till they split, and they 
won't be any thing but just what I am, a nigger 
that every body despises.'.' 

**No person who does their duty," replied Mr. 
Lyndsay, "is ever despised, no matter what his 
color may be." 

" Perhaps, Mr. Lyndsay, if the world was all made 
up of good people like you, that might be so. But 
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people for the most part don't stop to ask if I do 
my duty. They see that I ain't a white man, and 
push me out of the way. Don't you believe, Mr. 
Lyndsay, that Clary is a great deal more respecta- 
ble and well-behaved than some of these poor, mis- 
erable white women about here." 

*' Certainly I do," said Mr. Lyndsay ; " Clara is 
a good wife, and is trying hard now to bring up 
her children well." 

" Clary is a good woman, Mr. Lyndsay ; it was 
all _my fault that we were in that hole where you 
found us. She strived and struggled as hard as 
any poor woman could, but she couldn't keep me 
from drinking, and at last she had to give up. But 
she's never given me a hard word all the time we've 
been together, and if I leave off drink, as I am go- 
ing to do, it will be for no other reason but that I 
don't want to see her and the children suffer. Well, 
now, good as she is, and nice and handsome as she 
can make herself look, if I was to take her in the 
cars, and they was full, the meanest and dirtiest 
white woman, or man either, would have a seat, 
and she would have to stand all the way ; and if it 
was the steam-boat, she'd have to sleep on deck, and, 
like as not, not get any thing to eat — always be 
shoved a one side, as if she wa'n't made by the same 
Grod. Oh, Mr. Lyndsay, it's mighty hard for a man 
like me, that could be as good as any body, if his 
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skin were a shade or two lighter, to be kept down 
so all the time, and not get drunk or wicked." 

Ben had a great deal more to say, for he had 
thought more, in his temporary intervals of sobriety 
during the last two years, than, ever before in his 
life ; and this was the first time that his thoughts 
had found utterance. But, as he was becoming a 
little excited, Mr. Lyndsay, fearing he might be 
soon addressing an audience instead of an individ- 
ual, left him, promising to call and see him soon. 

To all religious exhortations Ben turned a deaf 
ear, and after a time grew restive under them, and 
sometimes almost rude. To Clara's remonstran- 
ces he replied, 

" Preaching is very well, I ain't nothin' against 
it. I wouldn't mind doing a little of it myself. 
But to keep at a feller from mornin' till night, with 
*Do this — it's your duty,' and 'bear that — it's your 
duty too;' and if you are knocked down, get up and 
rub the mud off, and say * Thank you, for that's your 
duty ;' and if you work hard all day, and get noth- 
ing but a cuss when you ask for your pay at night, 
why go home and make a special prayer for the man 
before you go to sleep, for that's another duty — ^this 
is coming it rather too strong. Mr. Lyndsay is a 
good man himself; but if he'd only keep his preach- 
ing for the white people, and let them practice it on 
us, it would do a great deal more good, I think." 
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But though Ben grumbled in thia way, still the 
oversight Mr. Lyndsay kept upon him was of great 
service in keeping him firm in his resolution to be 
temperate and industrious. A situation was pro- 
cured for him with some difficulty, where, although 
the wages were low and the work heavy, and not 
connected with horses in the most remote degree, 
yet he performed his duties faithfully, and brought 
home the money to his wife every Saturday night. 

It grieved Clara very much that she could not 
induce him to renew his old practice of accompa- 
nying her to church on Sunday, but he had heard 
enough pious talk, he said, to last him the rest of 
his life; and so he passed the day principally in 
trying to keep asleep. 

During all this time, Americus remained in Par- 
is, and Mr. Peyton had been prevented, by affairs 
connected with his family, from visiting the North, 
so that their apparent neglect, which weighed heav- 
ily on the minds of Ben and Clara, was afterward 
satisfactorally accounted for. As often happens, 
when trials are sent upon the weak and dependent, 
human aid is put far away, that they may learn 
more readily the hard lesson of faith and trust in 
the unseen arm of the All-Father. 



( 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LIFE IN CANADA. 

Amid all life's quests, 
There seems but worthy one^to do men good. 

Bailet. 

During one of his summer excursions, Mr. Peyton 
stopped for a few days at Niagara, on his way, with, 
his family, to Montreal and Quebec. While walking 
about on the Canada side of the Falls, stopping now 
and then to examine and admire the grand spectacle 
from some new point of view, Mrs. Peyton's eye was 
/ caught by a beautiful flower swaying on its slender 
stem on a steep slope, high above her head. 

The hillside was covered with broken, shingling 
rocks, and from the midst of these, without even a 
blade of grass to bear it company, grew up this lit- 
tle delicate flower. Unheeding the overshadowing 
grandeur of its mighty rival, yet strengthened and 
refreshed by the few drops of spray now and then 
flung upon it out of the profusion of its abundance, 
it went on gathering in some mysterious way every 
day new strength and beauty from the uncongenial 
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earth around, until at last it lifted its blue eye to 
the clear sky and soft air of that delicious June day, 
a perfect flower, speaking its Maker's praise as clear- 
ly with its still small voice, as did its glorious rival, 
whose grand anthem w^ent pealing ceaselessly on 
day and night, winter and summer. 

There was a vein of poetry in Virginia's mind 
leading her to invest material objects with conscious 
life and meaning, and the voices of the flower and 
the cataract spoke as distinctly to her heart as if 
her ear had heard their uttered words. She was 
fond too of memorials, and had retained her girlish 
habit of collecting and preserving flowers and leaves,* 
or some other characteristic memento, from all places 
of note she visited. 

She wished to obtain this flower, which had awak- 
ened such a train of pleasant thoughts in her heart ; 
and as Mr. Peyton was a little distance in advance 
with an elderly lady on his arm, she attempted to 
climb the slope herself. But the stones slipped un- 
der her feet, and, recalling a fatal accident that had 
occurred near there not long before, she reluctantly 
gave up the attempt. 

" I will get it for you, ma'am," said a voice be- 
hind her, and a man sprang up the diflicult ascent, 
and, returning, offered her the little blossom. 

She took it, and looking at him to thank him, 
recognized an old acquaintance. 
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" Why, Edward," she exclaimed, " is it pos- 
sible !" 

" Yes, Mrs. Peyton," said he ; "I knew you as 
soon as I saw you walking across the bridge, and I 
ran down to ask you about all the people in Clinton. 
I was afraid, if I waited, you might get over the other 
side." 

'* You wouldn't venture over there, Edward ?" 
asked Mrs. Peyton, with a smile. 

** No, indeed, ma'am, I had too hard work to get 
here to put myself in the least danger again." 

Mrs. Peyton gave him all the information she 
'could recall of their mutual acquaintances in Clin- 
ton, for they had been born and brought up in the 
same town ; and though the broad gulf that separates 
the serf frorti the freeborn, the black from the white 
race, lay between them, yet integrity and a manli- 
ness that commanded respect on the one hand, with 
a kind and sympathetic nature on the other, spanned 
the gulf, and made them meet with a degree of 
pleasure and interest that only those can under- 
stand who have been brought up from their infancy 
to look upon the negro as a member of the same 
household. 

'* And now," said Mrs. Peyton, when she had 
finished telling him of the welfare of his mother and 
sisters, as well as of all his other friends, " how did 
you manage to get here ?" 
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" It was a great deal more easy than I thought 
it would be," replied Edward ; " do you remember 
Miss Lucy's wedding, Miss Virginia?" unconsciously 
using the most familiar name. 

" Yes, it was not long after mine." 

" Well, my old master sent me two or three days 
beforehand with her silver, up in the country whar 
she was going to live. The other servants had been 
taking up every thing else to make the house com- 
fortable, and I was to take care of every thing, and 
have it all in order for her when she came. I had 
been contriving ways and means for a long time for 
running away, and had had, I reckon, twenty differ- 
ent plans, but they didn't come to any thing. Still, 
my mind was made up, that if I had to wait forty 
year, I would run away at the end of it, if I had a 
fair chance, for my old master treated me so bad 
that I never had a happy moment. He didn't beat 
me so much, but he didn't give me a minute's peace, 
and he used to call me all the hard names he could 
lay his tongue to. But, yet, he used to trust me 
with all his business, and he had made a standing 
order that whenever he got drunk — and he used to 
have a frolic every two or three weeks — I should 
attend to him. I have had as much as three thou- 
sand dollars in my care at a time, when he had 
been selling his crops and got drunk before he put 
the money in the bank ; and yet, though he never 
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lost a oent by me^, he'd keep on abusing me till my 
patience fairly gave out." 

'^ I know he was a hard master," said Virginia ; 
"there was not a person in Clinton who was not 
glad when they found you were really off." 

" I took the silver up to Miss Lucy's place," con- 
tinued Edward, " and then I thought, as they would 
all be so busy at home that it would be at least a 
week before they would find out that I was gone, 
that I could not have a better time, and so I start- 
ed. I had ten dollars, that I had earned in different 
ways, and had saved unbeknown to my master, or 
he would have taken it away, and that, with the 
clothes I had on, was all I had in^ the world. That 
lasted me till I got to some little town in New York, 
and then when I was not more than a day's journey 
from here, I was taken sick, and had to lie there a 
week. Some of the colored folks about took me in, 
and took care of me till I was well again, and as 
soon as I could hold myself up, I set out to finish 
my journey on foot. That was the hardest part of 
the way, for I was so weak I could hardly crawl 
along, and I felt every moment my old master's 
hand on my shoulder. But I never heard any thing 
from him, and I was so glad when my feet touched 
this ground, that it seemed to me I felt well right 
away. I have been mighty homesick too, since I 
have been here, and wanted to see all the people in 
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ClintoQ but one. I have never heard the first word 
from my mother or sisters, or any one else there, 
since I left till now, and 'deed it does me good to 
hear all about them." 

*' Have you ever wanted to go back ?" asked Mrs. 
Peyton. 

" No, Miss Virginia, I might if I had had a dif- 
ferent master, for I had a very hard time the first 
winter here. I 'most froze to death, and starved too. 
But I have a good place now, and am doing very 
well." 

" Do the people generally treat you better than 
they did at home ?" 

" No, Miss Virginia, nothing like as well. They 
don't seem as natural to us, nor we to them, maybe, 
as those we were raised with. Somehow, they don't 
seem to have the same consideration for us, and I 
know some here that would be very glad to get back 
if they were sure they would not be punished. But 
that's not my feelings. I wouldn't 'vise any one 
to come here, though, that wa'n't willing to work 
harderf and rough it as much as they ever did in 
their lives." 

By this time they had overtaken Mr. Peyton, who 
also knew and recognized Edward. He asked him 
many questions as to the condition of the colored 
people in Canada ; and Edward's answers, while 
showing that he had observed and thought a great 
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deal on the subject, gave a faithful, yet sad picture, 
of the position of his countrymen in a land which 
needed all the amenities and kindnesses of social 
life to soften the severities of its climate, so partic- 
ularly ill suited to the African. 

The same exclusion from all places open to the 
meanest white man, the same disregard of their com- 
fort, and open contempt for their color, made Cana- 
da any thing but a pleasant place of refuge. "It 
is impossible," thought Mr. Peyton, while meditating 
on this mysterious dispensation of Providence, this 
placing one race in the midst of another, whose 
feelings instinctively rebel against all union on the 
footing of equality ; " it is impossible but that some 
great purpose is to be worked out by these great 
means." 

'* When I was a boy, I accompanied my father to 
Quebec," said Mr. Peyton ; ** we had a servant with 
us, a man named Isaac, who left us soon after we 
reached Canada. He must be an old man now. 
Have you ever happened to meet him ?" 

*' Yes, sir," replied Edward ; " he is living at a 
little village not far from this place. It is a settle- 
ment of colored people, and if you would like to see 
how most of them live here, you might go there. 
I know Isaac very well. He often talks about old 
Virginny to me, and says he was a great fool for 
leaving it. But he's most always sick, and that 
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keeps him down-hearted. He'd be glad to see you, 
I know, for he don't talk about any thing else but 
old times." 

" I will stop to see him," said Mr. Peyton, " for 
he was a good servant." 

Accordingly, a few days after, taking Edward as 
his guide, Mr. Peyton drove over to the little collec- 
tion of hovels and wretched tenements that was 
dignified with the name of village. There was not 
a house in it that seemed able to protect the inmates 
from the changes of the weather, even during the 
summer months ; and it was hard to imagine how 
they could make themselves comfortable in the cold 
weather. 

The nucleus of the place was a large frame house, 
that had been built by some wealthy land-owner in 
that part of the country. But he had long since 
deserted it as untenantable, and it had fallen to its 
present occupants as a matter of course. With its 
paint washed off, its boards dropping away, and 
with hardly a pane of glass left unbroken in the 
windows, it still was by far the best dwelling in 
the place. The others were mere shantys, or huts, 
put up hastily when it was found impossible to obtain 
shelter in the big house, and intended at first only 
for temporary abodes. But they were never unoccu- 
pied, for as fast as one family vacated them another 
made its appearance ready to take their places. 

F 
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^1 Mr. Peyton could hardly help smiling as he ob* 
! served how little change of place or position seemed 

I 

' to affect the strongly-marked yet unobtrusive char- 
acteristics of the African. Here in Canada he found 
the same inertness, the same easy yielding to cir- 
cumstances and aversion to labor, and the same 
good-nature that had so tried his patience in Vir- 
ginia. Every other man and woman had a pipe in 
their mouths, and, dirty and ragged, they lounged 
', about in the warm sun, basking in its beams, and 
' wearing the placid self-complacent look of those 
who had voted care an impertinence, and labor an 
unnecessary degradation. 

As he observed them with the eye of a philoso- 
pher and philanthropist, they gazed back upon him 
with the open-eyed curiosity of the vacant mind. 
Not often had such a presence dignified the path 
they fondly called a street. Mr. Peyton had the 
true patrician stamp, and it gave a value to his 
least word or act far above its intrinsic worth. 
From the inexplicable charm of this influence, at 
once innate and adventitious, no one can wholly 
free themselves, much less the uneducated, who 
yield to its sweet authority an obedience not the 
less entire that it springs as much from love as 
fear. 

It was easy for the gazers to discover that he 
was a Southern planter ; many of them knew the 
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little signs and tokens which gave so distinct a 
character to that class, too well to be mistaken. 
The oarelessly-fitting, yet scrupulously neat dress, 
with its abundance of spotless linen, the slow and 
dignified movement, the air at once commanding 
and benign, told a story easily read by the least 
observant. 

*^ If I didn't know dat old mas'r had been dead 
dese many years, I should say dat was him," 
thought old Isaac, as Mr. Peyton drew near the 
door in which he was sitting. When the strange 
gejitlen^an stopped before him, the old man raised 
his trembling form, and gazed with the anxious, 
uncertain look of age in his face. 

** Don't you remember me, Isaac?" asked Mr. 
Peyton. 

"Oh! it's Mas'r Charles! it's Mas'r Charles!" 
and Isaac's whole face was convulsed with emotion, 
while tears streamed down his cheeks. " I never 
tought to see you or any of de fam'ly dis side de 
grave again, Mas'r jCharles ; and you was a little 
boy when I lef you ; but I know'd you as soon as^ 
you smiled ; and I should ha' know'd you by dat 
any whar." 

"You have had a long life given to you, Isaac," 
cpntinued Mr. Peyton. 

"Yes, Mas'r Charles, I knows dat; but mostly 
I feels like saying, with ole father Jacob, ' Few and 
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evil have the days of the years of my life been,' 
for I has had mo' trouble than I know'd how to 
bar ; but de Lord has helped me, and now I's so 
near to Him that I feels sometimes as if I could 
look straight into glory." 

" You are happy now, then," said Mr. Peyton. 

" Yes, Mas'r Charles, my fight is mos' over, and 
now I'm waitin' with patience for de comin' of de 
Lord. I feel fo' true that He won't try me much 
longer." 

" Is your wife still living ?" 

" No, Mas'r Charles ; dat was my fust great 
'fliction. I had worked hard five years to get 
money enough to buy her freedom, and den she 
came here and took sick directly, and only lived 
seven month. Den I bought my two boys ; dey 
was little boys, and I didn't have much trouble in 
gettin' 'em here ; but one of 'em died two year ago, 
and I has his two chillun to see to, while dere 
mother and my other son works for dem and me 
too. But 'tain't much to work for me now, and 
dough dey's as willin' as can be, I feels dat I sha'n't 
trouble dem long." 

" Have you lived here ever since you left us ?" 
asked Mr. Peyton. 

" Oh, no, Mas'r Charles ! dis is a mighty poor 
place to live in. I used to be a waiter at hotels and 
gentlemen's families till I was too old, and den I 
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lived in the city, and did mos' any thin' I could get 
to do. At last, when I couldn't do no more, I went 
to live in a house jus' at the edge of de town, where 
a great many colored folks used to come. Dey used 
to live in de wood^, and wander about all summer, 
and den crowd as many as de could in dat house, and 
some oders near it, when de col' weather came on. 
I didn't like it much ; but it was better dan dis, for 
white ladies used to come and talk to us sometimes, 
and see if we wanted any thin'; and we had a 
church to go to, which we haven't here — and de 
Sabber day is just like any oder day ; but de peo- 
ple roun' us said that it was a nuisance havin' so 
many niggers in de houses about ; for dar was some 
on 'em dat didn't do nothin' but beg, and maybe 
steal a little; and so one cold night, when it was 
rainin' hard, dey set de houses on fire and burned 
'em down to the groun', and I had to take de chil- 
lun in my ole arms and hoi' em close up to me all 
night to keep 'em warm, and in de mornin' my son 
hunted us up and brought us here, and I 'spects to 
finish my life in dis spot. 'Tain't much matter 'bout 
me now ; but I can't bar to tink dat de chillun will 
grow up where dey hear so little 'bout de blessed 
Jesus." 

Mr. Peyton remained some time longer talking 
with this old servant of his house, and left him at 
last cheered by a visit from one of that family he 
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revered so truly, though a natural instinct had led 
him to desert their protection. Neither were his 
bodily wants forgotten, and the money his old mas- 
ter's son left with him provided for his few necessi- 
ties during the rest of his life, which lasted, indeed, 
but about six weeks after this interview. 

When a person's thoughts are turned steadily in 
one direction, it is wonderful how much can be seen 
in a short space of time ; and Mr. Peyton's investi- 
gations, thorough and patient as they were, only 
served to convince him more and more that Canada 
was no pleasant abiding-place for the blacks, and 
that, held far apart from all intercourse and commun- 
ion with those who occupied the superior position, 
regarded as machines rather than as living souls, 
with little attention paid to their religious training, 
it was fully as probable that they would deteriorate 
as improve by a residence in that country. He saw 
nothing to make him feel that it would be any ad- 
vantage to the laborers on his plantation to change 
their residence from Virginia to Canada. On the 
contrary, he became daily more convinced that his 
servants held decidedly the most advantageous po- 
sition, both for their comfort in this world and oppor- 
tunity for preparation for the next. He felt that 
he would not be willing to expose those who had 
been given into his charge — for whose temporal and 
eternal welfare he had been trained from his child- 
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hood to feel responsible — ^to the temptations, difficul- 
ties, and privations that hedged them in on every 
side in the land whose proud boast it is ^Hhat no 
slave can breathe its air." 

With a single, earnest wish to benefit his servants 
at any self-sacrifice — a wish that time, and thought, 
and patient endeavor had elevated almost to a holy 
passion, and made one of the ruling motives of his 
life — ^he felt that it would be unjust, both to whites 
and blacks, to throw upon society those who have as 
yet proved themselves a burden and a drain, rather 
than an assistance, whenever the conduct of their 
life is given in their own hands. 

Of course, only the masses are here intended. 
There have been noble exceptions ; and, freed from 
the crushing superiority of the white man, they 
have risen up more quickly and in greater numbers 
than their best friends could have ventured to hope 
— ^but not in America. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE PLANTING OF THE NATION. 

I hear the tread of pioneers, 

Of nations yet to be ; 
The first low wash of waves where soon 

Shall roll a human sea. 

Whittier. 

The truth of Machiavelli's maxim, that "to 
make a servile people free, is as difficult as to make 
a free people slaves," had often occurred to Mr. 
Peyton's mind, while recalling the results of his ex- 
periments, yet without disheartening him ; for be- 
tween difficulty and impossibility is a great differ- 
ence, and he knew that few objects of any import- 
ance can be attained without labor and disappoint- 
ment. 

In the month of December, 1816, he went to 
Washington on business. He had intended to re- 
turn by Christmas-day, and his family knew that 
he had arranged his affairs so that they need not 
prevent him, yet he wrote that he was detained 
by. business of importance, and that for the first 
time in his life he could not pass that season, so 
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festive a one in Virginia, with his wife and chil- 
dren. 

He reached home for New-year's day, and when 
the children at last consented to be carried off to 
bed, and the older members of the family were left to 
talk in quiet, Mr. Peyton, addressing his sister, said, 

" At last, Margaret, I have a plan to propose to 
you, which I think even you, with all your practi- 
cal wisdom and cool judgment, must approve. You 
objected to my making my servants free, for you 
said that, whether they wereaiominally bond or free, 
or whether they lived at the North or the South, 
the colored people held, in reality, the position of 
slaves ; and that as long as this was the case, they 
had better have the protection and assistance which 
the relation of master should, and often does, give 
to them. We will not discuss that matter now, but 
what do you say to placing them in an isolated and 
independent position, where they can develop them- 
selves, free from the presence and overshadowing 
superiority of the white race." 

" If they can govern themselves, which is yet to 
be proved," replied Margaret, " that would be the 
best course to take. I would like to see it fairly 
tried, though I confess I am not sanguine as to its 
success." 

" Several of our wisest statesmen and philanthro- 
pists have been engaged in forming such a plan," 
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oontinued Mr. Peyton ; " my delay in Washington 
was caused by my desire to assist as far as I could 
in carrying it out ; for the more I thought about it, 
the more did the grandeur and simplicity of the 
design strike me, and the more did I feel persuaded 
of its practicability and ultimate success." 

^'^How is the idea to be carried out ?" asked Mar- 
garet. 

"I will read you part of the constitution adopted 
by a society at which I was present, where Henry 
Clay presided, and, with John Randolph and Elias 
B. Caldwell, spoke eloquently and ably in favor of 
this object. 

^^ Article L — ^A society shall be formed, and called 
the American Colonization Society, for colonizing the 
free people of color of the United States. 

*^ Article II, — The object to which its attention 
shall be exclusively directed is, to proiriote and ex- 
•ecute a plan for colonizing, with their consent, the 
free people of color residing in our country, in Af- 
rica, or such other place as Congress shall see fit. 
And the society shall act, to effect this object, in 
co-operation with the general government, and such 
of the states as may adopt regulations upon the 

>>iect. Hon. Bushrod Washington has been chosen 
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the president of the society." 
! <* It is certainly a great idea ; I hope it may prove 

a successful one," said Margaret. 
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" Many of those who go out to Africa, where I 
think a suitable location will be found for them, 
will not only receive a benefit themselves from the 
change, but act as missionaries to the heathen 
around them. Even when they do not teach them 
directly, which perhaps in many cases is hardly to 
be expected, the silent influence of their regular and 
Christian mode of life must produce a great effect. 
If I were to tell the hopes and expectations that fill 
my heart when I think upon this subject, I should 
be regarded as an enthusiast." 

"Are there any of your own servants that could 
be induced to try th e_experiment ?" asked Mrs. Fair- 
fax. 

" I have been thinking that it would be the very 
place for Junius," replied Mr. Peyton. " I will speak 
to him about it to-morrow." 

" He needs some encouragement," said Virginia. 
" Nathan told me a few days ago that Junius was 
going to give up studying, for it only made him un- 
happy, and come and help his father on the farm. 
Nathan seemed a good deal troubled about it, for 
Junius has always been his pride." 

Junius listened with evident pleasure to Mr. Pey- 
ton's account of the formation of the Colonization 
Society and its purposes. Accustomed to reverence 
his master as a person of superior wisdom and good- 
ness, his sympathies were readily enlisted in favor 
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of any thing that had excited Mr. Peyton's appro- 
bation. 

He went over ta the farm to talk with his father 
about it. Nathan, naturally averse to change and 
unenterprising, considerably damped his son's zeal 
by the discouraging manner with which he made his 
comments on the untried enterprise. His wife, too, 
did not at all like the idea of emigrating to an un- 
known and heathen country with her six children ; 
and Junius, who had come full of warmth and ar- 
dor, found himself in a little while quite overpower- 
ed by the opposition he met with. 

At last he proposed an adjournment to Keziah's 
cabin, that they might hear her opinion. It was a 
still, cold, starlight night, and as they approached 
they heard her voice, reading with great emphasis 
and feeling. 

" Stop a minute," said Sally ; " let's yer if dat 
ain't ' Sinners, turn — why will ye die?' " 

They stopped to listen, and found that Sally was 
right. 

" She reads dat yer hymn to Polydore every 
night," continued Sally ; " it was de fust ting dat 
struck her heart, and she tinks it will 'feet him, if 
any ting will." 

"Ain't uncle Polydore a Christian?" asked Ju- 
nius. 

" Bless you, honey, yes, dese many years ; but 
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Keziah calls him a backslider, and I dun no what 
else, because he will go to sleep in church, and he 
takes it all as meek as a lamb; but he is a good 
man, fo' true, if any body is." 

When they opened the cabin door,*they found 
Keziah sitting upright in a rocking-chair, which had 
been her first purchase for herself, and reading by 
the light of a blazing fire of pine wood. Polydore 
was gazing mildly and sleepily upon her, endeavor- 
ing, hopelessly, to take in the full meaning of a hyjnn 
he had heard till he knew it by heart, with a pa- 
tient wonder at his own want of feeling in being so 
little moved by it. 

As soon as Keziah comprehended the plan which 
Junius explained to her, she entered into it with all 
her heart. 

"It is the very place for me," exclaimed she; "I 
would go there to-morrow if I could." 

" Oh, Keziah, don't say so ; if you only knew what 
I know 'bout Africa, you would never want to see it 
again," said Polydore, wide awake for once. " Don't 
go, Keziah, please do, don't. I would rather die dan 

go." 

" Nobody said any thin' about your goin'," retort- 
ed Keziah ; " stay here, if you want to, and be a nig- 
ger all your life ; but I thinks defferently." 

Polydore made no answer to this unkind speech, 
but sat brooding in silence for some time, while the 
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rest were engaged in an animated discussion. At 
last he broke forth in a history of his early years. 
For the first tinne in his life he was almost eloquent, 
while relating, in his broken language, all that he 
had seen and suffered. 

He spoke of the devil-man, a frightful figure that 
came out of a thicket near his native village, and 
frightened every one by his terrible bowlings. The 
death of some one, by the ordeal of gedu or sassy- 
water, a poisonous opiate made from the bark of the 
sassy-tree, often followed the appearance of this fig- 
ure, in consequence of having been accused by it of 
being a witch. Polydore's father fell a victim to this 
practice. He had been out, in company with many 
of the other fighting men of his tribe, to procure 
slaves to carry down to some slave-ships that were 
waiting for a cargo; they returned with a train 
of captives ; but in the skirmishes, the head man 
had been slightly wounded. From some cause his 
wound did not heal, and he died in consequence. 
A cry of witchcraft was immediately raised, and 
Polydore's father was pointed out as the suspected 
person ; the trial by sassy- water proving unfavora-* 
ble, he was compelled to drink more till he died. 

Polydore mentioned many other of their cruel 
customs, and said at last that, not long after his 
father's death, the whole village was roused one 
night by a savage yell. As the startled inhabit- 
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ants gazed out to ascertain the cause of the alarm, 
they saw that they were now the victims of that 
fate they had so often brought upon others. Resist- 
ance was useless, for they were completely sur- 
rounded by their savage enemies. Chained or tied 
togethet, Polydore being fastened to a half-grown 
boy about his own size, they were forced to march 
for many days until they reached the sea-shore. 
Meantime, they had been joined by several other 
bands of captives, nearly all of whom had been 
obtained in the same way. 

Two ships, lying just off the coast, explained 
the cause of the sudden fiiry that seemed to have 
seized the people in that part of Africa ; and Poly- 
dore was quite relieved when he saw them, for he 
had been dreading sharing the fate of the many pris- 
oners whom he had seen killed for various purposes. 

Of the horrors of the barracoon, where they were 
pent up together before they embarked on board 
the ships, or of the still greater horrors of the 
"middle passage," where, closely packed, and al- 
lowed " less room than a man has in his coffin," 
they suffered from hunger, thirst, and every misery 
that the most ingenious tormentor could devise, 
nothing need be said, though Polydore dwelt long 
upon them. Then he told how he was landed and 
BOid at Cuba. His first purchaser had given a 
pouud of 'tobacco for him. His second purchaser 
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in Cuba gave twenty dollars, for he was so ema- 
ciated that it seemed impossible he should live. 
After a few months, he was carried to Texas and 
resold for quite a high price. From there he was 
smuggled into Louisiana, but, falling into bad 
hands, Mr. Peyton, the father of the present owner 
of Cedar Hill, had bought him from motives of 
compassion ; and, three years after leaving Africa, 
he found himself on a plantation in Virginia, and 
"better off," said he, "dan I ever was befo'; I is 
taught 'bout Jesus and my heavenly Mas'r. I no 
fear de debbil in de bus', no fear de slave-catchers, 
no fear any body, but has every ting safe and com- 
I fable. And now, Keziah, I tink I be mighty fool 
; to leave all dese tings. But if you go, I go too. 
You's an unprotected single womin, and I can't see 
you go alone." 

" Hush ! shut up with yer single womin. I's 
worth two of you any day," replied Keziah. 

" Dese arras is wort' somethin', Keziah," said 
Polydore, stretching out limbs that might have 
rivaled Samson's. 

" De arms is good enough," replied Keziah, scorn- 
fully, yet not without a certain degree of admira- 
tion in her look, which strength, either of body or 
mind, always extorted from her, " but what's de 
good of strong arms when de heart is a coward's?" 

"You are just de hardest womin I ever came 
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across," said the distressed Polydore; "didn't I tell 
you I was a goin', and what mo' could I say ?" 

" But you didn't say it with your whole heart, 
and de Lord don't 'cept no unwillin' offerin's." 

" I wasn't tinking of making an offerin' of my- 
self," said Polydore, resentfully ; " only to you, 
Keziah," he added, in a softer tone. 

Keziah pretended to pass over in silent disdain 
the last few words, but they did not fail to make 
an impression on her long-besieged heart. Its de- 
fenses were fast giving way ; yet, showing no out- 
ward sign of the weakness within, she replied, 

" Dat won't do at all, Polydore ; we must make 
up our minds to be missionaries, and do de Lord's 
work as well as our own. We has been greatly 
blessed 'bove our poor heathen brethren, in havin' 
learned here how to fight de good fight, and gain 
de heavenly crown. And when we go 'mong do 
savages, and dey come to visit us, as dey will mos' 
likely" — Polydore groaned — "we can tell dem 
'bout de blessed Savior, and teach 'em to lay down 
dem wicked habits you's jus' been tellin' us of." 
Another groan. — "'Fact," continued Keziah, warm- 
ing up, " I wouldn't be a bit afraid to go and live 
right among 'em, if I tought I could do dem any 
good dat way." 

"Don't talk so, Keziah, do, don't," said Polydore, 
beseechingly, " you don't know what dey is." 
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" Ain't dey our broders and sisters ?" asked Ke- 
ziah. 

" If dey is broders, I never want to see no broders 
while I live," said Polydore ; " but don't talk any 
more 'bout it, please. I's willin' to go. I's willin' 
to be a offerin', or any ting else to please you, for I 
has hung about you too long to change now ; but I 
doesn't feel much heart about it, and dat is de 
truth." 

Keziah's warm approbation revived Junius's zeal, 
and Nathan caught a little of her ardor, and agreed 
that, if he could look upon the matter in the same 
light that she did, he would be ready to embark in 
the first ship. 

The idea of living in a land where they would 
enjoy the blessings of equality as well as freedom, 
once suggested to them, it soon became their guid- 
ing thought and desire. The higher the class of 
mind to which the proposal was made, the more 
eagerly was it received and the more warmly cher- 
ished. Keziah was a lover of freedom from instinct 
and nature rather than reflection. While a slave, 
as long as she was treated like one, she had re- 
belled almost to death ; when brought under kinder 
influences, and while yielding, from gratitude and 
affisction, the most entire devotion, the Peytons could 
not help perceiving that the more she was allowed to 
consider the service one of free will, the more heartily 
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was it performed. She had received with' delight 
the gift of personal liberty ; and now the prospect 
of a home, where the overshadowing influence of the 
white man would not be felt, destroying every hope 
of self-elevation, and almost paralyzing the wish, 
was welcomed as a gift from Heaven. 

Nathan had a slower, calmer mind, and was more 
inclined to consider the difficulties and objections, 
"the lions in the way," than Keziah. For that 
reason, perhaps, his judgment was more to be relied 
on when he had once come to a decision. But Ke- 
ziah's warmth and firmness of purpose was of great 
use in awakening his naturally sluggish feelings, 
and in preventing his interest from flagging in any 
subject that occupied them both. 

Emigration to Africa was their topic of conversa- 
tion whenever they met, which was at least once 
a day. Polydore listened in a meek but troubled 
silence, which ought to have touched their hearts, 
but was totally without effect. Sometimes he 
groaned and shook his head ; occasionally he broke 
forth intx) an "I's willin' !" but that came seldomer. 
However sound asleep he might be, he woke up at 
the word Africa, as if it were a charm, and his eyes 
would grow rounder and rounder, and his thoughts 
more and more confused, as the idea of all the great 
things they intended to do in that land of terror 
was held up before him. 
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Mr. Peyton sent Junius to Richmond to transact 
a little business for him, and there he met Lott 
Gary, whose history should be related, not only for 
its own intrinsic merit, but to show what the Af- 
rican is capable of becoming even now, when weigh- 
ed down by so many and so great disadvantages. If 
he succeeded in growing to such a perfect stature in 
mind and heart, what may not be expected from 
those who are allowed to develop themselves under 
more favorable auspices. 

He was born a slave near Richmond, Virginia, in 
1780. His parents endeavored to train up Lott, 
their only child, in the fear of Grod ; but early hired 
out as a common laborer in Richmond, he was 
thrown into companionship with profane and intem- 
perate persons, who led him into vicious habits. 
While in the midst of his irreligious course, his at- 
tention was suddenly arrested by the powerful ap- 
peals of a Baptist exhorter. Overwhelmed by a 
sense of his sinfulness, he resolved to devote himself 
henceforth to the service of G-od, and in 1807 he 
joined the Baptist Church. 

Soon after his conversion, hearing a sermon which 
related to our Savior's interview with Nicodemua, 
a strong desire to be able to read the passage for 
himself was awakened in his mind. With no regu- 
lar instruction and but little assistance, he soon ac- 
complished this, and succeeded also in learning how 
to write. 
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His next wish was to become a freeman. He 
was employed at that time in a large tobacco 
warehouse, where, by his usefulness and honesty, 
he had acquired the confidence of the merchants, 
who frequently rewarded him for his fidelity by 
giving him small sums of money. In 1813, he 
found himself the possessor of eight hundred and 
fifty dollars, with which he ransomed himself and 
his two children, his wife having died a little while 
before. , 

He was afterward employed in the same ware- 
house at a salary of eight hundred dollars a year. 
Of the real value of his services there, it has been 
remarked no one but a dealer in tobacco can form 
an idea. Notwithstanding the hundreds of hogs- 
heads that were committed to his charge, he could 
produce any one the instant it was called for ; and 
the shipments were made with promptness and 
correctness, such -as no person, white or black, has 
equaled in the same situation. While employed in ) 
the warehouse, he devoted his leisure time to read- / 
ing and self-improvement. 

He early began to feel a special interest in 
African missions, and contributed probably more 
than any other person in giving origin and charac- 
ter to the African Missionary Society, established 
in Richmond in 1815, and which, for many years, 
appropriated annually to the cause of Christianity 
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in Africa from one hundred to, one hundred and 
fifty dollars. His benevolence was practical ; when« 
ever and wherever good objects were to be effected, 
he was ready to lend his aid. 

For several years he preached on almost every 
Sunday afnong the colored people on the plantations 
around Richmond. Some one has remarked about 
him that, ^' in preaching, notwithstanding his gram- 
matical inaccuracies, he was often truly eloquent. 
He had derived almost nothing from the schools, 
and his manner was, of course, unpolished ; but 
his ideas would sometimes burst upon you in their 
native solemnity, and awaken deeper feelings than 
the more polished but less original and inartificial 
discourse." 

During the latter part of his residence in Rich- 
mond, in addition to his weekly duties, he sustained 
the office of pastor of a Baptist church of colored 
persons in Richmond, embracing nearly eight hund- 
red members, and received from it a liberal sup- 
port, and enjoyed its confidence and affection. 

Yet so clearly did he see the glorious prospect 
opened to his race by the colonization movement, 
that, from the earliest commencement, he watched 
it with anxious and hopeful earnestness, and de- 
clared his willingness to lay down all his present 
advantages to become a pioneer, and, if necessary, 
a martyr in the cause. When a clergyman of his 
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own faith asked him how he coald determine to 
leave a station of so much comfort and usefulness, 
to encounter the dangers of an African climate, 
and hazard every thing to plant a colony on a dis- 
tant heathen shore, he replied, " I am an African; 
and in this country, however meritorious my con- 
duct and respectable my character, I can not receive 
the credit due to either. I wish to go. to a country 
where I shall be estimated by my merits, not by 
my complexion ; and I feel bound to labor for my 
suffering race." 

A heart thus burning with love toward its breth- 
ren, and a desire to do them good, must affect with 
somewhat of the same zeal all kindred hearts that 
come within the sphere of its influence. Junius 
returned from his journey to Richmond fully de- 
cided to devote the rest of his life to carrying the 
Grospel of Christ to the dark regions of Africa. He 
found Keziah also more and more bent on leaving 
a country where the sense of her degraded position 
had always been a heavy burden to her. 

But Nathan still shrank, from the untried experi^ 
raent, and it was at last decided that Keziah, Poly- 
dore, and Junius should go out among the first 
emigrants, and if their report were favorable, Na- 
than, with his wife and the rest of his family, should 
follow. 

The departure of kindred could hardly have caused 
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greater commotion at Cedar Hill than did the an- 
nouncement of the determination of the three, who 
had made up their minds to sail in the first ship 
for Africa. Philip Fairfax was especially busy, 
and by his care Polydore's chest was crowded with 
every thing that the wildest imagination could sug- 
gest as possibly useful or necessary in their probable 
situation. It was well that some one had took it 
upon himself to attend to Polydore, otherwise he 
would have fared but badly, as he never seemed to 
think it even possible that he might need any thing, 
but sat, when not attending to some errand for 
Keziah, with his head resting on his hands and 
his elbows on his knees, absorbed in melancholy 
thought, or lost in slumber. 

On their way to New York, from which city they 
were to embark, they spent the Sabbath in Rich- 
mond, and heard Lott Gary preach his farewell ser- 
mon in the First Baptist Meeting-house in Rich- 
mond. It was a striking one, and when he con- 
cluded by saying, " I am about to leave you, and 
expect to see your faces no more ; I long to preach 
to the poor Africans the way of life and salvation ; 
I don't know what may befall me, whether I may 
find a grave in the ocean, or among the savage men, 
or more savage wild beasts on the coast of Africa ; 
nor am I anxious what may become of me : I feel 
it my duty to go ; and I very much fear that many 
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of those who preach the Grospel in this country will 
blush when the Savior calls them to give an account 
of their labors in his cause, and tells them, ^ I com- 
manded you to go into all the world, and preach 
the Gospel to every creature ;' the Savior may ask, 
* Where have you been ? what have you been do- 
ing? have you endeavored, to the utmost of your 
ability, to fulfill the commands I gave you, or have 
you sought your own gratification and your own 
ease, regardless of my commands ?' " many felt their 
hearts touched and moved by the solemn appeal. 

Thejjeft Ne w York in January, ISgO^jind ar- 
rived safely, after a short delay at Sierra Leone, at 
Sherbro, an island on the western coast of Africa, 
which the agents sent out by the society — -Samu el 
J. Mills and Ebenezer Burgess-r-had made arrange- 
rnenis for piirchasing from the natives. 

The-fiTsTwe'ek-W two after the landing of " the 
pilgrims," for so might the greater part of them be 
considered, the change from shipboard to the palm 
groves and genial climate of their fatherland was 
very pleasant indeed. Polydore, to whom Eeziah 
had held up almost daily, during the voyage. Lot's 
wife as a warning, an example to be shunned, fell 
back so readily into the habits of his childhood, that 
the danger now appeared to be that he would forget 
all that he had learned o£ civilization, and become 
once more an indolent, self-indulgent savage. 

G 
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All kinda of food — fowls, goats, and fish — were 
brought in abundance by the curious natives, and 
could be obtained for a trifle. The most delicious 
fruits^-oranges, lemons, pine-apples, guavas, and 
many others whose names Polydore did not remem- 
ber, though in taste and appearance they were per- 
fectly familiar to him — ^grew in great profusion 
around their new home. 

However, but a short time was given them for 
rest and enjoyment. The Island of Sherbro was 
low and unhealthy, and while Mr. Bacon, the gov- 
ernment agent, was endeavoring to induce the kings 
of the neighboring country to make a formal sur- 
render of the land according to their promise to Mr. 
Mills, he was seized with a burning fever. Almost 
at the same time, twenty-five of the emigrants were 
prostrated by the same disease ; and soon after, Mr. 
Bankson, the other agent, the physician, the lieu- 
tenant of the ship, and all the crew, were attacked 
by African fever in its most violent form. Mr. Ba- 
con struggled as long as he was able against his 
own illness, that he might aid the rest. He was 
particularly anxious to obtain for those under his 
care a healthier home. But all his exertions were 
vain. The chiefs had become cold and suspicious, 
and the natives, who had at first crowded round 
them in amicable curiosity, had evidently become 
jealous and unfriendlv. 
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The colonists could not understand the reason of 
this change for some time. It arose in a great 
measure from the representations of the slave-trad- 
ers, who have been the chief, though often the se- 
cret enemy of that settlement, which, with a fore- 
sight quickened by their interest, they saw from 
the first, was to prove a greater obstacle to their 
nefarious trade than any number of ships or armed 
men. The kings aloilg that part of the coast de- 
rived a great part of their income from the traffic 
in slaves. Of course, they could be easily influ- 
enced by the traders, not only to withhold all en- 
couragement from those who were to cut off their 
chief source of revenue, but to proceed to open op- 
position. But while the emigrants were in this 
state of utter weakness. He, who is pitiful and of 
tender mercy, withheld the hand of their enemy, 
that the blow might not fall till they had gathered 
strength to resist it. 

Mr. Bacon's exertions for obtaining a more salu- 
brious location were in vain. Death came upon 
him while he was "working in the field," and with 
him Mr. Bankson, Dr. Crozer, Lieutenant Towns- 
end, twenty emigrants, and all the boat's crew, 
sank beneath the malignancy of the climate, or 
rather, as experience has since proved, from the 
want of a knowledge of its peculiarities, and from 
no proper shelter or comforts having been prepared. 
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Only sixty-six emigrants remained. Some of 
these mourned over their situation, thus abandoned, 
as they thought, to certain death, and were inclined 
to look back regretfully toward the land they had 
left. These were the faint-hearted ones, among 
whom neither Lott Gary nor Keziah could be placed. 
They both remained firm and full of hope, and their 
example had no slight effect in encouraging the rest. 
Polydore was more easily disheartened. Some ex- 
cess in eating fruit had brought upon him a severe 
attack of fever a second time, and, although he re- 
covered, greatly to his own surprise, he could not 
be induced afterward to acknowledge that any thing 
but evil could spring from^so hazardous a movement. 

All the leaders thus speedily taken away, the 
agency and the care of the colony was intrusted to 
the Rev. Daniel Coker, a colored clergyman of the 
Episcopal Church. Thrown thus into a situation 
of such responsibility, with the sick, the dying, and 
the dead around him, with the charge of the prop- 
erty and interests of the colonists, he foi^nd time 
'not only to fulfill faithfully those duties, but also to 
attend to "his Father's business," and he com- 
menced a course of instruction to the natives. In 
a letter written in this time of trouble and discour- 
agement, he said, 

" We have met with trials ; we are but a hand- 
ful ; our provisions are running low ; we are in a 
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strange and heathen land ; we have not heard from 
America, and know not whether more provisions or 
people will be sent out ; yet, thank the Lord, my 
confidence is strong in the veracity of his promises. 
Tell my brethren to come ; fear not — this land is 
good ; it only wants men to possess it. I have open- 
ed a little Sabbath-school for native children. 0, 
it would do your hearts good to see the little naked 
sons of Africa around me. Tell the colored people 
to come up to the help of the Lord. Let nothing 
discourage the society or the colored people." 

The hope and trust expressed in this simple yet 
resolute letter were not disappointed. No sooner 
was it known in America that there were vacant 
posts waiting to be filled in that country, then re- 
garded as lying under the shadow of death, than de- 
voted men offered themselves as ready for the duty. 
Four of these were selected, and sent out as agents, 
one of whom was the brother of the Mr. Bacon who 
had already fallen a sacrifice. 

They were welcomed with great joy by the col- 
onists. Finding that Sherbro was so unsuitable a 
place for a settlement, they accepted the offer, which 
the governor of Sierra Leone had kindly made them, 
of a home at Fourra Bay until they could provide a 
better one for themselves. The colonists were soon 
removed there ; and although this delay was a great 
disappointment to Keziah, and troubled her more 
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than all the other trials that had befallen her since 
she had left Virginia, yet her active and practically 
useful mind prevented her from being contented to 
spend the time thus given to her in idle waiting. 
She busied herself in teaching any native children, 
who would attend to her, the various little arts of 
civilized life which they could most readily under- 
stand, and soon found herself surrounded by quite 
a number of pupils, who, although they came and 
went as they pleased, yet gave in a short time such 
evident tokens of improvement, that Eeziah could 
not help thinking it was for some good purpose she 
had thus been forced to cease from active exertion 
on her own account. 

Junius went on missionary excursions into the 
country around, and sometimes, penetrating far into 
the interior, returned with wonderful accounts of 
the beauty and fertility of the country, and the bar- 
baric pomp and power of the chiefs. 

Meanwhile the agents were exploring the coast, 
seeking a better location. Lying about three hund- 
red miles southeast of Sierra Leone was a high 
point of land called Cape Mesurado, Its position 
made it healthy, and the good harbor near it ren- 
dered it desirable. Another consideration made it 
still more of an object to obtain possession of it for ^ 

their own purposes. It belonged to King Peter, a I 

warlike and powerful prince, who was deeply efi- 



I 
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gaged in the slave-trade ; and on each side of the 
cape, above and below, were noted barracoons, or 
places where the native Africans were kept crowd- 
ed together, waiting the arrival of some slaver. To 
make a Christian settlement in the midst of these 
dark places of the earth would be one great step to- 
ward their destruction. 

But King Peter refused to receive the agents, and 
returned their presents. Seeing that there were no 
hopes of an interview, they prosecuted their search 
still farther, and had selected a place that they 
thought favorable, when two of them sank under 
the effects of exposure to the climate, still too un- 
familiar a one for them to judge what course they 
ought to pursue when first thrown into it. 

Mr. Bacon was obliged to return home, and again 
the colony was left without a leader. But they did 
not remain long in this condition. The vacant post 
was soon filled by Dr. Eli Ayres, of Philadelphia. 

We extract, with little alteration, from '' The New 
Republic" (an excellent little history of Liberia), the 
following account of the purchase of Cape Mesurado : 

" Soon after the arrival of Dr. Ayres at Sierra 
Leone, Captain Stockton, of the war-ship Alligator, 
came on the coast, bearing instructions from the 
American government to co-operate with the agents 
of the Colonization Society in securing a suitable 
territory for the settlement of the emigrants. Dr. 
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Ayres aooompanied Captain Stockton on an explor« 
ing agency along the coast. On the eleventh of 
December they came to anchor in Hesnrado Bay. 

" ' That is the spot we ought to have,' said Cap- 
tain Stockton, pointing to t^e high bluff off Cape 
Mesurado, as they stood tc^ether on the quarter- 
deck ; ' that should be the site of our colony — ^no 
finer spot on all the coast.' 

" ' Then we must have it,' answered Dr. Ayres. 
The resolution was a bold one. England and France 
had been trying for it for one hundred years with- 
out success ; the interview with Andrus and Bacon, 
six months before, was positively refused, and even 
their gifts scornfully sent back by King Petep. 
Though well aware of the ill success of every pre* 
vious attempt at a negotiation, and the uncompro- 
mising hostility of the natives to any thing bearing 
the semblance of a white settlement, these resolute 
men did not mean to sail tamely or timidly by with- 
out making an effort, or at least inquiry ; and every 
new aspect of the coast only strengthened their de- 
sires to obtain possession of it. They determined to 
land. Some headmen met them on the shore, to 
whom they gave suitable presents ; and upon enter- 
ing into a friendly conversation, it was soon clear 
that a favorable impression had been made upon 
their minds. They expressed a desire to see King 
Peter. Messenger after messenger was sent to beg 
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a palaver with his majesty ; but it was not until 
he had disappointed and deceived them again and 
again, that he consented to an interview, and then 
only on the condition that they should dare to meet 
him in his own capitjil, far into the interior. To 
accomplish this, they must leave the coast, wade 
through water and mud, cut through dismal jun- 
gles, and in an enemy's country, surrounded on all 
sides by savages, whose fiercest passions had been 
nursed by the slave-trade, and who cared not a straw 
for human life. They must go armed to the teeth, 
and even then expect at any moment robbery and 
death. 

" Could they dare visit King Peter at such haz- 
ards ? Could they brave the lion in his den ? Yes, 
they could dare any thing in the prosecution^ of a 
great and worthy enterprise. 

" ' We will go !' was the resolute answer. In or- 
der to convince the natives that their object was a 
peaceful one, they determined to go unarmed, with 
the exception of a small pair of pocket pistols, which 
Captain Stockton usually wore in his coat. Wild 
beasts, and savages armed with muskets, roamed 
through the forests ; but they reached the capital in 
safety, where groups of naked barbarians came out 
to meet them, gaping with wonder. Having been 
conducted to the Palaver Hall, which was spread 
with mats for their reception, a headman came for- 

G2 
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word and shook them by the hand, announcing the 
arrival of his majesty. When the king entered, he 
took no notice of the strangers, but went to the far- 
thest comer of the hut, where he sat down, with an 
angry frown upon his brow ai^d a glance of defiance 
in his eye. 

*^ On being introduced by one of the chiefs, he 
asked, in a surly tone, what they wanted, and what 
business they had in his dominions. The plan of 
the colonists was carefully and minutely explainedi 
all about which he well knew, having been inform- 
ed of the object of Mr. Andrus's visit several months 
before, and more recently, through his headmeUi 
of its contemplated renewal by Captain Stockton 
and Dr. Ayre& Meanwhile large bodies of the na« 
tives began to darken around them ; but every thing 
wore a peaceable aspect, until, on the entrance of a 
fresh band, an unusal excitement began to agitate 
the crowd. Affairs looked dark and threatening. 
Captain Stockton arose and took his seat near the 
king. Presently a mulatto rushed forward, and, 
doubling up his fist, charged Captain Stockton with 
capturing slave vessels. ^ This is a man trying to 
ruin the slave-trade !' he cried, in a loud and angry 
tone. 

" * These are the people who are quarreling at 
Sherbro !' shouted another. 

<< A horrid war-yell broke fi-om the multitude ; 
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every one sprang upon his feet scowling vengeance 
npon the agents. Captain Stockton, fully conscious 
of the extreme peril of their position, instantly arose, 
and drawing out one of his pistols, pointed it at the 
head of the king, while, raising his other hand to 
heaven, he solemnly appealed to the Q-od of heaven 
&r protection in this fearful crisis. King Peter 
flinched hefore the calm courage of the white man, 
and the barbarians fell flat on their faces at the ap- 
parent danger of their chief. The captain then 
withdrew his pistol ; their savage rage was hushed ; 
awed and subdued by his fearless energy, some 
crept away, while their chiefs began to listen with 
respect to the advances and proposals now made to 
them. 

" Success crowned their efforts. After two or 
three palavers, the king consented to sell a tract of 
land to the colonists. A copy of the contract enter- 
ed into upon this occasion may not be uninteresting. 

" Know all men, that this contract, made on the 
15th day of December, 1821, between King Peter, 
King Greorge, King Zoda, King Long Peter, their 
princes and headmen on the one part, and Captain 
Robert Stockton and Dr. Eli Ayres on the other, 
witnesseth : that whereas certain persons, citizens 
of the United States of America, are desirous of es- 
tablishing themselves on the western coast of Afri- 
ca, and have invested Captain Robert Stockton and 
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Eli Ayres with fall powers to treat with and pur- 
chase from us (here follows a description of the land), 
we, being fiilly convinced of the pacific and just 
views of said citizens, and being desirous to recip- 
rocate their friendship, do hereby, in consideration 
of so much paid in hand — ^namely : 6 muskets, 1 box 
of beads, 2 hogsheads of tobacco, 1 cask of gunpow- 
der, 6 bars of iron, 10 iron pots, 1 dozen knives and 
forks, 1 dozen spoons, 6 pieces of blue baft, 4 hats, 
3 coats, 3 pairs of shoes, 1 box pipes, 1 keg nails, 3 
looking-glasses, 3 pieces of kerchiefs, 3 pieces of cal- 
ico, 3 canes, 4 umbrellas, 1 box soap, 1 barrel rum ; 
and to be paid the following : 6 bars of iron, 1 box 
beads, 50 knives, 20 looking-glasses, 10 iron pots, 
12 guns, 3 barrels of gunpowder, 1 dozen plates, 
1 dozen knives and forks, 20 hats, 5 casks of beef, 
5 barrels of pork, 10 barrels of biscuit, 12 decanters, 
12 glass tumblers, and 50 shoes — forever cede and 
relinquish the above - described lands to Robert 
Stockton and Eli Ayres, to have and to hold said 
premises for the use of said citizens of America. 

" King Peter, X his mark. 

" King George, M his mark. 

" King Zoda, H his mark. 

" King Long Peter, X his mark. 

" King Governor, X his mark. 

" King Jimmy, X his mark. 

" Capt. Robert Stockton. 
" Eli Ayres, M.D." 
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Having now, by the courage and energy of these 
two commissioners, obtained one of the finest and 
healthiest parts of the coast for their own, possessing 
a good harbor and a fertile soil, the emigrants re- 
moved from Fourra Bay to it as soon as possible. 
Keziah's heart was filled with delight when she first 
landed at her new home ; and to all the colonists, the 
prospect of a safe and pleasant abiding-place, after a 
season of so much uncertainty and long delay, was 
delightful. It was with feelings of hope and exul- 
tation, which time has already proved to have been 
true presentiments, that on tb ft twAnty-fifth of A■P^^^ 
182 2, th e American flag was hoisted on^CatpaJSIfis- 
urado. 



Some time afterward the place received the name 
of Liberia, as indicating its true character, " the 
home of the firee." Like England, Liberia can 
boast that " no slave can breathe its air." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

LIFE IN THE NEW SETTLEMENT. 

Here the free spirit of mankind at length 
Throws its last fetters off; smd who shall place 

A limit to the giant's unchained strength, 
Or curb his swiftness in the forward race 1 

Bbyant. 

Cape Mesurado is a bold promontory, rising at ita 
highest point two hundred and fifty feet above the 
level of the sea. At the time when the emigrants 
landed upon it^ it was covered with lofty forest trees 
and thick undergrowth. 

Selecting a hill near the Mesurado River, and 
about two miles from the coast, they began reso- 
lutely clearing places here and there, where they 
might erect temporary cabins until they obtained 
leisure and means to build dwellings that w-ould 
better deserve the name of houses. Their little 
clearing was afterward named Monrovia, in honor 
of James Monroe, then President of the United 
States ; and this collection of huts, formed in trem- 
bling haste by the little band of defenseless colonists, 
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Is naw a flourishing town, the metropolis of the 
African republic, with streets regularly laid out 
and named, with a State House, a prison, and three 
churches, all substantial stone buildings, with 
schools, dwelling-houses, stores, and warehouses, 
many of which are built of stone or brick. 

But not without toil, privation, and danger has 
this state of things been achieved ; and though many 
of those who bore the brunt of the battle are now 
reaping the fruit of their victory, and they who 
went " forth weeping bearing precious seed," have 
returned with rejoicing, bringing their sheaves with 
them, yet others have been called to receive their 
reward in another world. 

April, the month when the settlers commenced 
their work, is generally called, in that part of Africa, 
the tornado month, from the violent gusts of wind 
and rain that occur during it ; and in May the rainy 
season often commences, continuing for six months, 
with an interruption of a few weeks in July and 
August. Though at first this season was dreaded 
as the most unhealthy one, it was found by long 
experience to be less trying to a new-comer than 
the debilitating heat of " the dries," as the other 
months are generally called. 

But to preserve health, shelter from the rain is 
imperatively demanded, and therefore the colonists 
labored with little rest until they had erected thirty 
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huts. For the first two or three months after their 
arrival at Cape Mesurado, the little band were left 
to their own resources, one of their number, Elijah 
Johnson, being appointed to take charge of their 
temporal interests ; while Lott Gary, who was every 
thing by turns as necessity demanded— carpenter, 
wood-cutter, soldier, a successful physician, and a 
devoted missionary^-officiated as their pastor. 

Providentially, while thus defenseless, the natives 
were withheld from harming, or even threatening 
them. It was not until after the arrival of the new 
agent, Mr. Ashmun, who well deserves the name 
he earned, by his untiring exertions, of " the found- 
er of Liberia," that the savages around them began 
to show symptoms of hostility. 

Dissatisfied with the sale of that valuable tract 
of land to a people opposed to the trade that was 
their chief source of income, the natives determined 
to destroy them utterly — ^to leave no vestige on that 
blood-stained, tear- washed coast of the little band 
of Christians who had brought with them the law 
of love, against whose silent eloquence their selfish 
hearts rose in fiendish hatred. 

Mr. Ashmun landed, with his young wife and sev- 
eral emigrants, in August. He was then but twen- 
ty-eight. He had been a student all his life, and 
came out to Africa t/O preach the Gospel of peace 
and good- will. But hardly had he arrived, before 
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he was called upon to lay aside all his previous hab- 
its, and become a soldier, an engineer, and a com- 
mander. 

Of the one hundred and thirty emigrants who 
then composed the village of Monrovia, only thirty- 
five could bear arms, and many of these knew noth- 
ing about their management. He spent his days 
in training this undisciplined company; in direct- 
ing the building of a stockade around the settle- 
ment ; in placing in the best position the six cannon, 
almost their only reliable means of defense, human- 
ly speaking ; . and in encouraging and strengthening 
those under his care by his example and prayers. 
He had the thickets around Monrovia cleared away, 
that they might afford the enemy no shelter ; ap- 
pointed a night-watch ; and his discerning eye and 
cool judgment foresaw and provided against every 
emergency. 

Yet during this time his wife died, and often his 
whole nights were passed in the delirium of fever. 
But when the morning came, laying aside his sor- 
row and forgetting his weakness, he would wrap 
himself in his cloak, and go forth to the work that 
so imperatively demanded his care. 

The emigrants played their part manfully. Lott 
Gary, with his clear mind and undaunted resolu- 
tion, and Elijah Johnson, who had been a soldier in 
early life, and afterward distinguished himself by 
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His bravery and skill in the combats that followed 
their early settlement in Liberia, were strong arms 
of support to the young missionary. 

Meanwhile the savages were gathering in num- 
bers around them, and they nightly lay dov^n to 
sleep with the dread upon their hearts of awaking 
to the horror of a midnight attack. But this was 
spared them. The assault so long threatened came 
at last, but in the early morning. While hourly 
expecting it, Mr. Ashmun assembled his little army, 
and addressed a few words of advice and encourage- 
ment to them. He ended by saying, 

"War is now inevitable. The safety of our 
property, our settlement, our families, our lives, 
depends, under Grod, upon your courage and firm- 
ness. Let every post and every individual be able 
to confide in the firm support of every other. Let 
every man act as if the whole defense depended 
upon his single arm. May no coward disgrace our 
ranks. The cause is God's and our country's, and 
we may rely upon the blessing of Almighty God to 
succeed our efforts. We are weak. He is strong. 
Trust in Him." 

Neither the confidence the leader placed in his 
soldiers, nor the faith he showed in God's protecting 
care, proved unwarranted. One Monday morning 
in November, the savages, who had been hovering 
like swarms of locusts for several days around the 
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sottlement, suddenly rushed upon a post left uu* 
guarded for a few minutes. Their sudden onset, 
their numbers, and their horrid yells, struck a 
momentary panic into the hearts of the defenders, 
and they turned to flee. But Mr. Ashmun and 
Lott Cary met them, and, with unflinching cour- 
age, rallied and led them back to the attack. The 
cannons, instantly brought into action, did great 
execution. The savages were appalled at the num^ 
ber of wounded and dead that fell around them, 
and when Elijah Johnson, with a few musketeers, 
attacked them on their flank, they were filled with 
consternation. With another yell they fled into 
the recesses of the forest, and left the settlers to 
count their losses and bury their dead. But so 
engrossed were they in preparing against a second 
attack, which they hourly dreaded, that it was not 
until the next day they had time to perform this 
last sad duty. 

Not more than seventeen men had been engaged 
in this defense, while the assailants might be counted 
by hundreds; yet in half an hour the settlers could 
look far around them, and see no enemy. Was not 
the hand of the Lord in this ? 

A few weeks' rest was given to them ; but early 
in December, that loveliest of months in Liberia, 
the natives gathered again, and, armed with mus- 
ket.s, again attacked the settlement on each side. 
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The battle raged for an hoar and a half. Four 
times were the enemy repulsed with great slaugh- 
ter, and four times they rallied to the attack. At 
last, seized with terror at the destruction the can- 
non made in their ranks, and at the courage of the 
little band who so resolutely defied them", they fled 
through the forest to their different tribes, carrying 
with them such accounts of the bravery and strange 
superiority of the settlers, that it was long before 
they were again molested. On the contrary, the 
kings of the tribes around them, of the Veys, the 
Deys, the Grreboes, the Queahs, and many others, 
sought an alliance with those who had shown them- 
selves so strong in their own defense. 

Mr. Ashmun, in speaking of his little army, said 
that **not the most veteran troops could have be- 
haved with more coolness, nor shown greater firm- 
ness than the settlers on this occasion ;" and Elijah 
Johnson earned for himself the title of hero, which 
he still retains. 

While still ignorant that their second contest was 
to be their last important one for many years, and 
not knowing how soon or when another attack might 
be expected, they learned to their dismay that their 
ammunition was almost exhausted. They had been, 
of course, unable to till the land or raise the neces- 
sary provision, easy as it is to provide for the wants 
of the body in Africa, and their bread and meat, 
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though spariagly consumed, would last but little 
longer, and, for want of surgical instruments, the 
wounded suffered exceedingly. 

Yet even in this time of distress their faith did 
not falter, and the confidenGe they retained through 
every thing that the course they had taken was the 
wisest for them, and would be proved to be so in the 
end, sustained them, y 

" There never has' been an hour or a minute," 
said Lott Gary, with great emphasis, ** no, not even 
when the balls were flying around my head, when 
I could wish myself back in America again." 

While in this urgent need, a false alarm during 
the night led them to fire one of their cannon. 
"When they discovered their mistake, they bitterly 
regretted that they had thus wasted a part of their 
small store of ammunition. But they soon found 
that they could hardly have used it to a better pur- 
pose. A British schooner was just rounding the 
cape as that cannon broke upon the stillness of the 
night. Thinking it a signal of distress, some of 
the crew were sent on shore early in the morning, 
and discovered this *4ittle band of brave men, con- 
tending for life amid privations, poverty, sickness, 
and death, surrounded by barbarous tribes thirst- 
ing for their blood." 

The ofiicers of the vessel generously gave them 
all the assistance in their power, and Major Laing, 
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the distinguished African traveler, who was on 
board, offered to use his influenoe to propitiate the 
neighboring chiefs. In this he was successful, the 
bravery of the colonists having already awed them, 
and the settlers were afterward left almost undis- 
turbed, with the exception of a short interval, when 
Mr. Ashmun's health obliged him to leave them. 

The best means of restoration for him appeared 
to be a sea voyage, and reluctantly availing him- 
self of an opportunity for that purpose, he left the 
colony in the charge of Elijah Johnson, to whom it 
had been once before intrusted. The natives took 
advantage of Ashmun's absence to menace them 
with another attack, and Mr. Johnson applied to a 
British man-of-war, then in the harbor, for ammuni- 
tion. This was freely given, and the captain also 
offered his men to aid in the defense, if Mr. Johnson 
would grant to England a piece of land large enough 
to plant her flag-staff upon, as British troops could 
only be called upon to defend the flag and soil of 
th^ir country. This Johnson refused. " We do not 
want," said he, ** any flag raised here that will cost 
us more trouble to pull down than to flog the na- 
tives." 

He did not regret this refusal, for the natives 
were soon subdued ; and when Mr. Ashmun re- 
turned, he found all tranquil. 

And, now that peace smiled upon them, they had 
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time to think of portioning out and cultivating tho 
land. Keziah, with her usual discrimination, se- 
lected for herself and Folydore, for their interests 
were at last united, a fine tract of land, lying a 
little out of the village. A thatched cottage was 
soon built upon it, and both she and Folydore worked 
industriously to clear the land and prepare it for 
planting. Like many of the other settlers, their 
first attempts were unsuccessful. Whatever they 
planted grew as if by magic, and with hardly any 
trouble on their part ; but just as they were prom- 
ising themselves an abundant harvest, legions of 
ants, or troops of monkeys, porcupines, or other wild 
animals, would in one night lay waste whole acres. 

Most of the other colonists were disheartened. 
The unsettled life they had lately been leading ren- 
dered them less fitted for steady exertion ; and find- 
ing that, by trading with the natives, they could ob- 
tain what was necessary for their subsistence with 
much less labor, in the natural desire that all people 
share for present ease and self-indulgence, they forgot 
their real and permanent good. The more far-sighted 
of the emigrants urged in vain upon their compan- 
ions the advantages of agriculture. It was not for 
some years that they realized its importance, and 
only lately has their attention been turned resolutely 
to it. 

Keziah was one of the few who persevered in en- 
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deavoring to cultivate the land, and every year it 
became easier. The little animals that had at first 
proved so destructive, disappeared as the forests 
were cleared away. Each failure, instead of dis* I 

couraging her, was only a new lesson ; she learned \ 

from them what seasons were most adapted to cer- i 

tain grains and vegetables, and what seeds were 
best suited to the soil. 

All the time she could spare from her own cares 
she devoted to teaching the native women and chil- 
dren, who frequently visited her. The indefatigable 
Lett Gary had, with the assistance of another colo- 
nist, already established a missionary school for na- 
tive children, thus carrying out one of the principal 
objects of the society. 

Keziah longed to do the same, but the charge of 
the farm engrossed her too much ; for, although Poly- 
dore took the labor upon himself, the direction fell 
to his wife, who would have been by no means will- 
ing to relinquish it. 

Becoming dissatisfied, after a short trial, with this 
desultory mode of teaching the natives only when 
they chose to attend to her, she determined to adopt 
two little native girls, that she might train them 
more effectually in her own way. When Keziah 
proposed this plan to the savages around her, it was 
eagerly embraced, and such a number of children 
were offered, that she found her difficulty lay in se- 
lecting and refusing, not in obtaining. 
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Not long after this additioa to her oares, Polydore 
retarned from the village, already become a place 
of some importance, with the news that a slave- 
ship had been taken, and that its cargo was about 
to be landed at Liberia. The settlers, he said, were 
asked to do all that was in their power for the 
wretched beings thus thrown upon their charity. 

Keziah's heart instantly responded to this appeal, 
and she offered to provide food and shelter for four 
if they were sent to her. Fortunately, the cargo 
was a small one, the ship having been captured be- 
fore it was fully loaded, and only two were intrusted 
to Keziah's kindness. 

More miserable objects had seldom been seen than 
were these when they first reached her hospitable 
door. Emsiciated and trembling, they appeared 
hardly able to stand, much less to walk. Indeed, 
Polydore had been obliged to carry one of them up 
the hill leading to the cottage, for he had fallen from 
weakness while attempting to ascend it. But be- 
fore the end of a month, Keziah was surprised to 
observe the great change that had taken place in 4 
them. In their tall, muscular forms they almost 
rivaled Polydore. 

For several days this latter personage had seemed 
very much perplexed. His pipe, which was his 
great resource in trouble, was in almost constant 
use. He would sit for hours smoking and gazing 

H 
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into the face of the larger of the savages, without 
uttering a word. Keziah, meanwhile, was endeavor- 
ing to teach them English, in which she succeeded 
but indifferently ; but every word they addressed to 
each other in their own tongue affected Polydore 
strangely. At length, one day when he was left 
alone with them, he approached the one who seemed 
to interest him so deeply, and addressed a single 
word to him. The savage looked up astonished. 
Again Polydore repeated the word, as though he 
were asking some question. The savage nodded, 
and quietly replenishing his pipe, Polydore seated 
himself in the door of the cabin^ looking steadfastly 
in the direction from which he might expect his 
wife. He knew that she was gone out on some 
business that would detain her several hours longer ; 
but even watching for her was such a relief to his 
mind, that he would have preferred to sit there all 
day to any active occupation. 

She came at last, just as the sun was shedding 
its last faint ray of light. Noticing the M'istful 
glance he cast upon her, she stopped and asked 
him what he wanted. 

" Keziah, dat's my brother." 

" What ?» 

*' Dat man yonder is my brother." 

" How do you know ?" 

" Fve 'spected it dis long time • since he fust 
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began to talk. I know'd every word he said, but I 
couldn't remember the meanin' ; and a little while 
ago I called him by his name, not the name de 
other nigger calls him, but de name he used to go 
by when we was chillun, and he said yes." 

" Does he know who you are ?" 

" I don't know ; I hain't said nothin' to him since." 

Keziah found, on entering her cottage, that the 
savage had relapsed into his usual state of apathy. 
It was some time before she could induce him even 
to try to understand the news she labored to impart 
to him. When he did fairly comprehend it, it seemed 
to produce but little effect upon him. But both 
Polydore and Keziah being unwearying in their 
endeavors to instruct him, they soon had the pleasure 
of being able to understand his broken English. 
From that time his improvement was more rapid. 
He consented to take the land usually allotted to 
every settler, and they helped him to build a cottage 
for himself near them. Whether Keziah's earnest 
exhortations, or the silent influence of Polydore's 
example had the most effect, can not be known now, 
but before three years had passed by they had the 
unspeakable delight of welcoming him as a mem- 
ber of the same fold, and under the same shepherd 
with themselves. 

" Is not this worth all we have endured since we 
oame to Africa ?" asked Keziah. 
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And Polydore answered yes with his whole heart. 

Meantime, Mr. Ashman's health had become so 
seriously affected, that he was obliged to return to 
his native country. The day on which he took his 
departure was one of the saddest that has ever 
darkened over Liberia. Yet while all crowded 
around him, to take a mournful leave of one who 
had been their great support through so many trials, 
they hardly thought they were bidding him adieu 
forever in this world. He only lived to greet once 
more his country, and died at New Haven a few 
days after he landed. His last prayers were for 
Africa, for " the poor people among whom he had 
labored." 

Mr. Ashmun had left the colony under the care 
of Lott Cary, who continued to manage it with the 
same liberal spirit as his predecessor. His main 
object was to elevate the moral and intellectual 
standard of the African. For this purpose he exerted 
himself to establish schools, and labored both as a 
pastor over his own church and a missionary to the 
heathen around him. He was also energetic and 
prudent in his management of the business affairs 
of the colony, and it had never been more prosperous 
than when it was under his charge. 

His horror of the slave-trade, and his resolute de- 
termination to oppose it whenever an opportunity 
offered, was the worthy cause of the death of this 
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truly heroic man. A king of a neighboring tribe 
had obtained possession of a factory belonging to 
Liberia, and situated a few miles north of Monrovia, 
which he had given to a slave-trader. After at- 
tempting uselessly to obtain restitution by pacific 
means, Mr. Cary determined to compel the king to 
grant his just demand. While engaged in prepar- 
ing cartridges to be used for this purpose, one of 
the men overturned a candle, which, falling into 
some gunpowder, caused it to explode, and several 
persons were instantly killed. Lott Cary was one 
of the number. 

It would seem as though the loss of two persons 
of such importance to Liberia as Mr. Ashmun and 
Mr. Cary would have been almost irreparable. 
Yet, though they were mourned with exceeding 
sorrow, and each colonist felt as though some mem- 
ber of their family had been taken, able men came 
forward to supply their place, and the temporal in- 
terests of Liberia seemed unaffected by the change 
in the human instruments that controlled them. It 
went on increasing steadily, though slowly, in num- 
bers and in size. Every year added something to 
its importance, and saw it elevated a degree higher 
in the scale of nations. 

Though the ardor of some spirits, that were over- 
zealous at first, has been dampened by the slowness 
of its growth, yet, to its more discerning friends, 
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this very ciroumstanoe has been a cause of gratula- 
tion. For, if the colored people had been poured 
into Africa as emigrants have swarmed to our coasts, 
received, as they would have been, among savages 
and heathen, themselves, many of them, not yet 
fixed in their opinions and habits, there would have 
been great danger that they would have reverted 
to the customs of their fathers, and thus lost all the 
benefit of their early training. Now this danger is 
past. A Christian nation calls for its wandering 
children to come under its protecting care, and the 
entreaty can hardly be too readily obeyed. 

The light in which the settlers themselves re- 
garded their enterprise can not be better shown than 
by a few extracts from an address they drew up at 
a meeting of the citizens of Monrovia, in 1827, five 
years after they first landed on the cape. This 
was sent to America, to correct some false impres- 
sions that were prevalent there with respect to them. 
They say, 

" The first thing which caused our voluntary re- 
moval to this country, and which we still regard 
with the deepest concern, is liberty — liberty in the 
sober, simple, but complete sense of the word ; that 
liberty of speech, action, and conscience, which dis- 
tinguishes the free, enfranchised citizens of a i^ee 
state, and that liberty which was denied to us in 
America ; and now we truly declare to you that 
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our hopes and expectations in this respect have been 
realized. 

" Forming a community of our own, in the land 
of our forefathers, having the commerce, soil, and 
resources of the country at our disposal, we know 
nothing of that debasing inferiority with which our 
very color stamped us in America. There is noth- 
ing here to create the feeling on our part — nothing 
to cherish the feelings of superiority in the minds 
of foreigners who visit us. It is this moral eman- 
cipation, this liberation of the mind from worse 
than iron fetters, that repays us ten thousand times 
over for all that it has cost us, and makes us grate- 
ful to Grod and our American patrons for the happy 
change which has taken place in our situation. 

" The true character of the African climate is 
not well understood in other countries. Its inhabit- 
ants are as robust, as healthy, as long-lived, to say 
the least, as those in any other country. Nothing 
like an epidemic has ever appeared in this colony ; 
nor can we learn from the natives that a sweeping 
sickness has ever yet visited this part of the Conti- 
nent. But the change from a temperate to a trop- 
ical climate is' a great one-^too great not to affect 
the health more or less, and, in cases of old people 
and very young children, often causes death. In 
the early years of the colony, want of good houses, 
the great fatigues and dangers of the settlers, their 
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irregular mode of living, and the hardships and dis- 
couragements they met with, greatly helped the 
other causes of sickness, and were attended with 
great mortality. But we look back to those times 
as to a season of trial, long past and nearly forgotten. il 

" People now arriving have comfortable houses to ] 

receive them ; will enjoy the regular attendance of j 

a physician ; will be surrounded and attended by a 
healthy, happy people, who have borne the effects 
of the climate, who will encourage and fortify them 
against that despondency, which alone has carried 
off several in the first years of the colony. A more 
fertile soil and productive country, so far as it is 
cultivated, there is not, we believe, on the face of 
the earth. Its hills and plains are covered with a 
verdure which never fades. 

" Cattle, swine, fowls, ducks, goats, and sheep 
thrive without feeding, and require no other care 
than to keep them from straying. Cotton, coffee, 
indigo, and sugar may be cultivated at pleasure, to 
any extent. The same may be said of rice, Indian 
corn, millet, and fruits, and vegetables too numer- 
ous to be mentioned. 

" Our trade is already valuable, and fast increas- 
ing. It is carried on in the productions of the coun- 
try—consisting of rice, palm oil, ivory, tortoise-shell, 
dye-woods, gold, hides, wax — and brings us, in re- 
turn, the products and manufactures of the four 
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quarters of the world. Seldom, indeed, is our har- 
bor free from European and American shipping. 

" Not a child or youth but is provided with an 
appropriate school. We have a large public libra- 
ry, court-house, meeting-houses, school-houses, and 
fortifications. 

" Our houses are built of the same materials, and 
furnished in the same style, as in the towns of Amer- 
ica. We have an abundance of good building-stone, 
shells for lime, and clay for brick. 

" The cheerful abodes of civilization and happi- 
ness which are scattered over this verdant mount- 
ain ; the flourishing settlements which are spread- 
ing around it ; the sounds of Christian instruction 
and scenes of Christian worship which are heard 
and seen in this scene of pagan darkness ; a thou- 
sand contented freemen united in founding a new 
Christian empire, happy themselves, and the instru- 
ments of happiness to others-— conclusively testifiest 
to the wisdom and goodness of the plan of coloniza- 
tion." 

This was the fateful and confident language of 
the colonists, while yet in the infancy of their ex- 
istence, while savages were lurking around their 
outskirts, ready to take advantage of any weak or 
unguarded point, and while they were still obliged 
to look up to and lean upon the Colonization »Sooie- 
ty as their protector and guide. 

K2 
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When, twenty years after, they stood up in the 
self-reliance of vigorous youth, and with the consent 
of their early guardian, declared themselves an in- 
dependent nation, how many more mercies had they 
to acknowledge ? 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A LIBBRIAN VISITS AMERIOA. 

He that bears himself like a gentleman, is worth to have been \ 
bom a gentleman. — Chaphan. ^ 

After the first few years of trial, the accounts from 
Liberia were so encouraging, that Nathan yielded 
to the earnest entreaties of Junius, and emigrated 
to Africa with his family. At Mr. Peyton's request, 
Junius continued to write to him frequently, and 
keep him informed of all that happened of interest 
in the community, and more especially in the two 
households that had once been members of Mr. Pey- 
ton's family. Hardly a letter came without bring- 
ing some confirmation of the increasing stability 
and prosperity of the colonists. Every step they 
took was a step upward and onward. He became 
convinced that the ^eat problem which had occu- 
pied so much of his thoughts was at last solved, 
and that in Africa the African might be allowed to 
grow to his full stature — ^to become a man. 

When, in 1847, Liberia proclaimed itself a free 
and independent nation, no one welcomed it -more 
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warmly into ita new rank as a republic than did 
Mr. Peyton. Not long after this important event, 
he passed a few weeks in Philadelphia. He had 
heard nothing of Ben or Clara for two or three years, 
and had supposed them prosperously employed all 
that time. 

He was troubled at the condition in which he 
found them, though it was so superior to the one 
from which Mr. Lyndsay had rescued them. Wish- 
ing to excite in them a desire to share the priv- 
ileges which Nathan was enjoying, he sent them 
the letters he had received from Junius, most of 
which were filled with accounts of the happiness 
and comfort in which his father's family were living. 

He succeeded so far as to awaken an interest in 
them as to all the concerns of Liberia, but he could 
not arouse in Ben enough energy to induce him to 
leave even the poor home which was all he could 
hope to call his own in America. 

The influence of Americus was a great obstacle 
to Mr. Peyton's wishes. He had returned from 
France quite a finished gentleman in manners and 
appearance, and with his ideas of his own conse- 
quence greatly exalted, and he scouted at the 
thought of leaving '* the comforts of civilized life," 
to use his own words, ** to live in cabins and fight 
with savages. The United States was his native 
land; he had as much right to all the advantages 
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he could derive from living in it as any other of its 
citizens ; and he was not going basely to give up 
his rights, but rather to nail his flag to the mast 
and demand them. There was a better time com- 
ing; the hour would surely arrive, however long 
delayed it might be, when the distinctions of white 
and black would be unknown, and man would be 
estimated by his own intrinsic worth." 

Speeches like these had a great effect on Ben. 
Clara, like most women, looking to the immediate 
and practical, rather than far into the dim future, 
asked what good that time would do to them, if, 
as Americas observed, "generations must pass away 
before that state of things could be looked for." 

" While v©u are talking about it, and waiting 
for it here," said she, " Nathan and Polydore are 
helping it forward in Africa ; for in Liberia whites 
and blacks do meet in terms of equality, or, rather, 
the colored people are the most important persons 
there, and that is the only Christian place I ever 
heard of where that is the case." 

Americus had heard of several others, but he 
seemed willing to make a trial of none of them. 
" He was determined," he said, " to live and die in 
America, and no colonizationist should force him to 
leave it." 

" I am sure you are welcome to stay here if you 
like," said Clara ; " the white folks are too glad to 
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have somebody they can order about and make do 
their hard work, to compel us to leave ; but for my 
part, I would like to go where I can be as good as 
any body else. I know Nathan and Keziah very 
well. They have too much sense not to know 
whether it is better for them to be there than here, 
and they wouldn't speak so well of it if they did not 
like it." 

" Have you never heard of the fox that lost his 
tail in the trap, and tried to persuade his companions 
to cut off theirs too ?" asked AmericHs. 

" Yes," said Clara ; " but I've knowed Nathan 
more than thirty years, and I never knowed him 
to tell a lie in all my life, and it isn't likely that he 
would begin now." 

Ben confirmed Clara's assertion, and Americus 
himself was too well aware of its truth to deny it. 

While this conversation was going on in Clara's 
room, Mr. Peyton was sitting with his wife in a 
private parlor of one of the principal hotels in Phil- 
adelphia, reading partly to himself, and occasionally 
aloud to her, such passages from different periodicals 
that were lying on the table around him as particu- 
larly struck him. From one of the foreign reviews 
he read the following : 

"What a wonderful continent is this rounded, 
smooth-shored Africa, known from the earliest dawn 
of time, yet so unknown ; the granary of nations. 
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yet sterile and fruitless as the sea ; swarming with 
life, yet dazzling the eyes with its vast tract of glit- 
tering sand ! North America, first seen but the 
other day, has been probed from end to end ; its 
Philips, Tecumsehs, and Montezumas have been 
bridled and broken by the white man ; but Africa 
has seen no Gortez, or even a De Soto or La Salle, 
" wringing favor from fate." Some solitary Mungo 
Park, or faithful Lander, or persevering Burckhardt, 
alone has tried to read the secret of the mother of 
civilization — the gray-haired Africa. 

" If we seek a land of romance and myst>ery, 
what quarter of the globe compares with that which 
holds the Pyramids ; the giant Theban temples, un- 
der one roof of which clusters a modern village ; the 
solemn, hewn mountain cliff of a Sphinx ; the ruins 
of Carthage ; the Nile, with its hidden sources ; the 
Niger, with its unknown outlet ; the heaven-bearing 
Atlas ; the dimly-seen Mountains of the Moon ! 

" There the slave rose, romantically, to be the 
ruler of millions ; there Moses, floating in his cradle, 
is saved by the king's daughter, and like the hero 
of some earlier chivalry, breaks the bonds of his 
people and founds a new and mighty nation. There 
was the home of Dido, of Hannibal, the scene of 
Scipio's triumphs, and Jugurtha's crimes; there 
lived Tertullian, Athanasius, and Augustine: the 
last breath of Louis of France was drawn there. 
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" Africa is the home of the leviathan, the behe- 
moth, the unicorn, the giraife, the antelope, the ele- 
phant, the lion, the buffalo. It is the home, too, of 
the mysterious negro races yet lying dormant in 
the germ, destined, perhaps, to rule this earth when 
our proud Anglo-Saxon blood is as corrupt as that 
of the descendants of Homer or Pericles. 

" The past, present, and future of Africa are 
alike wrapt in mystery. Who can tell us of the 
childhood of dark-browed Egypt, square-shouldered 
and energetic? Carthage, the England of the old 
world's rulers, has not even a romancing Livy, still 
less an unwearied Niebuhr, to explain her rise and 
untangle the mysteries of her constitution. Of all 
the vast interior, what do we know more tha4 the 
Punic merchants, who, like us, defelt there, taking 
slaves, ivory, and gold? 

"And what can we hope hereafter to see in those 
immense, unknown lands ? God has enabled the 
European to drive out the North American, and 
given a great continent the full development and 
trial of whatever permanent power the Caucasian 
race possesses ; but -Africa he has preserved — for 
what ? For future contest ? For an imported for- 
eign civilization, to be entered through Liberia and 
the Cape Colonies ? France and Britain are watch- 
ing each other now along those burning sands, as 
they once watched by the icy rocks of Canada and 
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Acadia : is it to end in the same subjection of the 
aboriginal owners to one or both of these ? Or does 
the dark race, in all its varieties, possess a capacity 
for understanding and living out the deep laws of 
the world's ruler, Christianity, as the offspring of 
the followers of Odin never did, and never can, un- 
derstand and act it ? 

" If the old Egyptian Sesostris had paused to 
contemplate the illiterate wanderers of Greece, to 
whom Cadmus was just striving to make known 
the letters of Phoenicia, would not Plato and Aris- 
totle have seemed as impossible to him as the exist- 
ence in Africa of a higher Christianity than has yet 
been seen seems to us ? Would not the present 
position of the Teutonic race have appeared equally 
incredible to the founder of the Parthenon, the 
loungers in the gardens of the Academy ?" 

Here he was interrupted by the entrance of a lady 
who came to call upon his wife. She \Vas a Mrs. 
Vaughan, who belonged to the Society of Friends, 
as was easy to see by the grave simplicity of her 
dress, which accorded so well with the calm, un- 
worldly expression of her face, that the impression 
of its oddity was lost in its suitability. 

*' I have called to see thee," said she, after the 
usual words of greeting had passed, " to tell thee of 
a very interesting visit I have been making this 
morning. Thee knows that Joseph Roberts, the 
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President of Liberia, is here on business connected 
with his adopted country. I heard a little while 
ago that his wife was with him, and I have been 
to see her. She is a pretty, intelligent young wom- 
an. I was very much pleased with her indeed. I 
knew that thee was interested in all that concerns 
that country, and as I had an opportunity to ask a 
great deal about it, I thought that thee might like 
to hear what she said." 

" Is Mr. Johnson a white man ?" asked Virginia. 

" Oh no, my dear," replied Mr. Peyton ; " he is 
the President of the Republic of Liberia, and no 
white person is allowed to hold any political office 
whatever there. He was once a slave in Virginia, 
but was emancipated and sent to Liberia when he 
was quite a lad. He has raised himself by his own 
exertions to the station he now occupies, after hav- 
ing filled with credit and honor the important posi- 
tion of general of the forces of Liberia, at a time 
when they were engaged in a serious contest with 
one of the most powerful of the neighboring tribes. 
The quarrel was occasioned by a demand for slaves, 
and this tribe, which had long carried on their com- 
merce with the Europeans almost exclusively by 
means of the slaves they obtained in their forays, 
attacked Millsberg and Hedington within a short 
time, in order to get possession of several of the na- 
tives who had taken refuge under the protection of 
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Liberia. Do you not remember, my dear, the ao- 
count I read to you from one of the letters I re- 
ceived from Junius, of the attack on the latter place 
by three or four hundred savages, and of the brave 
defense the inhabitants made, though so taken by 
surprise. At last, Zion Harris, a citizen of Liberia, 
who emigrated from Tennessee, put the whole band 
to rout by a fortunate shot, which struck down their 
head man. They rallied, and by another shot he 
killed the second chief. This made them hesitate 
for a moment, and, taking advantage of the pause, 
Harris blew a large bugle. Supposing this to be 
the signal of a re-enforcement approaching, the sav- 
ages fled in all directions." 

" Yes," replied Virginia, " I do remember it. It 
was on that occasion, I believe, that the barbarians 
brought a kettle to cook the missionary in." 

" They were sure of victory," said Mr. Peyton, 
" and were amazed at being defeated by such a 
handful. They thought the settlers had greegrees 
or charms to protect them. Fortunately, Buchanan 
was then Grovernor of Liberia, a man of great abil- 
ity and energy ; and he determined * to settle the 
matter at once and forever,' as he said. Therefore 
he, with General Roberts, the same man who is 
now President of Liberia, went with three hundred 
men twenty-five miles into the interior, to attack 
the tribe in their own fortress. He gained so com- 
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plete a victory, that the settlers have not sinoe been 
distarbed by the natives. On the contrary, most 
of the kings aronnd them, and some who live far 
in the interior, have sent to beg an alliance with 
the Liberians. I have been glad to see that one 
stipulation which has always been made before 
receiving them as allies is, that they should never 
be in any way engaged in the slave-trade." 

" Does it not seem a pity to thee," asked Mrs. 
Yaughan, ''that this bloodshed could not have been 
avoided — ^that the Liberians did not make a treaty 
with the natives, as Penn did with the Indians ?" 

" Under the circumstances, that was impossible," 
replied Mr. Peyton. " There were no slave-traders 
in Pennsylvania to excite the natives to war by 
telling them that their commerce was about to be 
destroyed by the unwelcome intruders. If the 
selfish passions of the Indians had been awakened 
by interested and designing men, there might have 
been a very different account to give of Penn's 
colony." 

" I would like to have seen it fairly tried," said 
Mrs. Vaughan. 

" It was tried more than ten years ago," replied Mr. 
Peyton. *' Quite a large number of emigrants went 
out under the auspices of the Pennsylvania Young 
Men's Colonization Society, and established them- 
selves at Bassa Cove, a beautiful and fertile spot on 
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the St. John's Eiver. They named the settlement 
Port Cresson, in honor of Mr. Elliott Cresson, who, 
you know, has been such an efficient and liberal 
patron of this enterprise. In fact, he was the 
founder of the society which sent out these emi- 
grants. They bound themselves before they left to 
refrain from ardent spirits and the arts of war, and 
to act as missionaries as far as they could. A letter I 
received from Liberia, a few months after they landed, 
was filled with accounts of the satisfaction of the 
settlers with their new home. One of the pleasantest 
and finest portions of Liberia had been selected 
for them, and they were improving it very fast. 
There were but two guns in the whole colony, but 
yet, trusting in the influence of their Christian prin- 
ciples, they did not feel the least alarm, although 
they were surrounded by savages. They were told 
several times of what might be the consequence of 
their defenseless situation ; but they paid no heed 
to the warnings, and therefore were taken com- 
pletely by surprise when one evening the savages 
rushed upon them from the thickets around, killed 
several, and compelled the rest to take refuge in 
the swamps and woods. Only two houses were 
left unmolested, and they belonged to the two set- 
tlers who had provided themselves Math fire-arms." 
^^ Perhaps the colonists had not treated the natives 
kindly," suggested Mrs. Vaughan. 
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" No ; the savages had no cause of complaint 
against the settlers, except that they had established 
themselves on land which had been bought for that 
purpose. It seems that there was a barracoon much ^ 

used by the slave-traders quite near Port Cresson, ' 

and when they discovered that there was to be a 
Liberian settlement at the Gove, they told the king j 

of that part of the country that they could not think 
of buying slaves so near to the Americans, and should 
remove their factory immediately. This aroused I 

the king's cupidity, and he promised to drive the 
emigrants away." 

" Did he succeed ?" asked Mrs. Vaughan. 

'^ He did, at first ; and was so pleased with hia 
good fortune, that he refused to listen to the mes- 
sengers the Liberians sent to him, and was prepar- 
ing for an attack on some of the other towns, when 
they marched a force against him, which com- 
pletely destroyed his towns and defenses, and re- 
turned without the loss of a single man. After 
that, finding that the Liberians were not the weak, 
defenseless people he thought them, he became 
their firm friend and ally, and entreated the settlers 
to return to Port Cresson, offering to repay them as 
far as he could for all the injury he had done them, 
and promising them any part of his country to set- 
tle in, if they would only give him * Grod's book and 
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^'I hope the settlers accepted his offer," said 
Mrs. Vaughan. 

" Yes, they did. But their new settlement was 
made about two miles above its former location, 
and is now called Bassa Cove. There are, however, 
a few houses still at Fort Cresson, and I have no 
doubt but that it will be a flourishing town before 
many years. You see I am well informed concern- 
ing Liberian affairs," continued Mr. Peyton, smil- 
ing. '' There are few subjects in which I take so 
great an interest." 

A note was just then handed to him. After 
reading it, he tamed to Mrs. Yaughan, saying, 
'' This is from your brother-in-law, Mr. Elias 
Vaughan. He says that several gentlemen are to 
spend the evening with him to meet Grovernor 
Hoberts, and to learn from him more particularly 
the condition of Liberia. He is kind enough to ask 
me to join them, and I shall be very glad to have 
an opportunity to talk with a responsible person 
from that country. We can learn a great deal more 
about the real state of affairs in that way than in 
any other." 

Mr. Peyton was detained by some visitors, and 
it was quite late in the evening before he reached 
Mr. Vaughan's. When he entered the room, the 
guests were conversing in little groups around it, 
while Mr. Roberts was standing by himself. As 
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eaoh person entered, the host had introduced them 
to the President of Liberia; but after speaking a 
few words to him, so intolerable a feeling of awk- 
wardness and constraint stole over them at the 
unusual position in which they found themselves 
thus placed toward a colored man, that each, un- 
willing to make himself conspicuous by any long 
conversation with him, turned to those with whom 
they felt themselves on common ground. Mr. 
Yaughan did all that he could to prevent Mr. 
Roberts from perceiving any want of courtesy, 
but he was too much occupied by receiving his 
guests to allow him to devote much of his time to 
him. 

Mr. Peyton perceived the state of things at a 
glance, and could hardly repress a smile at the 
inconsistency between the principles and conduct 
of the assembly. There was not a gentleman 
present who did not profess to be an ardent friend 
to the colored race. Many of them supported 
vehemently the most liberal and ultra views with 
regard to their rights and capabilities. Yet here 
was one whose appearance and manners showed 
him to be a gentleman — a man of tried bravery, 
fidelity, and uprightness — intelligent, unas:sumiag, 
and self-possessed — whom they had assembled for 
the purpose of meeting ; and each one of them was 
trying to appear unconscious of his presence. Yet 
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uneasy glances were cast toward him from time to 
time, that showed that it was not the desire to be 
courteous that was wanting, but a ''decent respect 
for the opinions" of others. There is something in 
the human race that has a striking similarity to^ 
the docility of the sheep. Any lead taken with 
confidence will be sure to find followers. And the 
innate dignity, the lofty presence, and perfect good- 
breeding of Mr. Peyton well fitted him for a leader. 
People felt instinctively that, following him, they 
could not go wrong. 

He had come for the express purpose of meeting 
and talking with Mr. Roberts, and was soon engaged 
in an animated conversation with him. This coiild 
not fail to be an interesting one, both from the nature 
of the subject discussed, and from the clear, straight- 
forward, and satisfactory manner in which Mr. 
Roberts gave this account. Soon, one by one the 
guests drew near to listen, until at last Mr. Peyton 
and his companion found themselves the centre of 
an audience composed of all the persons in the 
room ; while Mr. Roberts, apparently as unconscious 
of the marked attention now paid him as of the 
neglect he had experienced a short time before, 
went on quietly but earnestly explaining the con- 
dition, the wishes, and the claims of Liberia. 

His inaugural address, when he entered upon his 
duties as the first president of the little republic, 

I 
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had impressed Mr. Peyton very favorably, and this 
interview elevated him still higher in his opinion. 
The clear good sense, the calm judgment, and the 
piety that appeared in all that he said, could not 
fail to inspire confidence in his listeners. 

Mr. Peyton returned to his wife with renewed 
zeal in favor of colonization. 

'< Besides the advantages it offers to the colored 
race," said he, " and if Mr. Roberts is a fair speci- 
men of a Liberian, they are well worth all that has 
been done for it, its efficiency in suppressing the 
slave-trade ought alone to induce us to support it. 
We have spent millions of dollars in maintaining 
fleets there, yet they have done but little for us 
in comparison with Liberia. Nearly five hundred 
miles on the western coast are now entirely free 
from that curse ; and I hope' and confidently expect 
that the time will come when from that little spot 
the laws and principles will go forth that will con- 
trol all Africa." 

"I wish we could induce Ben to go," said Mrs. 
Peyton. " Americus is so well adapted to his posi- 
tion, that it would be a pity to persuade him to 
leave it ; but I think if Ben could only get his am- 
bition aroused once more, he would make a valua- 
ble citizen of that new country." 

" I have spoken to Mr. Lyndsay about it," replied 
Mr. Peyton, " and he has promised me that he will 
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not lose sight of them, and will do all that he can to 
excite in Ben a desire to emigrate. I think he will 
ciucceed. I am sure if Ben had seen Mr. Roberts 
last night, \kd would have been convinced that he 
ocmld become something more than ' a nigger,' as 
he calls himself." 

Mr. Peyton was disappointed that President Ro1> 
erts was obliged to leave the United States without 
having obtained a formal recognition of the inde- 
pendence of his adopted country. Great Britain 
and France were more ready to welcome the nation 
that had thus sprung into existence than its own 
fost^-motber ; and in both these countries the pres- 
ident was received with the honor befitting his rank. 

The following extracts from a letter from him will 
show, more forcibly than any account can do, how 
little effect the color has, when the position and 
character is such as to inspire respect. Mr. Lynd- 
say sent it to Americus, asking him how many gen- 
erations he supposed must pass away before a col- 
ored man from the United States would be so re- 
ceived by the governments of Europe. 

*< Londoiii October 26, 1852. 

" My dear Sir, — ^A week or two since I wrote 
you, giving a somewhat detailed statement of my 
proceedings here and in Paris up to that time ; and 
now I have nothing very special to communicate, 
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except that there is a^decidedly increasing interest 
in England and France in favor of Liberia. By the 
government and people of both these countries I 
have been received in the most kind and flattering 
manner. I mentioned to you that, in consequence 
of the departure of the prince president for a tour 
in the south of France just about the time I reach- 
ed Paris, I had promised to make another visit in 
the course of a month. Accordingly, I returned on 
the 15th instant, to be present and witness the en- 
tiy of the president on the 16th. 

" The minister for foreign affairs, M. Druyn de 
I. buys, had heard of my arrival, and Sunday hiom* 
ing, the 17th, I received an invitation from him 
and madame to dine with them the following day ; 
and, as you may suppose, I did not fail to avail my- 
self of the occasion to state fully my wishes, and to 
press upon his excellency the importance of dispatch 
in my case. The party at the table consisted of 
ten or a dozen, and all, except one, spoke English 
pretty well, and in compliment evidently to me, the 
conversation of the evening was carried on in my 
own language, notwithstanding the subject of dis- 
cussion. All appeared deeply interested in favor of 
Liberia. 

" About nine o'clock the minister was sent for to 
meet the president at Saint Cloud. Before leaving, 
however, he said to me that he had spoken with the 
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prince the morning before respecting Liberia, and 
had informed his highness that I was in Paris, 
and that my stay would be very short. The prince 
had' therefore, notwithstanding the fatigue of his 
journey, consented to. give me an audience the next 
day, Tuesday, at twelve o'clock. The next day at 
ten, I received a note from the minister, to say he 
would call for me at eleven to accompany me to 
Saint Cloud. He was punctual, and appeared in 
full court dress, and off we posted in his carriage. 
I, indeed, had a very pleasant interview, and found 
the president quite as well informed in regard to 
Libefian matters as I expected. He said he felt 
greatly interested in the effort that was being made 
in Liberia to test the capacity of the African race 
for self-government, and that he was well pleased 
at the progress that had been made ; and that Li- 
beria would be supported by the French government, 
not only to that view, but also as the best means 
for suppressing the slave-trade, and introducing civ- 
ilization and Christianity into Western Africa. In 
proof of his good wishes — ^upon my application for 
a few hundred stand of arms, uniforms, &c., for 
our militia, and a small ten-gun brig — the prince 
rekdily consented to supply the uniforms, &c., and 
said he would speak with the minister of marine 
respecting the vessel. On returning to Paris, the 
minister for foreign affairs remarked to me, I might 
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feel assured that all I asked for woald be granted. 
The minister of marine was absent, to return in a 
few days, and as soon as he can be consulted, I shall 
know definitely through the French embassy here. 

" With respect to my visit to London, I have con- 
tinued to receive every attention from her majesty's 
government. I have had frequent conversations 
with Lord Malmsbury and Mr. Addington ; and 
have had a long and tedious correspondence with 
them respecting Liberian affairs, and I think I have 
succeeded in convincing them thoroughly of the 
justice of the course pursued by the Liberian gov* 
ernment toward British merchants trading upon 
that coast, and that the complaints which have 
been made from time to time by said traders are 
without just cause. 

" Liberia stands to day upon a better footing than 
ever before in regard to her foreign relations. I 
have accomplished much, and shall not regret my 
visit to Europe. The government have kindly 
placed at my disposal a vessel to take me to Liberia, 
and I shall probably leave about the 1st proximo. 

" October 20th. I have just received a commu- 
nication from the foreign office, in which all my mat- 
ters have been arranged quite to my satisfaction, and 
upon the basis as stated above. Her majesty's gov- 
ernment recognize the sovereignty of Liberia over 
the points of coast which have been disputed by 
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British traders, and thereby relieve us from future 
difficulty on that score, and the greatest source of 
annoyance we have had to contend against for years 
past. 

" Very truly your obedient servant, 

" J. J. Roberts." 

Some nK)nths before the date of this letter, Ben 
had decided, to Clara's great joy, on seeking the 
land where so many advantages awaited him. A 
letter he received from Junius, written at Mr. Pey- 
ton's request, and giving a plain statement of his 
father's situation, his own feelings and opinions 
about Liberia, and ending with a cordial invitation 
from both Nathan and Polydore, for Ben and Clara 
to make them a visit, and decide, after seeing the 
country, whether to return or remain, was the cir- 
cumstance that had the greatest effect in bringing 
about this decision. Americus exerted all his in- 
fluence against it ; but when he found that it was 
unavailing, he generously offered to supply them 
with the means of returning whenever they wished 
to come. 

"I care more just now," said Ben, " about get- 
ting the money to take me there. I have not ten 
dollars in the world." 

'< The Colonization Society will send us at its 
own expense," said Clara. 
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" But what shall we do after we arrive ? I sup- 
pose we must expect to go through the acclimating 
fever, and of course we can be earning nothing 
then." 

" The society will provide a house for us, and 
food, and medical attendance for the first six months, 
if we need help so long," replied Clara. 

" I would rather have something of my own to 
depend upon," said Ben ; " how long do you suppose 
it will take us to save two hundred dollars. I 
would not like to start with less." 

" If you had as good a place," said Clara, " as 
you had when we first came here, we could do it 
without much trouble, but as it is, I don't see how 
we can lay by any thing." 

" Let us try," said Ben, " we may find it easier 
than it seems." 

Mr. Lyndsay knew the motive that had awak- 
ened Ben's long dormant energy, and encouraged 
him in his new course. After nearly a year had 
passed in constant efforts toward the attainment of 
his purpose, Ben confessed to Mr. Lyndsay that he 
was almost discouraged. Several things had been 
very much against him. One of his children had 
been ill, and his wife had been out of work part of 
the time. ** He was afraid," he said, " he must be 
contented to live here all his life, making only 
enough to keep his family from suffering." 
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" When Mr. Peyton returned to Virginia," said 
Mr. Lyndsay, "he told me that whenever you 
wished to go to Liberia, I might obtain the needful 
funds from him. But, in accordance with his wish- 
es, I did not tell you of this until I had seen that 
you were so far in earnest in your intention that 
you were willing to practice exertion and self-denial 
in order to obtain it." 

This was cheering news to Ben, and he with his 
wife and children were soon prepared to take ad- 
vantage of Mr. Peyton's liberality. 

" Mr. Peyton has sent through me three hundred 
dollars ;" said Mr. Lyndsay to them the day before 
they sailed, " sixty dollars is considered a fair aver- 
age by the society for the expenses of the voyage, 
and of the first six months in Liberia ; so, as there 
are but four of you, there is more than you really 
need ; but take good care of it, you will find it 
useful." 

Ben promised to act with the greatest prudence, 

and, with hearts full of hope, the family embarked 

for their new home. 

I 2 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

LIBERIA AS IT IS. 

1 ware a torch that floods the lessening gloom 

With everlasting fire ! 
Crowned with my constellated stars, I stand 

Beside the foaming sea, 
And from the future, with a victor^s hand, 

Claim empire for the Free ! 

J. Batard Ta-tlor. 

After a pleasant voyage of thirty-five days, Ben 
saw the high promontory of Cape Mesurado rising 
in bold relief against the clear sky. ^It was a bright, 
sunshiny day in Jnly when the emigrants landed 
at the cove near the base of the cape. Polydore 
and Nathan were on the beach to greet them on 
their arrival, and make them feel less like strangers 
in a strange land, and they were stilick with the 
improvement manifest in Folydore's language and 
bearing. 

The pretty town of Monrovia also excited their 
surprise and admiration. Its substantial, well-built 
houses, its churches, and its warehouses were su- 
perior to any thing that they had imagined. The 
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streets were shaded with the singular and beautiful 
trees of the tropics, and by many of the houses were 
gardens filled with flowers and vegetables. 
» " Our farm was very near Monrovia," said Poly- 
dore ; " but we found out that the land was better 
a little farther from the sea-shore, and so, when Na- 
than came, we moved to a place near Caldwell, on 
the St. John's River. There's some of the best land 
there that I've seen any wheres. It's 'bout nine 
mile from here ; but I have a wagon, with some lit- 
tle African ponies, that will soon take us there." 

"Are these houses well furnished ?" asked Clara. 

"I reckon they are," replied Polydore ; "some of 
them are most equal to ol' mast'r's house at home. 
Here's one of our newspapers," continued he, hand- 
ing " The Liberia Herald" to Ben; " we've another 
one besides that." 

" Is this written by colored men ?" asked Ben. 

" Yes, po'try and all. Don't you 'member Colin 
Teage, that came over here the same time Keziah 
and I came ? His son, the Reverend Hilary Teage, 
is the editor." 

" Yes, I remember it," said Ben; "he freed him- 
self and his two children." 

On their ride to Caldwell, their road lay for a lit- 
tle while along Stockton Creek, the southern fork 
of the St. John's. They passed the little village of 
New (3-eorgia. 
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^^ The people there seem to be paying a good deal 
of attention to their land," said Ben. 

" Yes," replied Nathan, " most all the vegetables 
ased in Monrovia are raised here. The persons, 
about here are mostly native Africans, and have 
been slaves. If you could only have seen what poor, 
mis'able wretches they were when they first came, 
you would not have thought they would ever have 
had such comfortable homes." 

" Are they considered Liberians ?" asked Ben. 

" To be sure they are — one of them was sent to 
the Legislature a few years ago." 

" This is the St. Paul's," said Polydore, after a 
while. 

" What a beautiful river !" exclaimed Clara. " It 
is so wide and full of islands. What are all those 
strange-looking trees ?" 

" That tree with the leaves growing out of the 
top is the palm. It is the most useful tree in the 
world, I think. I can't tell you what the natives 
don't do with it. They thatch their houses with its 
leaves, and make cloth and ropes out of its bark, 
and wine from its sap, and a great many other 
things, besides the oil from the nut,* which is the 
most valuable part of it, and is one of their princi- 
pal articles of trade." 

" How do they make it?" asked Ben. 

" The natives have a very rough way of manag- 
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ing it. They dig a square pit in the earth, and fill 
it with the palm-nuts, pounded shell and all togeth- 
er ; then the women trample the oil out with their 
feet. When they think they have pressed it all out, 
they pour water into the pk, and skim off the oil as 
it rises with their hands. But in this way, of course, 
a great deal of oil is wasted ; yet it is wonderful 
how much they make. They sell it to the traders 
for about thirty-three cents a gallon. You know a 
great deal of fine soap is made with palm-oil, and 
so it is always in demand. We have presses to use ; 
end one of our settlers, Mr. Henning, of Bassa, has 
invented a machine for extracting the oil from the 
kernel. This is much finer than that which is made 
from the whole nut. It is as pure as water, and 
can be made quite hard. Many persons use it in- 
stead of lard or butter. The common oil makes 
very good candles, and can also be burned in lamps." 

" Does Mr. Henning make any money by his oil ?" 

''It sells for one dollar a gallon, and he can make 
ten gallons a day. You can judge for yourself 
whether it is profitable or not. The palm is one of 
our most common trees, so that nuts can always be 
obtained. Dd you see that weed growing through 
the woods ?" 

" Yes." 

" Well," continued Nathan, " that is indigo. It 
is a great trouble to* the farmers here. We have 
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the hardest work to get rid of it. It grows every 
where, even in the streets. Once Keziah said she 
meant to make some use of it, to pay her for all the 
labor it had cojit her, and she made some very nice 
indigo, that my wife dyed these stockings with ; but 
it was a good deal of trouble, and she has not tried 
to make any more. The natives make a fine blue 
with it, and at Monrovia they manufacture it a lit- 
tle. People say a fine living might be made out of 
it by those who are willing to take a little pains." 

" Does cotton grow here ?" asked Ben. 

" Yes ; there are several kinds of native cotton.* 
It grows much higher than ours, and is a tree rath- 
er than a plant. Junius, who has been traveling 
about a great deal in the interior, says that he has 
stood under a cotton-tree whose branches were so 
heavy with their bolls that they had to be support- 
ed by sticks. He says that the cotton was as good 
as any he ever saw. The natives manufacture it 
for themselves. We have never tried cultivating it 
enough to know whether it will be profitable to us 
or not. Keziah has one small tree on het place, and 
she gets cotton enough from that to knit all the 
stockings her family need during the' year, and she 
has quite a large one." 

" There is one thing in its favor here," said Ben ; 
" there are no frosts to ruin the crop." 

"Yes," replied Nathan, « the plants will live and 
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yield a good crop for six or seven years, with but lit- 
tle trouble besides what is necessary in picking it." 

"I thought this was the rainy season," said Cla- 
ra ; " but the sun has been shining all day." 

" This is what we call * the middle dries.' It is 
the pleasantest time of the year, and one of the 
most healthy. I am glad you came during this sea- 
son. We shall not have much more rain now till 
September." 

" Is it never any warmer than it is now ?" asked 
Clara ; for the cool breeze that blew so refreshingly 
over her face was very unlike the scorching heat 
she had expected to find. 

" Yes ; our warmest weather is in January and 
February. That seemed mighty strange to me 
when I first came over here, and I have hardly got 
used to it yet. In January we have a very dry 
spell, And if it were not for the sea-breeze, we should 
suffer from the heat. But yet our thermometer has 
never risen above ninety degrees, and it is often 
much warmer than that in Virginia." 

"I see a great many rice fields along here," said 
Ben ; " I suppose you have a plenty of that." 

" Yes ; but the natives raise the most of it. They 
take very little trouble with it. They just scratch 
the ground and throw the seed in, some time in 
April generally, and by August the rice can be har- 
vested. The crops are very abundant, and, though 
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the Afirioans will not work on their farms more than 
three or four months in the year, they raise much 
more than they need. Many of these little dwell- 
ings and farms along this river belong to the na- 
tives ; and we find we can get our rice from them 
cheaper than if we sowed it ourselves. Some of the 
farmers are beginning to cultivate it a little." 

It was night — one of those beautiful moonlight 
nights of the tropics when every thing seems bathed 
in a flood of silver light — before the travelers reach- 
ed Polydore's farm, where they were to remain un- 
til they had decided where they would make their 
future home. 

They had only time to observe that the house, a 
low building of one story, but covering quite a large 
space of ground, had a pleasant, well-shaded look 
of coolness and comfort, when they were surrounded 
by so eager a group of welcomers, that they fiad no 
opportunity to notice any thing farther. Sally and 
all her children had come over from Nathan's place, 
and Polydore's brother had joined them, with his 
family, evidently looking upon the new-comers as 
old acquaintances. Keziah's adopted children were 
also there. One of them was married, and settled 
on an adjoining place ; the other was still a member 
of Keziah's family. 

Ben and Clara were too much occupied in asking 
and answering questions of personal interest to gain 
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many new ideas on the subject of Liberian affairs ; 
but the next morning Keziah took them over her 
farm, and showed them her arrangements with no 
little pride. Nathan had warned Ben beforehand 
not to think that every place in Liberia was as Well 
attended to as Keziah's. 

" They might be, easily," said he, "for every set- 
tler has the same chance ; but some folks are lazy, 
and won't take the least trouble. They seem to 
think they oughtn't to be expected to do any thing 
but open their mouths, and the food will drop into 
them, ready cooked." 

" You know," said Keziah, " that every single 
man receives five acres of good land when he comes 
here. He can have a town lot, if he prefers it. If 
he is married, and has a family, more land is given 
to him ; but never more than ten acres. If he would 
like a larger farm, there is plenty of land to be 
bought for a dollar or two an acre. We only have 
ten acres, though, and find we can raise a great 
deal more than we want from them. Nathan has 
more. He has a little oofTee plantation that he is 
very proud of." 

" What is this ?"• asked Ben. 

" That is our sugar-mill. Polydore made it him- 
self. We make all our own sugar and molasses, 
and generally have some to sell, though we only 
plant one acre in sugar-cane. It grows very high. 
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Some people who came from Louisiana say it is 
a great deal larger hero than they ever saw it 
there. 

" Here are a few cotton trees," continued Keziah. 
^' I suppose, one of these days, we shall raise a great 
deal of cotton, for it grows very easily ; but we have 
hardly tried it fairly yet. And here is my arrow- 
root. Did you notice the biscuits we had this morn- 
ing, and the bread and cake that were on the table 
last night ?" 

"Yes," replied Clara; "they were very white 
and nice." 

" Well, they were all made of arrow-root. You 
see, it can be raised without any trouble hardly, and 
when it is ripe, we take the roots and pound them, 
and throw them into some water, stirring them 
about for some time ; then we strain the water 
into another tub, and let it stand until the arrow- 
root is settled at the bottom of the vessel, and we 
keep on washing and straining it until it is perfectly 
pure and white. Then we dry it in the sun, and 
it is ready for use. It is so easily made, and so 
very wholesome, that we use a great deal of it." 

" Do you ever make any to sell ?" asked Ben. 

"Yes, we sell all we do not want. We have 
never planted more than an acre with it, and last 
year I made from it fifteen hundred pounds of the 
best arrow-root I ever saw. I sold eight hundred 
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pounds Ibr fifteen cents a pound, and made one 
hundred and twenty dollars. 

" This is my orchard," continued Keziah, as they 
stood in a little grove of fruit trees. << I am not 
going to let you taste much of the fruit now, for 
that is the way so many of the emigrants get sick. 
Polydore almost died from eating too many bananas 
and pine-apples." 

The children found the denial a very hard one. 
The orange-trees, laden with their golden fruit 
hanging'just above their reach, was a strong temp- 
tation, and Keziah could not resist their entreaties. 
There were a number of lemon and lime trees, and 
many others which the new-comers had never seen 
before. 

^< That is the guava-tree," said Keziah, pointing 
to one about as large as a peach-tree ; '^ and that 
other is the mango plum. Those two make the 
best preserves I eVer tasted. I sent some to Mast'r 
Charles, made with my own sugar, and he sent me 
back word that they were as nice as any West In- 
dia preserve. We have a great many other fruits. 
Pine-apples grow wild all through the woods. There 
are tamarind-trees all about here, and African cherry 
and peach trees ; and I have two or three cocoa-nut 
and bread-fruit trees growing near my house. In 
fact, I can't tell you all the kinds of fruits we have, 
for I hardly know them myself yet. 
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*^ Here is my vegetable garden," continued she. 
" These are plantains ; they are very nice when 
they are well cooked, and we are never without 
them through the whole year. Those are banauEis ; 
here are my Lima beans. I planted them four 
years ago, and there has not been a month since 
when I could not gather the greatest abundance of 
beans from them. These are sweet potatoes. They 
can be raised, like every thing else here, with but 
little trouble, and are very fine. We get enough 
from this little patch to supply our table nearly the 
whole year round." 

"And there are some black-eyed peas," said Ben. 

" Oh yes, we have plenty of them, and Indian 
corn too, though some of our folks think it is not 
quite as good as what we had in Virginia ; but I 
don't see much difference in it." 

" What is this tall plant ?" asked Ben. 

" That ia the cassada. The root of it is the part 
we use ; wa generally roast or boil it, and I like it 
better than sweet potatoes. The natives almost 
live upon it. You see them walking about every 
where with a roasted cassada in one hand and a 
bunch of bird-pepper in the other, that they use for 
seasoning." 

" That must be what I saw the children eating 
in New Georgia as we rode through," said Clara. 
" Every one we met seemed to have a long potato 
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in one hand and something else in the other. "What 
is bird-pepper ?" 

" Some people call it African cayenne," said Ke- 
ziah. " It is a kind of pepper that grows all around 
here. You can find quantities of it through the 
woods about, and good judges say that it is better 
than any kind that is raised in other countries. It 
would be worth while, they say, to gather it for 
exportation. All that any one would have to do 
would be to pick the pods when they are ripe, and 
spread them out to dry." 

" There seems to be no end to the valuable plants 
that are growing wild about Liberia," said Ben. 

" Oh, you have not heard half of them yet," said 
Keziah ; " there are ground-nuts that can be gath- 
ered by the barrelful, and very fine ginger grow- 
ing in the greatest abundance. We raise a great 
deal of it, and make two or three hundred dollars a 
year by it. But coffee is, I think, what we shall 
find the most profitable. You can find coffee-trees 
growing wild through the whole of Liberia. At 
Bassa many of the woods are full of coffee thickets ; 
and by transplanting scions from them, and taking 
a little trouble with them, we can make quite a 
good income in a few years. Nathan planted five 
acres in coffee about six years ago, and last year he 
made six hundred dollars by them. Our coffee is 
said to be as good as that from Mocha." 
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" I wonder more people don't go into the busi- 
ness," said Ben. 

" They are just beginning to understand it," said 
Keziah. '^ Judge Benson, of Bassa, has twenty acres 
of coffee. There are seven thousand trees on them, 
and from many of these he can get six pounds of 
berries a year." 

'^ That does not seem much to get from a tree," 
observed Clara. 

" It is a very fair quantity," said Keziah ; " they 
often do not yield as much as that ; though I have one 
tree that I gathered twenty pounds from last year." 

*' How long do they continue to bear ?" 

" From ten to twenty years ; and I will ]^omise 
you that, if you will devote three of your ten acres 
to coffee, you will be able to support yourselves en- 
tirely, clothe yourselves, and put your children to 
school with the produce of the seven acres, and be 
able to lay by all the money you get from your cof- 
fee-trees," 

'* How much ought that to be?" 

'* Why, at first it will not be much ; but after 
they begin to bear well, which wiU be in six years, 
you ought to make at the very least three hundred 
dollars a year. 

" Besides all these," continued Keziah, "the bean 
that castor-oil is made from grows wild here, and 
the Croton oil is made from the seeds of one of our 
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bushes. We have a great many valuable trees, too, 
that a settler might make a good deal of money by 
outting,. besides doing the country a good service; 
for the more it is cleared the healthier it grows." 

'' What are the trees ?" asked Ben. 

"Besides the palm, the most valuable of all— 
and, by-the-way, did you observe our candles lasl 
night r 

" Yes, they were quite good." 

" They were made of palm-oil. Well, besides 
the palm, there is the Cam wood. That does not 
grow much near the coast; the natives generally 
cut it, and bring it down here to exchange it for 
what they want. It is used for dyeing, and is very 
valuable. The gum-elastic-tree, and the trees that 
gum Arabic, and the copaiva balsam, and frankin- 
cense are obtained from, all grow around here ; and 
V there are many kinds of timber that are useful for 
\ building." 

" You seem to have a great deal of poultry," said 
Clara. 

" Yes, we have more chickens, and ducks, and 
geese than we care about, and lately we have be- 
gun to raise turkeys. We have a good many sheep 
and goats too." 

" Have you any cows?" 

" Oh yes ; but they do not give as much milk as 
those in America. We have some small native 
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oxen that we use for plowing, and find that they do 
very well. The people in the interior bring us down 
plenty of beef, so that we seldom take the trouble 
to raise any ourselves. We could easily do it if we 
wished. We have plenty of pigs, and all the care 
we have to take of them is to keep them from 
straying." 

^'I am almost afraid to walk through this long 
grass," said Clara ; " for I heard, before I came here, 
that Liberia was full of poisonous snakes. Have 
you ever seen any ?" 

" I used to see one occasionally when I first came 
up here from Monrovia, but I haven't found one 
for a long time ; and there never have been half so 
many as there were in Virginia. Don't you remem- 
ber how many rattlesnakes Polydore killed in one 
year there ? and the copperheads and moccasins we 
used to see ?" 

" But you have a great many insects ?" said 
Clara. 

" Yes, we have, to be sure, and they give us 
some trouble ; and the woods are full of monkeys, 
that do a good deal of mischief sometimes ; but the 
more settled the country gets, the less we are an- 
noyed by any thing of that kind." 

" What pretty bushes these are," said Clara. 
" That is my fence," replied Keziah ; " you see I 
have only a small place, and I wanted to keep it 
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as nice as possible ; so Polydore found those bushes 
in the woods, and we made a hedge all around our 
farm with them. It looks very pretty, and, besides, 
it never needs any repairs." 

. '^ Do you and Polydore keep the farm in order 
yourselves ?" asked Ben. 

*' Oh no. I never do any thing but give my 
opinion now and then. There are plenty of natives 
that are glad to help us, and think a shilling a day 
a great deal." 

" By the time they had examined Keziah's place 
in all its details, the sun was so warm that she 
thought it unsafe for them to expose themselves to 
its influence longer. After dinner, in which a 
nicely cured ham, and plump turkey, and sweet 
potatoes showed their familiar faces amid a variety 
of strange vegetables, Keziah left her guests to at- 
tend to her school. 

This consisted of about a dozen native children, 
and a few women whom she had collected, and 
was teaching to read and sew. The African girl 
whom she had brought up taught them in the 
morning, and Keziah usually devoted an hour or 
two in the afternoon to them, being regarded by 
these ignorant and docile children of the forest as a 
wonder in learning and skill. 

Late in the afternoon she walked over with Ben 
and Clara to Nathan's place. On their way they 
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passed a farm, where every thing seemed to be 
growing in wild luxuriance, certainly, but very 
much at its own will and pleasure. 

" That belongs to Polydore's brother," said Ke- 
ziah ; "we can't make him believe that it is at all 
worth while to take the least trouble to keep things 
in order. He thinks if he makes as much as he 
and his family want off his place, he does all that 
is necessary. But he is very much improved since 
he came here. At first he wouldn't work at all, 
but said it was the women's place to do all the 
planting and raising the vegetables." 

They reached at last a substantial farm-house, 
standing in the midst of a well-cleared and culti- 
vated plantation of about forty acres, which Kezi- 
ah informed them, belonged to Nathan. The order 
and neatness in which the whole place was kept, 
and its flourishing condition, filled Ben with admi- 
ration. 

- "It looks just like him," said he; "I always 
knew if Nathan had a fair chance he would be a 
rich man." 

Keziah informed them that, besides attending to 
his farm, he preached every Sunday to the natives, 
and had collected from among them quite a large 
Sunday-school. 

" The Africans are mighty curious to know how 
to read," said she ; " they think that it is the book 
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learning that makes us so much ahead of them in 
every thing. One of their kings, Joe Harris, said 
that ' God made first white man, den black man ; 
den Grod held out both his hands — ^book in one, rice 
and palm oil in other. White man choose book, 
black man choose rice and palm-oil. Book tell white 
man how to get every thing else ; black man never 
get nothin' but rice and palm-oil.' " 

" Have you good schools here ?" asked Clara. 

** Yes, we have very good schools, and they are all 
free. They are supported by the different churches 
and societies in America. There is one at Monrovia 
that people say is equal to any common school the 
white folks have at home. We have three high 
schools, perhaps more, for I remember, when I was 
last at Monrovia, they said there were to be two 
more established ; and we are trying to get up a 
college." 

In talking with Nathan, Ben asked him if he had 
ever wished to go back to America. 

" Never for one minute," said Nathan, with ener- 
gy ; *' the first moment I stepped my foot on Liberia, 
I felt like a different man ; and if I had known that 
I should have died in the first six months, I would 
not have regretted my coming. It is a blessed thing 
to be able to bring up a family of children where 
they need not be ashamed of their color, and where 
their feelings as well as their rights are respected. 
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Besides, they have such a good opportanity to make 
something of themselves here. I intend this little 
fellow," said Nathan, putting his hand on the head 
of a bright-looking boy about ten years old, " to 
be a senator or a judgd, if not a president. He is a 
native Liberian, and I mean him to show the world 
what stuff they are made of." 

" You seem to be quite proud of Liberia," said 
Ben, smiling. 

" To be sure I am," replied Nathan. " When I 
think how little while it is since we have been any 
thing at all, I am surprised at the improvement we 
have made. I do not believe there ever was a na- 
tion before that has grown so rapidly. And the 
natives look up to us as s6mething wonderful. Soon 
after I first came here, one of the kings, Long Peter 
they call him, said to Junius, 

*^ ^ Here am I and my tribe, always afraid lest the 
bigger kings get mad, or get poor, or want goods ; 
then they come pounce on us, steal us, handcuff 
us, whip us, sells us slaves over the seas. Now 
settlers no such fear. Here I, my tribe. Devil 
King make us drink sassy-water-^we die — we 
don't want to die — we die- — settlers don't drink 
sassy- water — I'll be settlers — I'll be.' And he 
was almost beside himself with joy when we con- 
sented to receive him and his people under our pro- 
tection." 
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** Don't these natives give you any trouble?" 
asked Ben. 

** Very seldom. Last November Cresson, or, as 
the natives call it, Fishtown, was attacked for the 
second time by Grrando, the chief of the tribe of 
Fishraen, and afterward they made an attempt on 
Bassa Cove ; but President Roberts went to the 
assistance of the people with some men, and the 
natives fled directly. Such things are very uncom- 
mon though, and the Africans are generally urged 
on by the traders. In this part of the country there 
is not the slightest danger, and in fact nowhere but 
in the extreme outskirts." 

The next day was Sunday, and the new-comers 
were taken to a plain but comfortably-thatched 
church, where they heard a very good sermon from 
a missionary in the morning, and one in the after- 
noon from a colored clergyman. The Sunday-schools 
were well attended by the natives as well as the 
Liberians, and among the congregation Nathan 
pointed out to Ben several, who, he said, were con- 
verted Africans. One of them was a teacher in the 
Sunday-school, and also officiated occasionally, as a 
missionary. 

" The Baptist mission among the Bassa tribe has 
been for two or three years conducted by a native 
African and four native assistants, who were all 
educated in Liberia," said Nathan. 
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One morning, a few days after Ben's arrival, he 
was awakened by the firing of a cannon, and numer- 
ous guns and pistols, at short intervals. He had 
been dreaming of America, and sprang up in great 
haste, thinking that it was the Fourth of July. He 
soon recollected himself, and said with a smile to 
Polydore, whom he found out enjoying the cool 
morning breeze, 

"What does that noise mean? I thought, when 
I first woke up, that it was Independence day." 

" So it is," said Polydore ; " it's our Independence 
day. The twenty-sixth of July is the day we keep 
here. I was in Monrovia last year at this time, 
and we had a procession there, and an oration, and 
some very good music too. I wish we could have 
taken you there to spend the day; but we was 
afraid you might be made sick:" 

"I do not feel very well this morning," said Ben; 
" my head aches, and I have a little fever." 

" I s'pose you is going to have the 'climating 
fever ; people generally has it when they fust come 
over ; but it won't last long if you keep your spirits 
up— rnot more than a week or two. Keziah is a 
fust-rate doctor ; she has nussed I don't know how 
many people through it, and knows jest what|to 
do." 

" But is there no regular doctor about here ?" 
asked Ben. 
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" Oh yes ; we has a white doctor and a colored 
one. I don't know which is the best, for I's thank- 
ful to say '^I never needs one ; but some folks likes 
one best, and some the other." 

Ben's illness lasted only four or five days. At 
first it was rather severe, and he was somewhat 
alarmed ; but Keziah, knowing by experience that 
the most effectual cure in such cases was to prevent 
the patient from desponding, and to keep his mind 
as calm as possible, assured him that he was in no 
real danger. 

"Just think yo^i are going to get well," said she, 
*' and you will sure. I never knew it fail. But 
give up, and expect to die, and I don't know noth- 
ing that will do you any good. I know 'zackly how 
this fever works, and I tell you if you only keep up 
good courage, you will be well in a week." 

Thus encouraged, and with every thing around 
him calculated to cheer and animate him, Ben soon 
threw off his tenaporary illness. Clara was even 
more fortunate than he ; for, being naturally of a 
more tranquil temperament, she was less affected 
by the change of climate than he had been. Their 
children also suffered very little ; and within a 
month after their landing, Ben and Clara acknowl- 
edged with thankfulness that they had never felt 
better in their lives. 

" People don't always get off clear with one fit 
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of sickness," said Keziah ; '^ sometimes they have 
several attacks in the first few months. But, if you 
take proper care of yourselves, you won't be likely 
to be sick again. People that's imprudent must 
suffer for it." 

Ben selected his ten acres as near Polydore's and 
Nathan's as he could. A little cottage was put up 
for him for fifty dollars, that was amply large enough 
for his family. 

" The first house I had built," said Nathan, " cost 
only twenty-five dollars, and it lasted me five years. 
I thought it was mighty nice then ; but we get 
proud after we have lived in Liberia a little while. 
Don't you notice the difference, Ben, between the 
colored people here and in Virginia. I can tell a 
man that's been raised in Liberia from an Ameri- 
can as soon as I see him." 

" How ?" asked Ben. 

" Why, they seem more like men. You know 
Ben, you never felt like a man in America." 

" No," said Ben, with some reluctance ; " I used 
to try mighty hard, but I never could feel like any 
thing but a nigger." 

" Well, here you forget all about your color in a 
little while, and every body else that comes here, 
white or black, seems to do so too. See if it isn't 



so." 



Ben did notice, and by his observations he re- 
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oeived the same impressions so clearly stated by 
the Rev. Mr. Grurley, in his report concerning Li- 
beria to the Senate of the United States, where he 
says : 

" From personal observation, I may speak with 
confidence 6f the mighty effects wrought upon the 
intellect, hopes, and purposes of the authorities and 
people of Liberia, by the freedom which has ever 
been theirs upon that shore, and by the high posi- 
tion which they have now taken of national inde- 
pendence. Some of the most distinguished men in 
the republic are among those who went thither in 
childhood, have received their entire education in 
its schools ; and bear in their manners, their whole 
deportment, and upon their very aspect, the signs 
of a just self-respect, of subdued passions, of vir- 
tuous resolution, and of a mature and well-disci- 
plined judgment." 

The opinion of Dr. Durbin, well known as one of 
the most prominent divines of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, also founded on facts coming under 
his own knowledge, should not be without its effect.* 
In an address to the House of Representatives in 
the capital of Pennsylvania, he observed : 

" I am a native of, and was reared in a slave 
state. I have seen the colored man under all condi- 
tions in this country, from the rice plantations in 
Georgia and South Carolina, to the cold regions of 
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Maine and Canada. I know his position and capa- 
bilities in America ; I know he never can obtain 
freedom and equality before the law of the Legisla- 
ture, and still more imperious law of society ; he 
can not obtain such freedom and equality as his 
heart naturally and justly yearns after. The dif- 
ferences between his race and ours are such, that 
political and social equality is impracticable. What 
changes, moral, political, and physical, agents act- 
ing through centuries to come may work out tend- 
ing to assimilate the white and colored races, no 
man can foresee. We are called on to act under 
the present conditions of the case ; and to act for 
the good of the colored man, and for the honor, 
safety, and peace of our country. I say, then, 
knowing as I do the positions and capabilities of 
the colored man in America, he can not attain to 
the functions and enjoyments of a man among us. 
He is not, and can not be free in the proper sense 
of the word ; the pressure that keeps him down is 
irresistible ; he can not rise to a manly hope or am- 
bition ; he can not develop his powers here, and 
show what he could do if circumstances were fa- 
vorable. If by industry and good fortune he make 
money, and rear a family of sons and daughters in 
a respectable manner, where will he find suitable 
alliances for them ? I need not pursue this subject. 
I have talked with such, and found them faint and 
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disGoaraged with the prospects* before their chil- 
dren. 

*^ But transport these people to Africa, \\yith our 
religion, our civilization, though in a low degree, 
and our political institutions, and experience has 
shown that there they become men, and show them- 
selves to be men. After large opportunities, and 
long and patient observation, I am persuaded that 
nowhere else but in Africa is the African a man. 
I have reason to know that there 'he is a man. 
Shortly after I went to New York, to take charge 
of the missionary affairs of our whole Church, I re- 
ceived large dispatches from our African mission. 
Among them were the minutes of our mission con- 
fierence in Liberia, composed wholly of some twenty 
colored men ; also the annual report of the superin- 
tendent of the mission ; together with reports on ed- 
ucation, on Church property, and the extension of 
the mission, and on various subjects. Upon open- 
ing the papers, I was struck with the clear, bold 
hand in which they were generally written ; and, 
upon^reading a portion of the annual report and 
minutes, I was astonished at the perspicuous ar- 
rangement of the matter, and the clear and forcible 
language in which it was expressed. I turned to the 
clerk, who had been accustomed to see dispatches 
from Africa, and asked him if colored men wrote 
these papers. He smiled, and replied there is no 
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white person in th» colony, exoept one lone woman, 
Mrs. "Wilkins, a martyr to the education of the chil- 
dren of the colonists. The position, the circum- 
stances of the African colonist in Liheria make him 
a man and give him action. Transplant him there, 
and he hecomes a man, and takes place among men. 
His descendants, in a few generations, may stand 
forward grandly in the affairs of this world." 

Ben experienced in his own spirit the invigorat- 
ing effects of the moral atmosphere of Liberia. His 
ambition once more aroused, and his energy called 
into exercise by objects worthy of it, he soon laid 
aside the habits of indolence into which he had fall- 
en during the latter part of his life in Philadelphia, 
and set himself so vigorously to work clearing and 
cultivating his farm, that eight months after he 
landed at Monrovia, he sent word to Mr. Peyton, 
through Junius, that " he was living of his own, 
enjoying vegetables of his own raising, and that he 
and his family had never been in better health or 
spirits, and that he was already beginning to feel 
proud of being called a Liberian." 

And well might he cherish the title. But thirty 
years had passed since the colonists first landed, a 
little band of weak men on the coast, and but four 
since they became a nation, and already their influ- 
ence was felt by nearly a million of people. Wherev- 
er their power extended, the slave-trade died away; 
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abolished by their firm, though gentle control more 
surely and effectually than by all the armaments of 
England or America. More than six hundred miles 
of a coast once dotted by barracoons, arid given up 
to that abominable traffic, were now freed from its 
accursed influence. 

The independence of Liberia had been acknowl- 
edged by Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Prus- 
sia. Its reputation and commerce was rapidly in- 
creasing, and its influence over the natives was as- 
tonishing. Though there were not, in 1852, eight 
thousand emigrants in Liberia and the Maryland 
colony together, yet they had nearly two hupdred 
thousand Africans living in their republic and sub* 
mitting to their laws. More than three times as 
many had given up the slave-trade as the first step 
toward becoming their allies. And without being 
reproached as an enthusiast, the calmest mind 
might regard it as a moral certainty that the time 
would come when all Central Africa would look to 
Liberia for protection, for instruction, and for laws, 
as well as for Christianity. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AFRICA. 

The voice of my departed Lord, 
'' Go teach all nations/' from the Eastern world, 
Comes on the night air, and awakes my ear, 
And I will go. 

Anon. 

The fifth article of the fifteenth section of the 
Constitution of Liberia has the following provision : 

" The improvement of the native tribes, and their 
advancement in the arts of agriculture and hus- 
bandry, being a cherished object of this government, 
it shall be the duty of the president to appoint in 
each county some discreet person, whose duty it 
shall be to make regular and periodical tours through 
the country, for the purpose of calling the attention 
of the natives to these wholesome branches of in- 
dustry, and of instructing them in the same ; and 
the Legislature shall, as soon as can conveniently 
be done, make provision for these purposes by the 
appropriation of money." 

Although the Liberians have not yet been able 
in their short existence to carry out this purpose to 
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any extent, yet, through Mr. Peyton's liberality, 
Junius had, almost from his landing at Sherbro, 
been at liberty to devote himself to this cause. 
While the other emigrants waited at Fourra Bay 
until a home could be found for them, he, unfet- 
tered by any ties, resolved to comply with Mr. 
Peyton's wish, and act as a missionary among the 
heathen tribes around him. Freely he had received, 
and freely he was willing to give. 

He found the people sunk in the deepest igno- 
rance and superstition. They, indeed, acknowledg- 
ed a Grod as the creator of the world, but worshiped 
the devil as the ruler of human affairs ; and their 
mode of worship, their actions and feelings, were 
such as the spirit of evil might be supposed to have 
inspired. At the entrance of almost every village 
which he visited, Junius found a pole set up, with 
a rag or a few fibres of the bark of some tree dyed 
black fluttering at the top. This the people con- 
sidered sacred, and called their gree-gree pole ; and 
the mysterious motions of the gree-gree, as it waved 
in the wind, was supposed to prevent the entrance 
of the devil or conciliate his favor. 

Besides this general gree-gree or charm, each 
house and individual had their private gree-grees 
or fetiches, which they regarded as endowed with 
intelligence, and possessing power to do them evil 
or good, according to their deserts. By means of 
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these, they thought that their priests were made 
acquainted with the most secret thoughts and in- 
tentions of their owner. The gods to which this 
benighted people attribute this power, and to which 
they pay awful reverence, are pieces of yams, bro- 
ken pots, feathers of fowls, horns of animals, broken 
bows and arrows, knives and spears. To these they 
erect altars, and place before them dishes of rice, 
maize, and fruit. Those who can afford it, sacrifice 
weekly to them a cock or sheep. 

In the centre of some dense forest, a portion is 
selected, and called the gree-gree, or devil-bush. 
Into this no woman or boy is allowed to intrude, 
under heavy penalties ; but once a month the head- 
men meet there, and sacrifice to the power of evil 
a goat or some other animal; and the control of 
the oracles that proceed from the devil-bush is 
absolute over the ignorant African. 

The belief in witchcraft was and is universal, 
where the spirit of Christianity has not shed its 
blessed light. This gives the priests immense 
power over the inhabitants. 

Dark and magical rites, incantations, and bar* 
barous customs are continually practiced, aooom- 
panied by all the terrors that the dread of a malig- 
nant being and the fear of unknown evil can invest 
them. Upon the death of any one, excepting infants 
and aged persons, the cry of witchcraft is imme- 
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diately raised, and the friends invariably institute 
an investigation to discover who "made witch" for 
the deceased. 

The power of determining the question rests with 
the priests, and is one of the chief sources of their 
influence over the people. They have several 
ordeals, to which all who are objects of suspicion 
are forced to submit. Sometimes they are obliged 
to grasp heated iron, or to plunge their hands into 
boiling oil ; if innocent, it is alleged that they suf- 
fer no pain ; if they are burned, they are punished 
as guilty. The most common and severest test is 
the ordeal of sassy-wood. This is regarded as infal- 
lible. The suspected person is forced to drink a 
strong decoction of the bark of the sassy-tree. This 
is sometimes soon thrown off the stomach, when 
the individual is regarded as innocent; but this 
seldom happens, and when it does not, the sufferer 
is invariably condemned to death. At one time 
Junius arrived at a village a few miles from the 
coast just after the death of the headman. A 
secret investigation was going on to discover the 
witch. Anxious to see the result, he remainel. 
For a long time the search was fruitless. At length 
a gree-gree man, by continued incantations and 
daring diabolical communications, succeeded, and 
the hapless murderer was brought to light. He 
protested his innocence in vain. The result of the 
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ordeal was unfavorable, and he was oondemned to 
die. Junius exerted all his influence against the 
sentence; but in vain. He remained with the 
tribe two weeks, and during that time three per- 
sons fell victims to this practice. The other two 
were women, who were accused of causing the 
death of a man who died from a wound he had 
received in battle. 

This ordeal is so powerful an engine of state 
policy, that the kings are unwilling to abandon it. 
It is the right arm of an African monarch. By 
keeping on terms with the gree-gree men, they can 
rid themselves at any time of a dangerous or aspir- 
ing subject. And the priests can so arrange these 
tests as to make them produce any result they wish. 
By weakening or strengthening the decoction of 
sassy- wood, they can make it innocent or fatal, as 
interest or inclination may lead. If the trial is to 
be made by heated oil or iron, they can, by previous 
application of some preparation to the part to be 
operated upon, enable it to resist the effect of heat, 
and the Accused escapes uninjured. Thus this sys- 
tem puts the life of the whole community in the 
hands of the priests, who, of course, would use every 
effort to perpetuate a custom so favorable to their 
power. But wherever the power of Liberia extends, 
whether over the native tribes who have become 
their fellow-citizens, or over those who are only their 
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allies, these mook trials have been abolished. If 
that had been all that this settlement had effected 
for our common humanity, it would be enough to 
repay those who established it for all their efforts. 

Junius also found slavery prevailing among all 
the tribes he visited. And the condition of the 
slaves was indescribably worse than any thing that 
he had ever seen, or heard, or imagined before. 
By far the greater number of the people were in a 
state of the most abject servitude to masters, who, 
without the slightest compunction, would inflict on 
them the severest punishment, and would even kill 
and eat them, or throw them alive on the funeral 
pile at pleasure. 

He had heard a great deal of the power of the 
King of Dahomey, a country lying in the interior of 
Africa, nearly two hundred miles from Liberia, and 
he resolved to venture upon a visit to that place. 
On his way there, he narrowly escaped twice from 
the hands of the slave-hunters. Once he was obliged 
to conceal himself in the forest for several days, and 
at last crept out to take refuge in a large village 
that he had passed through a few days before! 

He found it dismantled and in ruins. A few old 
people sat in despairing apathy amid the desolation, 
and the wail of some neglected infant arose occa- 
sionally on the air. Junius asked the cause of the 
change, so great and sudden, and learned that the 
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slavo-hunters had made a sudden descent on the 
village the night before, and left not a single strong 
man, or woman, or child in it. A few years after, 
he passed over the same spot, and it was so pver- 
grown with rank grass and bushes, that he could 
hardly realize that it had not long before been the 
abiding.place of so many people, happy and con- 
tented in their few wants, and the abundant provi- 
sion nature had made for them. Nor was this a 
single instance, but as years rolled on, many other 
similar cases came under his observation. 

As he went farther into the interior, he found a 
great improvement in the country as well as the 
people. The land gradually became higher and 
more hilly. There were no burning sands or un- 
wholesome swamps as along the coast, but an un- 
dulating surface of hill and valley, covered with 
trees larger and loftier than any that he had ever 
seen before. Beautiful streams of cool and pure 
water crossed his path at short intervals ; and the 
soil was evidently of exceeding fertility. 

But though rich in all natural resources, the large 
country through which Junius had to pass was very 
thinly peopled, owing to the devastating wars and 
slave huftts of which for more than a century it 
had been the theatre. The region lying near Da- 
homey was subject to the inroads of this terrible 
people, whose king derived all his revenue from the 
sale of his slaves. 



V 
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At last he reached Dahomey, and found his way 
to its capital unharmed. Taking his stand under 
a palm-tree that grew near the houses, he began to 
tell the idle throng that soon gathered around him 
some of the more important truths revealed in the 
Bible. They discovered that he was from Liberia, 
of which place they had heard wonderful accounts. 
Without heeding the precepts he was enforcing, 
they began to ask him all kinds of questions, some 
idle and childish, and others showing a great degree 
of acuteness. At last rumors of an American hav- 
ing come to his dominions, reached the ears of King 
Gezo, who commanded him to be brought to his 
presence. A troop of Amazons, the king's female 
guard, and his bravest and most trustworthy sol- 
diers, were drawn up to receive the stranger, and 
impre!<s him with a feeling of awe. All around the 
king's residence the ground was paved with human 
skulls, and Junius was obliged to push them away 
as he walked if he did not wish to stumble over 
them. 

He found the king, a commanding, intellectual- 
looking man, proud, stern, and haughty, simply 
dressed, and sitting amid his wives and ministers. 
He asked Junius many pertinent and comprehen- 
sive questions about the objects and state of the 
settlement at Liberia. Junius answered them satis- 
factorily, and went on to tell him about many of 
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the strange things to he seen in America, ahout 
the condition of the civilized portion of the world, 
and their wonderful inventions. 

While they were conversing, word was brought 
that a town, that had long held out against the 
Dahomans, was at last reduced to submission. 

" That would please my father," said King Grezo; 
" I must let him know it. Send a slave here." 

A slave entered calmly. The king gave him the 
message to be delivered to his father, and when he 
had finished, at a nod his prime minister arose, and, 
taking a rude ax, in one moment the slave's head 
rolled in the dust. 

<*I have forgotten something," said the king; 
" send me another." 

Another entered, and, the message being finished, 
the same scene occurred. 

Junius looked on in horror. 

" Why is this ?" asked he. 

'^ My father is in the land of spirits," said the 
king ; ''is there any other way to communicate 
with him ?" 

Junius had heretofore used all his eloquence to 
excite a feeling against the slave-trade ; but now 
he thought that even to live a slave would be prefer- 
able to so uncertain a tenure upon existence as the 
subjects of King Grezo possessed. He suggested to 
that monarch the pecuniary advantage he might 
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derive from selling those whom he sacrificed so 
wantonly. The king proudly answered, 

** I have killed many thousands without thinking 
of the slave-market, and shall kill many thousands 
more. Some heads I place at my door, others I 
throw into the markef-place, that people may stum- 
ble over them. This gives a grandeur to my cus- 
toms ; this makes my enemies fear me ; and this 
pleases my ancestors, to whom I send them." 

Junius found it impossible to convince him of the 
enormity of this practice, or to induce him to set 
the least value upon the life or comfort of a slave ; 
but he listened to him with a degree of forbearance 
and respect that could only be accounted for by his 
clear perception of the superiority of the civilized 
man over the savage, and he seemed to desire the 
friendship of the Americans, as he called the Libe- 
rians, rather than their enmity. 

The missionary did not remain long there, for he 
saw that the time had not yet come when the Gos- 
pel might be proclaimed with any prospect of suc- 
cess in that bloody land. He went where he could 
employ himself more usefully than in gratifying the 
idle curiosity of the vacant-minded savages, who 
crowded around him daily to question him. 

There were many kings who received Junius 
with great kindness, and listened to him with the 
utmost respect. One of them went so far as to wish 
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that '< his son had been a slave in America, that he 
might have learnt 'Merican fash." He asked Ju- 
nius to take two of his children to Monrovia, that 
they might learn what they could there, saying, that 
he wished them to be wiser than their father. 

As the principles and character of the settlers of 
Liberia became better known, a missionary from 
among them was welcomed with increasing warmth, 
till at last their eagerness for teachers, or men with 
the " book," as they called it, became so great that 
it was almost painful. 

A few months before Ben's arrival in Liberia, 
Junius had been on one of his usual tours through 
the interior, visiting, as far as he could, every native 
village within twenty miles of Liberia. He found 
that a great change had taken place among the peo- 
ple since he first journeyed through their towns. 
The desolating wars that each petty tribe had felt 
obliged to keep up with their neighbors in self-de- 
fense had ceased. The quiet of a universal peace 
prevailed throughout that once-troubled land. Nev- 
er had they been so willing to listen to Grod's mes- 
senger, or so anxious to learn His will. In what- 
ever place he stopped, he had only to say, " I wish 
to talk God palaver to you," and in a few minutes 
a crowd would be assembled to listen to what he 
had to say. Neither was it necessary to use flat- 
tering words, nor to speak with respect of their su- 
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perstitioas observances. With the utmost boldness 
he was acoustomed to denounce their, ordeals, their 
gree-grees, and their fetiches, as delusions' of the 
devil, and to tell them that to God alone they must 
look for salvation ; and kings as well as people 
would listen in meek submission to the words of 
one, who swept away as cumbering rubbish the 
whole system of worship on which they had been 
accustomed to rely for temporal and eternal safety. 
They seldom argued against or opposed his teach- 
ings, but would say, " We never prayed to God ; we 
don't know how to come to him. How must we 
seek God? What must we do to find him? How 
can we forsake our sins?" And not withheld by 
the pride that often prevents the civilized man from 
openly acknowledging his dependence on his Maker, 
when the missionary revealed to them the only way 
of approach to Him, they might often be seen the 
same hour kneeling, king and people together, im- 
ploring the mercy of God. 

Of course there were difficulties to be overcome 
and privations to be endured on these journeys. 
After toiling all day over hills and through the 
thick undergrowth, Junius was often obliged to 
throw himself upon the bare earth at night, without 
food, and sleep with no protection but a fire from 
the leopards and other wild animals that infested 
the forest. But he forgot all his sufferings when 

L 
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he entered one of their villages, and met the warm 
reception of the people, and saw how anxious they 
were to hear and learn the truth. Often they press- 
ed him with such urgent entreaties to remain, that 
it was with difficulty he could force himself away 
from them. There was hardly a town through 
which he passed where a teacher might not have 
found full employment — and what employment 
yields so rich a harvest as this of teaching the in- 
quiring heathen ? — but there were no laborers ready 
for the work. The Macedonian cry, uttered with 
an earnestness that almost amounted to agony, was 
heard on all sides ; but there were few who seemed 
willing to emulate the self-devotion of St. Paul. 

Junius had a favorite project to which he had di- 
rected his thoughts and exertions during this last 
tour. It was to select some spot that would be eli- 
gible for the location of an inland colony. He found 
it easy to do this. After traveling a few miles from 
the low lands lying along the coast, the country 
became at once beautiful and healthy. No longer 
level and marshy, but hilly and undulating, with 
clear streams flowing through it, and shaded by 
dense forests, there was no malaria to dread or guard 
against. 

The great difficulty was not to find a suitable 
place for a settlement, but to obtain settlers who 
would be fitted for their work. If he could but see 
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established in these dark places of the earth a 
Christian colony, "with their houses, barns, and 
mills, wagons, roads, fences, farms, and waving 
fields," with their schools, their churches, and the 
influence of their regular and Christian life, he felt 
that one great step would be taken toward the con- 
version of the whole surrounding country. 

Pent up within their coasts as the Africans are, 
with no large gulfs or rivers, as in Europe and 
America, giving free access from the ocean to their 
farthest centre, almost the only way of reaching the 
inland tribes to do them any permanent good, is by 
planting Christian colonies among them, from which 
an influence may radiate that will transform the 
whole continent. 

Much has been done for Africa in the last thirty 
years. The first step, in all enterprises the most 
difficult, has been taken and proved successful. 
Liberia has outlived the doubts of the weak-heart- 
ed, the sneers of the disbelieving, the open opposi- 
tion of its foes, and is now a great and triumphant / 
reality. But much yet remains to be done. The j 
promise so assuredly given, that " Ethiopia shall \ 
stretch out her hands unto God," is on the verge/ 
of fulfillment. Let not the heavy blame of delaying 
that blessed event one day or hour rest on the headj 
of those to whom Providence has intrusted so many 
of its exiled and homeless children. 
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We have subjoined in this Appendix documents for the most 
part Yrntten by colored persons from and about Liberia, showing 
the estimation in which that country is held by those who have 
the best opportunity of judging concerning it. Only a few letters 
are inserted, not for any want of materials, for enough could be 
obtained to fill a volume, but because the main object was to 
show, that the statements in the preceding work have not been 
exaggerated. Most of the writers are well-known inhabitants 
of Liberia, whose names are sufficient guarantees for the fidelity 
of their assertions. 

The American Colonization Society, commenced amid distress- 
ing discouragements, now occupies a commanding position, hav- 
ing branches or co-operating societies in nearly every state and 
territory in the Union. A few years will see the national gov- 
ernment engaged in this great work of colonizing the free colored 
people in Liberia. 

BEVERLY R. WILSON. 

Mr. Wilson is an emigrant from Norfolk, Virginia. He was a 
freeman, and exercised the office of a clerg3rman, while he sup- 
poited himself by his trade as a carpenter. In 1837, he went to 
Liberia for the purpose of examining the colony. On his return, 
he made an Address to the Free People of Color in the United 
States. In it he says : 

" After more than a year's residence in Liberia, I have returned 
to the United States. I went to satisfy myself; I sought every 
opportunity of informing my mind. Some of the things already 
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said about the colony are a fair and candid expose of things as 
they exist ; other persons are too favorable in their estimates ; 
while a third class, with hearts bleeding for the loss of friends, 
or angry at the loss of property, have wielded their pens to bring 
the whole scheme into disrepute. I hope to correct these state- 
ments. The &cilities held out by Liberia are rarely equaled. 
Industry and economy meet with a siare reward. For proof, look 
at a Williams, a Roberts, a Barbour, and others, who, a few years 
ago, possessed limited means, but who now can live like the 
wealthy merchants of Virginia. 

" The morals of Liberia I regard as superior. A drunkard is a 
rare spectacle. To the praise of Liberia be it spoken, I did not 
hear, during my residence in it, a solitary oath uttered by a set- 
tler. The Sabbath is rigidly observed and respected. 

" If the colored man desires liberty, Liberia holds out great 
and distinguished inducements. Here you can never be free." 

To prove by his actions as well as his words his high apprecia- 
tion of the advantages enjoyed by his race in Liberia, Mr. Wil- 
son soon sought a permanent home there. After his arrival, he 
writes : 

" I am more in favor of the colony of Liberia than when I left 
it on my return home. No, there is no place like this for the 
colored race to be found in their reach, where they can enjoy 
the same privileges as here. To fly to the North or South is all 
foUy ; to go to Canada or Ha3rti is nonsense ; for in either there 
are obstacles as high as mountains. Here is our home." 

In 1840, during the contest with Gatumba, which terminated 
so fatally for him, Mr. Witeon's eldest son was killed while bear- 
ing a flag of truce to the savage tribe. But this, instead of dis- 
heartening, seems mther to have strengthened his love for his 
adopted land. In a letter written shorUy after this eYesit, he 
says: 

*' Since I have been in Africa, up to the first of December last, 
I can truly say I have enjoyed almost uninterrupted pleasure ; 
but 0, since that time, I have had sorrow. My eidest son was 
sent by the ^^overnor to a hostile native pruice mth t)ie tenas 
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of peace ; and this fellow would have nothing to do with the 
embassadors, but drove them from his town, and they were fol- 
lowed by a merciless mob ; and my son, with Mr. Peale, a very 
worthy man, was slain on the secojjd day of December last. I 
would ^ive you a detail of the whole affair, but it will be seen in 
the 'Luminary.' This has caused much grief, but I hope the 
Lord will give us grace. Pray for us. 

" Here, at White Plains, we are doing well. We have been 
greatly blessed in our own labors. Our native boys and girls make 
rapid improvement. They read and write. Many of them prom- 
ise great usefulness, and to be future blessings to their genera- 
tion, for many of them have already embraced the religion of 
Jesus Christ. We have a considerable farm under cultivation, 
and we intend to connect a sugar plantation and a saw-mill to 
this institution. Our work-shops are doing well. We are making 
wheels, bedsteads, tables, and other articles, such as are useful in 
the colony. The native boys are remarkably ingenious. 'Indeed, 
sir, there is a glorious reformation going on in this vicinity ; and 
as we believe the present wars are very near at an end, we must 
look forward to a more glorious day. But I must say that a great 
deal depends upon the advancement of the colony ; for we plainly 
see, as she grows and strengthens, in the same proportion do the 
heathen superstitions yield to her influence, and thus the way is 
open for the Gospel. This we have sufficiently proved. Our 
first object was to extend our labors as far as possible into the 
interior, even beyond the general influence of the colony ; but 
we soon found that our labor was lost. Then we changed our 
labors to the natives under the influence of the colony, and we 
find that every thing goes on well. My opinion is, that the only 
thing now wanting is men and means, and the barren land will 
soon become a fruitful field." 

The colony in which Mr. Wilson's heart was so bound up 
became, in the course of a few years, a nation ; and he, with ten 
others, was chosen to draw up the Declaration of Independence 
and Constitution. Both documents are such as would do honor 
to any class of men in any country. 

L2 
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AABON P. DAVIS, 

The ReT. Aaron P. Davis was bora a slave in Viiginia. In 
1834, when he was about forty years old, he, with one hnndred 
and nine others, was emancipated by the will of Dr. Ayiett Hawes. 
On the twenty-fourth of October of the same year he sailed with 
his freed fellow^servants for Liberia, under the auspices of the 
Colonization Society. Soon after his arrival at Liberia, he turned 
his attention to tbe improvement of his mind. He taught him- 
self to read and write. His business as a blaokamith demanded 
all his time during the day, but he devoted his evening houis 
to study, and his progress was r^d and remarkable. He is now 
independent and comibrtaUe in his worldly oiroumstanoes, and 
the sttcoeseful pastor of the largest Baptist churoh in Liberia. 

iMtenfrom Reo. A. P. Dwoii 

BaaavGonre, Ootober.H, 1B4A. 

A brief stat^Doent of things passing. under my observation, at 
the request of Rev. R. R. Gurley. 

I oame to Africa in the year 1834, in December, had a veiy se- 
vere attack of fever, lost a wife and child. Before I reooTesed 
from the lever, in 1885, the 10th of June, the massacre occurred, 
but I sustained no bodily hurt. The main part of the survivors 
removed to Monrovia. I remained at Edina. In 1836, NovenUier 
99, the principal part of them returned to the Cove, and I with 
them, and the expedition from Savannah joined ua. In Januaryt 
1836, Governor Buchanan arrived with supplies, and gave em- 
ployment to all who would work, and encouraged the hearts, and 
sitrengthened the )iands of everyone possessing the spirit, and iur 
dependence of a man. In that year I drew the lot on which I 
now reside, and built a blacksmith's shop, and followed that busi- 
ness, principally, from 1836 to 1847, when I accepted an appoint- 
ment as a missionary, in the service of the Southern Baptist 
Board. I was in low circumstances when I came to the colony, 
but by industry and economy purchased my tools, built all nec- 
essary houses, supplied them with furniture, and paid all debts 
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in less than six years, after making such improvements as made 
us both comfortable and independent, by laying out town lots, 
planting fruit trees, &c., cultivating farms, <S&c. I then accepted 
an appointment as a missionary, which was not until about the 
time last written. My time as a missionary is employed in vari- 
ous ways. 1. In the dry seasons, I preach through an interpret- 
er in as many of the adjoining native towns as possible. My 
circuit embraces eight native towns. The women and children 
sit on a mat of hides of animals, flat on the ground. I have preach- 
ed to large and attentive congregations. I think the preaching 
of the Crospel amdng them has not been without effect, though not 
many among the vast number make any profession of religion. 
All inquire after the day (Sabbath), and many observe it. All 
seem to be ashamed of their superstitious trust in gree-grees, 
while others have entirely renounced them. Their views as to 
a future state are like those of the heathen of other lands. They 
believe that a man dies and passes into a snake, fish, a monkey, 
or leopard. They also believe that a person, while living, can 
transform himself into a bird or animal, &c. 

2 I supply destitute churches with the Word of Life, and per- 
fi)Tm other needful services. 

3. In the rainy season I teach a day-school at Bassa Cove. I 
was present at the organization of the first Baptist Church in the 
county of Grand Bassa, and took part in the services. I was 
pastor of the first Baptist Church in the county of Grand Bassa. 
I assisted Governor Buchanan to organize the first Sabbath-school 
in Bassa Cove, on the spot where he runo siUnily sleeps under those 
large trees. The first Bible-class in Bassa Cove was taught by 
Govemoi Buchanan in my house. I still have the honor to be 
pastor of that Church at Bassa Cove. I have not less thsm 76 
members of the congregation, a prosperous Sabbath-school, at 
least 25 Congoes and other natives besides. 

Baasa^CoTe, October 4, 1851. 
Vxsr Dtf AK Sir, — ^Your favor of July 18th came safe to hand ; 
also the file of the " Colonization Herald," and the religious news- 
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papers, by Jadge Benson's hand. I sincerely thank you for all. 
I am happy, indeed, that the cofiee I sent as a token of my good 
wishes for you, and the good cause, reached you, and found ac- 
ceptance. I hope soon to be able to send some for your market, 
but at present it brings us a better price on the coast ; howeyer, 
you did not say what price might be relied upon. I also received 
the letter and books from Dr. Malcom, and can say that they will 
prove a blessing to my Sabbath-school, particularly the class on 
whose account I wrote for them. In it are many men and womei| 
of families, some native youths. His books prove to be the very 
thing. I introduced them last Sabbath, to take up the morning 
lesson only ; read Testaments in the evening. Our new settle- 
ment (Cresson) is going ahead ; I still think it destined to be the 
greatest sea-port town on the coast. 

More natives are to be seen in our town than ever before known. 
Confidence being fully established, they now acknowledge our 
power as a government. As a proof of this, the fishermen, who 
considered themselves so formidable a few months ago, were in- 
dicted for giving some of their fellows sassy wood, by which they 
put each on the trial for matters of great importance, and not un- 
frequently put each other to death that way. It has a stupefying 
effect, and operates differently on persons differentiy constituted. 
It possesses medical properties, rendering one insensible to pain, 
on others causing violent vomiting. Some of the fishermen were 
arraigned, and punished for committing, offenses against the peace 
and dignity of the laws of the republic. Thus I trust light after 
light will shine, and influence after influence spread, tiU the vast 
tribes of Africa be raised to the level of men and women. Edu- 
cation is to do this, to take away their present views and give 
them better. I rejoice to say, I have lived to see that which I 
once thought could not be accomplished — ^the settlement of Fish- 
town and Grando ; the great annoyance to our settlements is now 
as harmless as a lamb. Why 1 Because a spirit of bravery, un- 
der God, went against him. 

Yours truly, A. P. Davis. 
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ZION HARRIS. 

The hero of Hedington is an emigrant from Tennessee. He 
is a carpenter by trade, and at the time of the attack upon Hed- 
ington he was engag'ed there in building a church and school- 
house for the Mission. The reader will remember that by his 
presence of mind and courage the enemy were driven back, under 
circumstances of such great disparity of numbers, that his suo* 
cess seemed miraculous to the simple-minded natives. Some 
came from great distances to see him, begging for his " gree- 
gree " or charm, and exclaiming " 'Merica man^s God is God for 
true." 

He is as famous for his skill in hunting as for his bravery in 
battle. During one year Mr. Harris supplied the Liberia market 
with more than two hundred dollars' worth of venison, the prod- 
uct of his own rifle ; and his promise of taking a boa constrictor 
is no idle boast. 

A few years ago he visited the United States, in fuMUment of 
a promise made to his father-in-law, the Rev. Mr. Erskine, on 
his death-bed, to assist his remaining children and grand-chil- 
dren to emigrate to Liberia. He returned with thirteen of Mr. 
Erskine's descendants. 

Letter from Zion Harris. 

CaldweU, May 26, 1851. 
Rev. R. R. Gueley : 
Dear Sir, — I write to inform you that we are all well, hoping 
you and family are the same. I never will forget you for the 
great good in telling me and my father about the land of Liberia. 
I have got a good home. I would not change it for any under 
heaven I have tried it twenty-one years. I have borne the 
heat and burden of the day, and it gets better and better. I was 
eighteen years old when I came here. I have grown to be a 
man ; in America I never could have been a man — never would 
get large enough. Would my colored brethren believe this 1 They 
keep writing to me to tell them all about the country. Let me 
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tell them a little : Liberia has raised up her bowed-down head, 
and has taken a stand with some of the greatest nations of the 
earth. She has struck off* the stone that bowed us down in Amer- 
ica. I have grown so large that I have had the honor and the 
j^easure of being a member of the Legislature five or six years. 
Did you CTer hear of such a thing in America'! No, no-— nor 
neTcr will. I was in America a few years ago ; it was all the 
time, boy, where are you going T old man, which way ? I was 
really tired ; I wanted to be a man again ; but never fbund it un- 
til I hit the coast of Africa. I CTcn saw the change in the cap- 
tain ; he talked so familiar to you : ** What is the matter, Harris 1 
Harris is going to be a man again." Sweet Liberia ! the loye of 
liberty keeps me here. 

AH of you that feel like it, my friends, come on home— ^e 
bosh is cleared away — ^you can hear no one say there is nothing 
to eat here. Why, one man, Gabriel Moore, brought better than 
two hundred cattle from the interior this year ; another a hund- 
red ; some sixty, some fifty, &c. There are no hogs there, they 
say; no turkeys ; why, I saw fifty or sixty in the street at MiU»- 
burg the other day. No horses ; I have got four in my stable 
DOW. I have a mare and two colts, and I have a horse that I have 
been offered a hundred dollars for here ; if you had him, he would 
bring five hundred. If you don't believe it, let some gentleman 
send me a buggy or a single gig ; you shall see how myself and 
wife will take pleasure, going from town to town ; throw the har- 
ness in too — any gentleman that feels like it — ^white or oofered, 
and I will try to send him a boa constrictor to take his com- 
fort. I know how to take the gentleman without any danger. 
My oxen, I was working them yesterday; and as for goats and 
sheep, we have a plenty. We have a plenty to eat, every man 
that will half work. I give you this ; you are all writing to me 
to teH you about Liberia, what we eat, and aU the news — ^I mean 
my colored friends. 

Yours truly, Zion Haeexs. 
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REV. MR. WILLIAMS. 

The subjoined letter from Rev. Mr. Williams will show how he 
estimates Liberia. Mr. Williams went out in the packet in July, 
and therefore had been but a short time in Liberia when he wrote. 
He went from Columbia, Pennsylvania, and is also well known 
and respected in this city and Baltimore. 

Bassa Cove,. Liberia, October 5, 185L 
Dear Sib, — I write you a few lines by the packet, to let you 
know that I have not forgotten the kindness I received from you 
and the Colonization Society in preparing me for this land of lib- 
erty. I never shall forget the heartfelt thankflilness due to the 
society for helping me and my family here. We had one of the 
finest passages any one could have. Plenty to eat ; a good cap- 
tain, and one that was kind to all in sickness and health. AH 
hands were good to us. I have not wanted to return once since 
I left the United States. I was twelve days at Monrovia. It is 
a fine town ; the people are kind, and doing weU. I think this is 
a much better place for new beginners. I had the African fever ; 
myself and wife both took it on the same day. We had it about 
fourteen days. The doctor says we are over it, though we are 
weak ; but it is not so bad as I expected. Mr. Benson is prepar- 
ing a house at Cresson for me. It is a fine location for a town 
— the best one I have seen. I shall be the first one there. I 
look for more by the September vessel. I shall feel lonely for 
some time until more arrive. 

There is, and can be plenty of every thing raised here. The 
climate is fine and the land productive. Sweet potatoes of the 
fittest quality, and as good as produced in New Jersey ; rice, sug- 
ar, cofifee. I will send you some as soon as I can get about. I 
wish you would come out in the packet ; you need not fear the 
fever. I want you to see the finest country you ever saw. Cows, 
sheep, goats, chickens, and hogs are plenty. I helped to kill a 
hog since I came here, and saw it salted and smoked nearly as 
good as in Pennsylvania. It is cool here. I can and do wear 
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two cloth coats. I haTO not felt a wann day since I left Balti- 
more. I think all the colored people that can take care of them- 
selves in America had better come here, for this is the place where 
they will do well. All they need is a small start ; and, above all, 
he is a freeman from the highest to the lowest^ If I were sev- 
enty years of age, and knew as much as I now know, I would 
come to Liberia and be a man, and no longer a nigger. I shall 
write more when I see more ; I only write what I see and feel 
I am truly yours, Leon^bd A. Williams. 



JASPER BOUSH. 

Jasper Boush is one of the company who went from Norfolk, 
Virginia, to Liberia, in July, 1860. And as he was extensively 
known to be an honest, upright Christian — one of the most intel- 
ligent of his class — industrious, economical, and prosperous ; 
standing high in the regards and confidence of the free colored 
people, he was selected as a fit person to inquire of concerning 
certain evil reports that have been industriously circulated, viz., 
that the emigrants from this country can enjoy no health in Libe- 
ria ; that the soil is sterile, refusing a support to the industrious ; 
that the laws are oppressive, and the government badly admin- 
istered ; and that the few who yet remain are a miserable set of 
wretches, always sick and sighing to get back again. 

His letter is a matter«of-fact refutation of those false and inju- 
rious rumors. 

Clay— Ashland, Liberia, May 10, 1852. 
Truly I am better and better pleased with Liberia each morn- 
ing when I awake and find myself in it. I could not be prevailed 
on by any earthly consideration to leave Liberia, or exchange it 
for any other country. Here I am in the land of my forefathers ; 
here I can enjoy all those rights which a benevolent God hath so 
liberally vouchsafed to man ; here I can exercise and improve 
my gifts and graces in enlightening, instructing, and exhorting 
the benighted sons of the forest in the truths of the Christian re- 
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Ugion ; here I can bow down in the sanctuary of the Most High, 
or at home, and unmolestedly worship the God of my facers un- 
der my own vine and fig-tree, while none dareth to molest or 
mdie me afraid , here my childjren to their latest generation can 
enjoy the privilegee of fre^oaen in storing their minds with edu- 
cation and^iseful knowledge, and participating in the duties, dec., 
of civil government ; and here I have as many pc^itical, social, 
and religious rights-as any man «ny where beneath Heaven's wide- 
spread canopy. Andehould not these considerations endear this 
Boy mm country to me 1 I say, from the bottom of my soul, with 
l^itttde to my good God for what I ec^oy — ^yes. 

In addition to these blessings of situatioin, I am thrice blessed 
in the blessings of condition. I live in my own house, on my 
own farm of eighty acres, and eat every day «f my life provisions 
and breadstufis of my own raising. I have now growing, as my 
1^2 crop, a laxge quantity of cassadas and potatoes, several acres 
of angar-rcane, eev^ral acres of rice, and several also of ginger. 
I -have now to be transported from my nursery several thousand 
coffee scions, neaily one hundred cocoa scions <not cocoa-nut, 
mind you, tbut the chocolate), and about the same quantity of 
mango plums. My present crop, when it matures, will be worth 
about $600 or $700. My sugar crop alone will be worth over 
$900. I will have about ome huBd.red and fifty croos of rice, 
vfaieh is worth from 75 cents to $1 per croo. 

I shall labor to benefit mutuaUy myself and my country. I in- 
tend to be well represented in the commerce of Liberia, which is 
now increasing, and commanding the respect of the commercial 
world. I am convinced fully that agriculture is to be the great 
dependence of Liberia; tfuU will furnish an extensive commerce, 
produce manufactories, and in every way benefit the country. In 
America the free colored man can never be " a man." I believe 
it true that the free colored women are the great hinder^ice to 
the full tide of emigration which would have, and, indeed, ought 
to have poured long since into Liberia. Let them alone, how- 
e-ver, if they do not come now, they will arnie soon ; if they are so 
alUapv^Y bUnd that they can jiot have an intelligent sight at their 
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own and only interests, I am snare the inevitable force of circnm- 
atances by which they are surrounded, the organization of the so- 
cial elements, both as to the circle in which they move and that 
in which the whites belong, and the genius of legislation, will 
soon, very soon convince them of their situation and condition. 

Sir, the free colored people can not go any where else but to 
Liberia, and they are beginning now to know that. They must 
oome, and would to God that they would do it, not compulsively, 
but willingly and cordially, like rational beings. 

I and my &mily are well ; we enjoy as good health here as in 
America. I eat my allowance every day, setting down at each 
meal with a good appetite, made so by my industry, and rising sat- 
isfied. I tell you that the enjoyment of one'BtfSelf in Liberia, by 
him or them who appreciate Liberia, is much like religion — it can 
well be felt, but illy expressed. Please oblige me by represent- 
ing this letter, and my special exhortation to brothers Lemuel 
Bell, John Williams and families, and all my acquaintances, to 
come at once — come now to Liberia, without unnecessary delay. 
Believe me truly to be yours in Christian love, 

Jasper Boush. 



The following letter was written by an intelligent and respect- 
able colored man, who left the city of New York for Liberia in 
October, 1851. It was addressed to a colored friend of his in the 
city: 

MonroTia, Wednesday, April 7, 1858. 

With respect to this country, my expectations are more than 
realized. I have found that the opinion I formed of Liberia while 
in America was very nearly correct. This country is certainly 
a most beautiful one, and the climate delightful. I have often 
thought, since my arrival here, how the better class of colored 
people, or at least a portion of them, would flock to Liberia if 
they knew the real condition of the country and people. I al- 
ways thought that it was their ignorance of the country that 
caused their opposition to it, but now I am convinced of that fact. 
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With regard to the United States having claims on Liberia, I 
would ask if England, France, Prussia, and Brazil would ac- 
knowledge her independence if the* United States had any rights 
to or claim on the country ? England has made this goTemment 
a present of an armed schooner, and has a consul residing here. 
Brazil has also a minister residing here, but of a higher grade 
than consul ; he is charge d'affaires. The facts are, I think, suf- 
ficieitt to convince any reasonable person that Liberia is really 
an independent republic, and that the United States has no claim 
to this country. There is a kind of blind prejudice which keeps 
most colored people from coming to this country, and for the life 
of me it is difficult to conceive why this prejudice exists ; for in 
the United States we are exposed to all kinds of insults from the 
whites, which, in nearly every case, we dare not resent ; whereas, 
in this country we are all equal, and can enjoy the shade of our 
own vine and fig-tree, without even the fear of molestation. In 
the United States we are considered the lowest of the low, for the 
most contemptible white man is better in the eyes of the law, and 
in the opinion of the majority of the whites, than the best colored 
man ; whereas, on the other hand, in this country there are no dis- 
tinctions of color ; no man's complexion is ever mentioned as a 
reproach to him; and furthermore, every one has an equal chance 
and right of filling any ofiice in the government that they may be 
qualified to fill. Liberia ought to be the most interesting coun- 
try (to the colored people of the United States) in the world, from 
the fact that it is the only republic entirely composed of and gov- 
erned by the colored people, and it is the only country where a 
colored man can enjoy liberty, equality, and fraternity, without 
having to encounter the prejudice of the whites, which exists 
more or less, in some degree, in every country in which the 
whites predominate. If this prejudice ever dies away, I believe 
that many generations yet unborn will have passed away before 
it. Although this country offers many inducements to colored 
people, yet it is not a paradise ; it has a few unpleasant features, 
owing principally to its being a new country. The most unpleas- 
ant feature that I know is the acclimating fever, and that is far 
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from beiag as bad as most people in the United States think it is. 
On aocoiHit of the improTemeats made, such as elearing, 6u&., it 
is much more healthy here than formeriy ; and also, 1^ kind ^ 
treatment best adapted to the acdimating feyer is better known. 
The acclimating feTer is nothing more than a simple chill avul 
fever, and persons are aflfected^mth it according to ihe 4egree of 
oaxe they take of themadves, and also much d^ends ion tite con^ 
stitution of tbe person. Some persons have told aoe that Itef 
were aick only one day, and that slightly ; wtiile othicro (I si^eak. 
of old settlers) had it one week, aad some have had it from so: 
monUis to a year or more. A person is seldom «ck more liKm 
from one day to three weeks at one time. IhaiwfoeeninthecouBr 
try a little more ^an three months, and have liad aeTeKd attacks 
of the fever. The longest time I was confined to bed ^fzs tone 
day and a half The symptoms in my case were a stight dtM, 
followed by a very high fever. I fek no pain vliatevec durii^ 
the continuance of the fever, but ^ways after it I would hav« a 
«Ught pain in the baek, which soon wore aff. I woidd swnetBnea 
be sick in the morning and well in the afternoon, i «nee had the 
fever in the ferenooB, and was -well enoHgh by night to attend a 
tea party. I am told that all childvea <bom here, even ^e natives 
not excepted, have the fever while very young. T%is I have 
been told by mothers, and I have seen chUdren with 4^e fever 
wiko were bom here. The genersd health of the place seems to he 
very good. A person coming here will «ot #nd laife dties mth 
splendid buii&ngs, and large bustling populations ; b«t we have 
only small villsges with corresponding po(>ulations ; 3Fon wSl not 
hear the sound of numerous carts, drays, dec., bet aQ ^e oariy- 
lAg is i^xmB by native laborers, fer Itie people have not yet begim 
to use horses and oxen for such purposes. Both may be had 
from the tBterios*. Bullocks are brought down Ivom the intenor, 
but 01^ to kill. There are at present oi^ three h(»rses in Mon- 
rovia ; they are used only for riding. I have ridden several times 
myself TYx& buildings are generally quite plain, buflt of wood, 
stone, or brick. There axe, however, some very neat briok build- 
ings in Monrovia, and ;along the banks of the St. Paul^lUver. I 



madie' an excursion np this rivBr a few weeks ago, and never did 
I enjoy a trip more than I did this one. The waters of the St. 
Panl*8 are delicious to the taste. The riyer is about half a mile 
wide ; its banks are from about ten to about fifteen feet high, and 
lined with fine large trees with a thick undergrowth. Among the 
other trees may be seen the bamboo, and that most gracefiil of 
all trees, the palm. This is the most useful tree in Liberia. I 
tiave drank the wine made from this tree, and haye swung on 
hammocks manufactured from it, and I haye seen yery good fish- 
ing-lines made from it; besides, numerous other uses are made 
of this tree. There are four yillages on this riyer : Virginia, Cald- 
well^ Kentucky, and Millsburgh. I saw in many places people 
making bricks, and busily engaged on their farms of cofiTee, sug- 
ar-cane, &c. I must now come to a close, as I haye but little 
more space to write, t will remark that I adyise no man to come 
here unless he has a little money to begin with. A single man 
should haye at least one or two hundred dollars ; although many 
come here without a cent, and yet do well ; but it is generally 
difiicult to get a start in this country without a little means. For 
my own part, you may infer from what I haye said that I like 
my new home; 



ABRAHAM BLACKLSDOS. 

We learn that the writer of the following letter, addressed to 
the Rey. Mr. Pinney, has been appointed consul to Liberia by ttie 
British goyemment, in place of Hanson, remoyed. Mr. Black- 
ledge seems to be a sensible man, and will, no doubt, proye an 
efilcient officer and a yaluable citizen to his adopted country : 

Upper Caldwell, Liberia, May 8, 1853. 

DsAK Sir, — ^I embrace this opportunity to address you a line. I 

am still doing what I can to demonstrate that Liberia is a rich and 

productiye country. My crops of cane in 1860 produced 8000 lbs. 

of good sugar, and 600 gallons of siiup. My orop last year ( 1851 ) 
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wa»iiot 80 larger-only about 3600 lbs. of sugar, and 260 gallo&s 
of sirup. This falling off was in consequence of having to neg- 
lect my sugar-cane farm to give attention to J. R. Straw's cot- 
ton farm. I sell my sugar at 8 and 10 cents a pounds, which is 
quite a saving to the people of Liberia .This year I am giving 
my whole attention to cane-raising, and I have a crop now in the 
ground which will produce a much larger quantity of sugar and 
sirup, and beat, possibly, both my preceding crops together. A 
few days ago, I, with one or two others, noticed, in many hills of 
cane on my farm, from forty-nine to sixty stalks. This can not 
easily be surpassed, I am persuaded, in any country. I am cer- 
tainly fully convinced that by industry a man may have all the 
necessaries of life, and^a surfeit of the luxuries, in this very pro- 
lific and God-blessed country. I have the privilege, doubtless, of 
saying what no other person can say in Liberia — certainly before 
any other could say it, if there is any other who can say it now 
— that is, I use at my table coffee, sugar, sirup, and molasses of 
my own raising. I have now about twenty-five hundred coffee- 
trees, which will very soon enable me to export a small quantity 
to America. 

In connection with my sugar-raising, I would just say, that I 
have to regret that I have not a proper sugar-mill. In conse- 
quence of our very poor facilities, in both materials and manufac- 
turing mills (being compelled to do with wooden fixtures entire- 
ly), not ^lore than two thirds of the juice can be expressed from 
the cane ; hence, had I an iron mill from the United States, I, 
and others who make sugar, could, by even less labor than we 
now perform in grinding, have at least one third more of sugar, 
&c., from the same quantity of cane, than we now get. This, 
you perceive, is a clear loss. You see, therefore, we need some 
help, both in means and advice, to the development of our enter- 
prise and industry. 

These remarks are not confined to sugar-growing, but are in 
every way applicable to the subject of agriculture in general in 
this country. I have been here now between nine and ten yeairs, 
and am able to say something respecting Liberia's resources and 
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the means necessary to their development. By the aid of capital 
(and where are we to expect it from rather than from the United 
States 1), arrow-root, ginger, cocoa, coffee, sugar, and other prod- 
ucts of superior quality can be successfully raised here in large 
quantities, and exported to the United States, so as to create a 
competition in the market. Who, then, is sufficiently enterpris- 
ing among your acquaintances to embark in so noble a scheme, 
that of developing in Liberia her agricultural resources 1 

The want of means, together with the holding out no induce- 
ment whatever for industrial enterprise, are what have kept me 
so long in the background. Let us, therefore, have the means, have 
the Huj and let a door be thrown open in your country to invite 
Liberia's productions especially ; let an interest be thus awakened 
there in our behalf, and an impetus will be given to Liberia, which 
will force her forward in advance of the age. Be you sure, sir, 
that agriculture is the dependence, and will become the future 
glory and greatness of our youthful country. I speak here for 
myself; others are capable of speaking for themselves. I believe, 
sir, that all the farmers in Liberia need help in the way I have 
alluded to. 

I am, most respectfully, sir, yours, &c., ' 

Abraham Blacklbdoe. 



JOHN MUSU NEAPO. 

We could not give a more touching evidence of the blessings 
conferred on heathen Africa, through the instrumentality of Chris- 
tian education, than in the subjoined letter of Musu. It is but a 
few years since this consistent Christian was an ignorant Pagan. 
After acquiring a partial knowledge of the English language, he 
was admitted into the missionary school of Cape Palmas. This 
letter is a fine specimen of the happy change he has experienced 
— ^his walk and conversation being in beautiful conformity with 
his Christian profession, and rendering him a most useful auxil- 
iary to the devoted men whose lives are dedicated to the regen- 
eration of that dark Continent. 
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AD spiritaal blesaings be on my dear friend— whatever the 
tender heart or the ahnighty arm of the loving Jesus has to be- 
stow, ma]r it be aU yours ! What glad news you wrote to me 

about Mrs. . Did you see her 1 Yes, glad and joy speak to 

my heart, and laugh come to my mouth. I believe that you have 
seen her ; you told me that you saw her, and that she wants 
very much to return to Africa as a missionary. I have got a let- 
ter from her, and my believing and wi^ies are one, my gladness 
and happiness follow after. Oh my happiness is very great ; and 
a good, happy Christian, who is fixed to a point, go where he will, 
one object is his all. The crucified Savior is his happiness ; and 
this heaven he carries about with him. No time, no place, no 
circumstances, make any change. He has one Lord, one faith, 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. Come pain, sickness^ 
death, the Savior's love and power bears him up. Come tempta- 
tions of all kinds, I will be with thee in the hour of temptation, 
says Lord God. Where he is, nothing need be feared, because 
nothing can hurt. Oh, my dear fricnd> the true knowledge of 
Jesus Christ is certainly a cure for aU the miseries which come 
upon the world by sin. There is no evil of mind or body, tem- 
poral or eternal, but our precious, dear Lord is by office engaged 
to remove. And shall not you, and I, and our friends value and 
love him ? What we set our hearts upon, what can bid so high 
for them as this adorable Savior 1 

Dear Mr. Rambo, I wish very much to see you. How glad and 
happy I ^ould be when I meet you, and Doctor May, and Mr. 
Hoffiman ; and then — then my heart will talk to my mouth, and 
my tongue will speak all what I have done or seen. 
I am your afiectionate friend, 

John Musu Nsapow 



JACOB YONBEUH 

The writer of the following letter is a native of Grand Bassa 
One of the Swiss missionaries (the Rev. Mr. Sessing), who weve 
invited to Liberia by Mr. Ashmun, took him, when a child^ under 
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his charge, and subseqaently he pursued his studies in the schools 
of Sierra Leone. He is employed by the Northern Baptist Board, 
and has a very good reputation as a Christian and teacher. 

Bexley, July 5, 1850. 
Reverend and Dear Sir, — In the following lines, which I have 
taken on myself to address you, I hope to find you in the enjoy- 
ment of good health, the same as we are at present. Our mis- 
sion still continues, with its different operations, in which we are 
severally engaged, endeavoring daily to instruct the poor, benight- 
ed heathen. Not long ago we received a letter of instruction from 
our Board, that the lead of the mission affairs is now considered 
to be under the superintendence of my native brother and cousin, 
Lewis K. Crocker, at Little Bassa, and myself; which serious 
charge to keep we humbly depend on God to help us. Our schools 
are still kept daily, this, and that of Little Bassa, where brother 
Crocker resides. Our children are improving well in their acqui- 
sitions of the different branches of knowledge, such as spelhng 
hard words, reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, natural phi- 
losophy, &c. I am glad to state that the grown people of this 
country, though they have not the privilege of improving them- 
selves by daily instruction, like the children, yet many of them 
are getting civilized, getting acquainted with the law, political 
economy, and secular improvement; forgetting their old habits, 
and adopting those of their civilized fellow-creatures. 

I am, dear sir, respectfully yours, Jacob . Vonbbum. 



ABRAHAM CAULDWELL. 

Mr. Abraham Cauldwell was sent out to Liberia by an associ- 
ation of colored persons in New York, to examine the country 
and prepare the *way for emigrants to go there. 

New York, November 24, 1852. 
Brethren and Fellow-countrymen, — ^You are aware that I 
Was appointed traveling agent to Africa on the 23d of last De- 

M 
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eomber, 1861» by the New York and Liberia Agricaftaral Aasod- 
ation. I returned to New York on the 12th November, 185S, 
and it now becomes my duty to give yoa some account of Africa, 
and of the benefits to be obtained by emigration to that country, 
and whether there are any benefits to be obtained by so doing, or 
not. I will endeavor to give you as true a statement as my 
humble ability will admit. In truth and soberness, it would be 
needless for me to tell you that Africa flows with milk and honey, 
or that com grows without planting. Liberia truly is a garden- 
spot ; her lands are beautiful, her soil is most fertile, her prairies 
and her forests are blooming and gay, her riyers and streams 
abound with fish, and her forests with game. Her Constitution 
is a republican government, and a most excellent code of laws 
are strictly observed. There are several churches and schools 
in Monrovia, and they are well filled with people and scholars. 
The Monrovians are the most strictly moral, if not the most 
strictly religious people, I ever saw. 

I shall now speak of emigration, which I have some knowledge 
of In 1823 I emigrated to Hayti, and in 1839 I emigrated to the 
island of Trinidad, West Indies, and lastly to Africa, where I 
find a peaceful home, where storms of prejudice never come on 
account of my complexion. I have been noticing for several 
years the movements of the Abolition Society, and once thought 
they were right, and still believe they are sincere and really de- 
sire to elevate the colored man. Some of them have shown it 
too plainly for me to be mistaken. For instance, Mr. Gerritt 
Smith, who gave away part of his fortune. Many others have 
also sacrificed their good names and their money. But, alas ! 
how many good men have been deceived. I, for one, have been 
blind to my lest interest. I hesitate not to say that colonization 
is the only thing to elevate the colored man. It is vain for many 
of us to talk of settling on Mr. Smith's land, or *of emigrating to 
Canada and settling on land without money, which, comparatively 
speaking, few have. Africa holds forth inducements whereby 
the colored man may be elevated, without money and without 
price. There are many noble-hearted philanthropists, who stand 
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ready, with willing hearts and open purses, to aid in the cause, 
if called upon. Awake, brethren, to your best interests ! 

.... The government grants ten acres to each family, and if 
they want more they can get it for about 50 cents per acre. . . . 

.... Liberia calls for you. Emancipated slaves are not the 
mea to enlighten a heathen nation, for they are not enlightened 
themseives. Liberia calls for men of understanding, energy, and 
capital. Come, brethren, let us leave our beloved country ; there 
is an asyhim for you in Africa. You can there raise every thing 
to make you happy. There is a wide field open for the farmer. 
If a man plants ten acres of coffee, in four or five years he will 
realize a handsome income. Coffee requires very little labor, 
and it would be of more value than what you could make in Amer- 
i<3a in twenty years by labor. Every thing grows abundantly, 
with very little labor. It is a fine country for cotton, com, and 

rice, though cotton is not much planted as yet You can 

salt down beef, pork, and fish. I would, in particular, recommend 
farmers to emigrate to that country. Monrovia is decidedly the 
best market, in my opinion. If you go there to labor by the day, 
month, or year, you will not make much, for laborers* wages are 
very low. 

I would advise emigrants to take as much house fiimiture as 
they need — ^for every thing they want here they want there — be- 
sides a little money, if they can. Mechanics may find work, 
though wages are low. Men of capital, as mechanics, can do 
well, and are much wanted. Young men of energy, now is your 
time. Freemen of the North, Africa calls for you. There you 
can enjoy the luxuries of life and the freedom God intended for 
man. To all those who may feel friendly to the cause of emi- 
gration to Liberia, and wish to aid the same by giving, I say that 
donations will be thankfully received and forwarded to Liberia 
by the Association. Abraham Cauldwell. 



The following letters were for the most part sent to the Sec- 
retaiy of the Colonization Society, Rev. J. Morris Pease : 
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From William H. Taylor. 

Edina, June 6, 1852. 

Dear Sib, — I am well, and hope you are the same. I arrived 
safe after a passage of thirty-seven days from the Capes. I am 
happy to inform you that instead of being received in Baltimore 
in chains, as I was told I would be, I was received very hospita- 
bly. I am certainly grateful to the society for sending me to 
Africa. I am perfectly satisfied with the change, only that I had 
not started in 1842 instead of 1852. Here I stand erect and free, 
upon the soil of my ancestors, and can truly say to all of my race, 
you that would be free, Africa is your, home, and the only home 
where he that is tinctured with African blood can enjoy liberty. 
This alone of him that loves liberty, for it is liberty alone that 
makes life dear. He does not live at all who lives to fear. Please 
say to any that may come to your office, that I say, come to Af- 
rica and assist us in raising a light that may never go out. En- 
terprise is what we want to make this country and people equal 
with any on the face of the globe. Should any of the people of 
Camden county. New Jersey, come to you for information, show 
them this letter — tell them that I say there is land enough and 
provision enough, by industry, for every enterprising colored man 
in the United States. I find in Edina a fine soil, that will raise 
any thing that a tropical couhtry will produce. A fine, healthy- 
looking people, that are kind and benevolent — who receive the 
emigrants with the greatest kindness, and welcome them to the 
land of liberty. 

Should Charles S. Miller or Benjamin Griffin come to your of- 
fice, please encourage them all you can, and show them this let- 
ter, and tell them to come over and help to fight the battles of 
the Lord against the mighty. I stop writing to eat my palm-nuts, 
which are very delicious when roasted ; the stone of the nut 
tastes just like the cocoa-nut. I add no more at present, but 
when I see more I will add more. I remain. 

Yours respectfully, Wm. H. Taylor. 
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From D. A. Madison. 

Buchanan, July 2, 1853. 

Most respected Sir, — Liberia is destined to be the glory, the 
home, and the resting-place for all the dark race. Then let them 
come home, and rove abroad no longer, and that the chains of all 
who will or could come and will not may be made tenfold faster, 
because here they can come and be free. I mean my brethren 
of color. T)iere has been no disturbance with the republic by 
the natives. 

I believe the American Colonization Society is doing more now 
to alleviate the condition of the colored race than ever ; for I do 
not know when I have seen as good-lopking a set of people as 
came out in the Ralph Cross and by the Morgan Dix. 

I sent you a small box of cofiee of my own raising, which I 
hope you may have got before this time. Our Sunday-school is 
doing tolerably well, and wishes to be remembered to you and 
their friends in America. 

Excuse my blunders. I think I said to you before that I have 
not had a day's schooling in my life. 

Yours in truth, D. A. Madison. 

y^ ' From Charles Deputie. 

Mr. Deputie was born free — a native of Pennsylvania. 

Monrovia, January 10, 1853. 
Dear Friend, — Through a kind Providence we landed here on 
the 6th instant, in forty days from Baltimore. All well. I went 
ashore and met for the first time in my life on the same platform 
with all men, and the finest people in the world. I never met 
with more kindness in my life, and every attention is paid to vis- 
itors. On Sabbath day there were seven flags flying in the har- 
bor. I attended the Methodist Sabbath-school, and found it in- 
teresting ; was invited to address it, and made some remarks. 
There were seventy-five scholars in the school. I have been up 
the St. PauFs River. It is the finest country in the world. Mr. 
Blackledge's sugar farm is splendid. Dined with Mr. Russel, 
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Senator of New Virginiai and think his land somewhat better 
than some of the rest. The river is sixty feet deep. Every 
thin; is getting along well, and all that is wanted are industrious 
men and good mechanics. I would say to ray friends, that erery 
thing that I have seen surpasses my expectations, ^lould I be 
spared to return, you shall see some articles that I intend bimg^ 
ing with me. I wish you would try to make some arrangement 
with the society to let me off with a free passage home, as I 
want to labor for the cause, and my means will be far run by the 
time I get to Philadelphia. Brother Williams intends doing all 
he can for the cause. We intend to go into the cofiee business. 
Our object is to get five hundred acres of land in one idot, and 
have it settled by none but respectable people from Pennsylvania; 
and I think that if you could send some from Philad^phia it 
would have a good efiect. 

Respectfully yours, in the cause of liberty, 

Charles Dbputu. 
P.S. — The immigrants by the bark Linda Stewart are all wdl, 
and almost all have settled at Millsburgh. 

' From Henry M. West. 

A native of Philadelphia — bom free 

Buchanan, January 17, 1853. 
Dear Sir, — ^I avail myself of the present opportunity to address 
you a line or two, hoping they may find you as well as they leave 
me. I had laid off to write to you before this, but I have not 
done so ; however, I hope you will take the will for the deed. I 
have now been a resident of Liberia for upward of two years, and 
I think I can now safely express my opinion as regards the ad- 
vantages to be gained by locating here. Unquestionably this is 
the place, and these are the shores which are to contain the mul- 
titudes which have for ages been laboring under the greatest dis- 
advantages, and who have been allured into the belief that they 
will not be placed under the inconvenience of removing ; but the 
time has come which proves to a demonstration, more and more, 
that this is a forlorn hope. Doubtless there are many who a few 



years ago spurned the thought of leaving, who now turn their 
eyes in solicitude to various parts for relief, but there is no quar- 
ter which presents equal attractions with that presented by Libe- 
ria, and they know it ; and although they may be men of pene* 
tration, who foresee that something must be done, and these may 
be men of influence, who will exert this influence in a contrary 
direction, yet I believe the masses will speak for themselves, and 
such a mighty flood will be poured upon these shores as has not 
been witnessed since the world began. I have not written any 
on this subject, but I watched with increasing interest the *' signs 
of the times," as exhibited in the United States, and I am con- 
vinced that my impressions are not erroneous. There are many 
false representations made to deter persons who are anywise in- 
clined to emigrate to this country, but I feel confident that those 
who use this means to oppose us had better begin to think of 
some other method, for they will ultimately be exposed in the 
midst of their base attempts. Truth will eventually triumph over 
falsehood. 

All that Liberia was ever represented to me to be I have found 
it, with the exception of a few base misrepresentations, to avoid 
which I spoke to but few of my intentions. I am here, and I am 
right glad of it. ** The flesh-pots of Egypt" present no attractions 
to me. But to be deprived of my present privileges and advant- 
ages would be to me a sore calamity. But I have said more 
than I intended, and I fear lest I should tire your patience. But 
when I consider that so many of my brethren suflTer themselves 
to be deprived of rights and privileges which they are constantly 
attempting in vain to gain ; and when I know from experimental 
knowledge that it needs no such crouching, that the very things 
they want are within their reach, if they would only make the 
eflfort ; and when I see that they will obstinately refuse a bless- 
ing, in hopes of obtaining what I consider a curse, I can not re- 
frain from speaking. But I am thankful that I discern a ray of 
light through the heavy darkness — that men, laying aside old 
prejudices, are beginning to examine the subject in a diflTerent 
light — and hope the day is not far distant when my brethren will 
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cease to contend against their own interests, and when Liberia 
will have as many friends as now she has opponents. 

Pardon me for my lengthy remarks. For the last twelve 
months we have been blessed with tranquillity, a few rumors of 
war, but no outbreak. I hope to hear from you shortly. No more 
at present, but I remain 

Yours respectfully, H. M. West. 

P.S. — ^You will doubtless remember me as being one of that 

company that sailed from New York by the bark Edgar, October 

2, 1850. I was originally from Philadelphia, Pa. H. M. W. 

/' 
From John D. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson for some years kept a shaving and hair-dressing 
saloon, and also a refreshment saloon, in the Equestrian Institute 
of Williamsburgh, N. Y. He was well known and esteemed by 
the community. 

MonroTia, January 23, 1853. 
Messrs. Bennett &, Smith : 

Gentlemen, — I promised to let you hear from me when in Li- 
beria, Africa, but although I have been here two months, I can 
not at this time give you much account of the place. This little 
republic is so far ahead of what I expected to find it, that your 
g(Jod people of the United States would scarcely think I were 
narrating truth were I to describe all that I have seen. Liberia 
is a fine, fertile country. Things of every kind grow here. The 
people are more comfortable in every respect, and enjoy them- 
selves much better than I have ever known them to do elsewhere. 
The houses are very large, and are built mostly of brick and 
stone; they are two stories and two stories and a half high; 
from 30 to 50 feet front, and from 25 to 40 feet deep. The steps 
to these houses are composed of iron ore — a substance on which 
the city is bjiilt. Iron ore is as plentiful in Monrovia as common 
stone is in Williamsburgh. 

Most of those who farm it are located on the banks of the St. 
Paul's River, about five miles from the city, and some are doing 
well. Allen Hooper, of New York, has been here a little over 
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two years. He had but small means to commence with, but now 
has one of the best coffee plantations on the river. He has seven 
thousand trees growing, two thousand of which are loaded with 
coffee ; and he is of opinion that next year all will bear. Next I 
will mention A. Blackledge, who is making about twelve thousand 
pounds of sugar a year, and some hundreds of gallons of molas- 
ses and sirup — all of which will favorably compare with the best 
imported articles of the kind. 

Sweet potatoes, Lima beans, Indian com, cassada, plantains, 
and other table vegetables are raised up this river, which is 25 
or 30 miles long. A fine town is situated at the source of this 
stream ; it is called Millsburgh, and contains a population of 800 
or 1000 persons — the most of whom employ themselves in mak- 
ing brick and in hewing timber of all kinds for market. 

I have not ability to describe the advantages to be reaped in 
this country, nor have I the time. My business is so much better 
than it ever was before, that I am constantly occupied in attend- 
ing to it. 

One word as to the fever. My children have all had it ; so 
have all the emigrants who came out with us, except my wife, 
myself, and two others. None of them kept their beds more than 
two or three days. The fever is not as bad as it is represented 
to be. I have seen persons who have lived here for from two to 
twenty years, and who never had it at all. 

This is a great country for men and women who love liberty, 
and who lore themselves, for money can be made here. 

Please to give my thanks to the gentlemen in your city whose 
philanthropy was the cause of my success. I trust you will pub- 
lish this letter for the information of those who may wish to know 
something of this country. My next letter shall be longer, and 
will contain much more information respecting this colony of 
Liberia — a day-star of hope for the colored race. 

^OHN D. Johnson. 

Fromr Stephen A. Benson. 
Mr. Benson was taken to Liberia when a child. 

M2 
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Baeliansn, February 1, 1853. 

Vbrt dbar Sir, — Fishtown was reoccupied on the 1 1th of Oc- 
tober, and the settlement is progressing rapidly — ^far in advance of 
what it was before the massacre. The immigrants by the Zeno, 
Morgan Dix, Liberia Packet, and Ralph Cross, enjoy much better 
health down there than they did up at this place, and even the old 
Bettlers moving there have derived much benefit. It has already 
commenced attracting settlers from other settlements in this 
county, and I am sanguine that in one or two years it will be in 
advance of the other settlements of this county. Physicians 
pronounce it a good place for emigrants to pass through their 
acclhnation, and I know it to be an excellent place for them to 
to do well after acclimation. Sharp, Till, and Taylor, by the 
Ralph Cross, from New Jersey, are doing pretty well for begin- 
ners. They seem to be fine, industrious people, especially the 
two fisrmer. They occupy three of the houses I built on the 
banks of the St. John's River, opposite Factory Island, by direc- 
tion of your Board, and their produce is growing around them 
fiinely. They would have settled at Fishtown had it been occu- 
pied sooner. 

It affords me much {Measure to commmiicate, as it no doubt does 
you to hear, that our saw-mill has been in successful operation 
nearly three months. It is certainly a great acquisition to Libe- 
ria in general, and to this county in particular. The aborigines 
in our vicinity find abundant employment in cutting logs (timber), 
and floating them in rafts down to the mill. I assure you they 
are not idle in this respect ; they seem to take an interest in the 
matter in common with Liberians (proper). 

Though gradually, yet how certainly is civilization spreading 
over this Continent. Please say to the worthy gentlemen consti- 
tuting your Board, that the pecuniary aid tendered the company 
(loan) in 1851 may be classed among the most prudent and ben- 
eficial acts in the annals of colonization. 

I had the pleasure of being handed your letter of introduction, 
to and by Captain Lynch, United States Navy. I accompanied him 
up to Bexley on the 8th instant^ and fi)und it quite a treat to spend 
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a day in his very agreeable and enlightened company. I am pre- 
paring some specimens of coffee from my farm, which he has kind- 
ly promised and offered to exhibit at the World's Fair, next June, 
in New York. I must close by subscribing myself, respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, Stephen A. Benson. 

From Thomas Mason. 

Mr. Mason was born free, in Pennsylvania — went to Liberia a 
year or two ago. 

Cape Palmas, February 3, 1853. 
My deab Sir, — In your letter you expressed a desire to know 
my first impressions of Liberia and Liberian society. On my ar- 
rival at Monrovia, Mr. James very kindly invited us to spend the 
day at his house, which invitation we accepted. While on shore, 
I became acquainted with quite a number of intelligent ladies 
and gentlemen. Tlie society at Monrovia I think similar to that 
of Philadelphia, while that at Bassa Cove and Edina I think less 
favorably of. I am now living at Mount Vaughan, about two 
and a half miles from Cape Palmas, at which place I am em- 
ployed as an assistant teacher in the high sphool belonging to the 
Protestant Episcopal Mission, for which I receive three hundred 
dollars. The society at Palmas, when we compare the number, 
is equal to that of Monrovia in point of intelligence. This colony 
is in quite a flourishing condition. There are in Palipas seven 
yoke of oxen, well broken, and work quite steadily. We get the 
bullocks from the natives, at eight dollars a piece. I have drawn 
my farm land, and planted five hundred cpffee-trees, twelve 
pounds of ginger, and a thousand cassada sticks, besides arrow- 
root, pea-nuts, and fruit trees. We have an abundance of fresh 
vegetables, egg-plants, tomatoes, and fine large cabbage. Plenty 
of venison, fresh fish, and oysters. We are on the eve of de- 
claring our independence. The spirit with which the people take 
hold of the subject would do credit to 1776. There will be a 
Convention held next week, to prepare a Constitution for our 
new state. 

Yours most respectfully Thomas Mason. 
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From Samuel H. G. Sharp. 
Born free, in Camden, N. J. 

Grand Bassa, Febrnary, 1853. 
Dbar Sir, — I received your letter in answer to mine, and was 
▼ery glad to hear from you ; also te receive those papers yon 
sent me. My health and that of my family is tolerable. At 
present we are perfectly satisfied, and glad we came here. The 
society did a good part by us. I have a house and ten acres of 
good land ; all but three acres in cultivation. I do not find it so 
warm here as I had been told or as I expected. I have tried 
both seasons. Tell the colored people they need not be afraid to 
come, but they must be industrious, or they had better stay where 
they are. I would not change homes now if they would give 
me five hundred dollars and free toleration. Every man can 
vote. I visited the courts, where I saw colored men judges, 
grand and petit jurymen, squires, constables, &c. Business'^is 
carried on as correctly as in the United States. 

I renrain yours truly, Samuel H. G. Sharp. 

From Henry B. StevMrt. 

Mr. Steuart is from the South — ^bom a slave — ^was freed, and 
went to Liberia about four years ago. 

% Greenville, Liberia, Febmary, 1853. 

Dear Sir, — ^You wish that I would give some statement of 
things in general, and in particular of the growth of cotton, rice, 
&c. Our answer is this : this is emphatically a tropical region, 
as all geographers will tell you. You have only to put your seed 
into the ground, and with half the labor you have to perform in 
the states you here may make a comfortable living. Cotton 
and rice grow here as well as in your Southern States. It is 
true, a fair trial was never made for the culture of that valuable 
staple (cotton), enough to prove that it can be raised in great 
quantity. Rice is indigenous to this country : it will grow al- 
most any where you may plant it, on high or low land. We have 
coffee, potatoes, ginger, arrow-root, and pepper. There has not 
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been much pains taken with the planting of corn ; enough has 
been done, however, to satisfy one that it can be made, for I have 
eaten as much as I wanted in proof of it. 

As respects coffee and other products, for a recent comer and 
a young man, I need only refer to Mr. Joseph Bacon, one among 
many others who bid fair to become independent farmers, to say 
nothing of those who are living at ease on their farms. Come 
and see for yourselves. Bom and raised for the first part of my 
life among the very best farmers of Liberty county, Georgia, I 
know that these things can be raised in great quantities. 

You wish to know what is my occupation. I answer, a little 
of any and every thing, from a house carpenter to a boat-maker. 
I have not yet seen the day that I have regretted my coming to 
this country. All my objects have been realized, while I have 
contributed my humble aid in laying the foundation of a civil and 
religious government. 

From J. M. Richardson. 

/ Monrovia, February 13, 1853. 

To THE N. Y. Emigration and Agricultural Association : 
Gentlemen, — Since I have been here I have done very well, 
better than I expected. I have bought five hundred dollars worth 
of goods and paid for them. I have bought ten bullocks. I have 
on hand one hundred bushels of rice. I paid in trade about forty 
cents. If I keep which I shall do three months longer, I can get 
$1 60 pf^ bushel for it. I also have on hand, six tons of cam- 
wood. I want to increase it to ten tons by next month, and shall 
ship it to England by the steamer on the 7th, and remit the money 
to New York by a bill of exchange, so as to have more funds here 
in the vessel which I understood will sail from New York with 
our emigrants in the spring. I had only eight hundred dollars 
worth of goods when I started from New York. I have on my 
shelves one thousand dollars worth now. Notwithstanding, I 
shall send one thousand dollars to New York after more goods. 
I also have fifty pounds of ivory, worth here one dollar per pound. 
I write this to show you what can be done here with a very little 
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money. If a man has half what I had he would soon get rich, if 
he conducted himself aright ; if a man has nothing, and came out 
under our Association, having a house and lands cleared, he would 
soon rise, if he has any spirit ; therefore, come one, come all to 
the sunny climes of Africa. 

Our expedition are all getting along finely ; most of them have 
the fever now, but they are now all able to be about, with a pros- 
pect of soon recovering. I was attacked with the fever on Christ- 
mas>day, and am now considered entirely well. I, at all events, 
feel as well as ever I did in America. 

I am now in Monrovia, where I have been one week trying to 
buy coffee scions, but there is such a great demand for them that 
I fear I shall not be able to get more than a thousand. I want 
•even thousand to plant in April. 

I have had several interviews with the president — I had not 
this pleasure in the States. He is very affable and gentlemanly ; 
he received me with great cordiality. I should have told you be- 
forehand that he and his lady called at my store, up the river, 
and invited me to call and see them ; they also bought quite large- 
ly of my wares. He of!bred to assist me in any way he could, if 
I wished any assistance. 

As the steamer is about to sail, I must close. Give my respects 
to all the boys ; tell them that I am in good health and spirits ; 
tell them, if they want to feel like men, to come to Liberia. 

Please write to me via England ; the steamer stops here once 
a month. Your most obedient servant, 

J. M*. Richardson, i 

From William W. FinMay. 

Upper Caldwell, Liberia, March 8, 1853L 
To Governor Wright, op Indiana : 
Sir, — As I look upon you as being an old friend of mine, I take 
pleasure in addressing you a few lines to let you know something 
about how we are getting along in Liberia, believing yon to be a 
true friend to Liberia, and to the colored race. 
I am much pleased with this country, and I do believe that 
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every colored man that respects- himself as a man would do well 
to come here, for truly I do think that it is a good country ; but, 
like all other new countries, a man has privations to undergo, and 
a reasonable man can not expect that he can get every thing here 
as handy as he can in old, settled countries. But if he has money, 
he need not lack for luxuries here, and some that he can not get 
in America. 

To be sure, there is some sickness here in going through the 
acclimation process ; but when we come to look at the people 
who come here, we must expect it. But in the last three or 
four expeditions that have come out, there have been but few 
deaths. 

Now I shall say something about agriculture and the prospects. 
This country is, I suppose, as good a coffee and sugar country as 
there is in any place in the world ; at least, it is pronounced so 
by those that pretend to judge of these things. We may plant 
cofiee, and on the same land raise arrow-root, bird-pepper, or 
ginger at the same time, and, by so doing, keep the coffee clean 
after it is planted^ — ^raise a crop of arrow-root, ginger, or bird- 
pepper, which I believe will pay all the other expenses, and will 
pay the interest until the coffee commences to bear, which will 
be about the third year. 

And now in the States there are several gentlemen that have 
offered to find men to go into the coffee speculation, which they 
can not help making money at. If there should be a friend of 
mine, or a friend to Liberia, who will go into that business, I 
should be happy in hearing from him. The pepper, ginger, and 
such things as I should raise, I should expect those who went in 
with me to attend to in America, to sell these things, and send 
me in return such things as I should need to carry on business 
with. If there should be any that would be willing to risk money 
in that way, I should be glad to hear from them. 

I have been appointed a justice of the peace in Caldwell coun- 
ty. Nothing more than I remain your humble servant, 

W. W. FlHDLAT. 
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From Samuel Williams. 

Mr. Williams, a free colored man of Pennsylvania, intelligrent, 
respectable, and rich for one of liis class, was sent about a year 
since to Liberia, by an association of his people in this state, who 
desired to learn the prospects that country held out for the emi- 
grants. The following is an extract from his report : 

" Here I must end my advice and my report of what I have 
seen. Much that is to me deeply interesting I must omit. It 
only remains for me to return my sincere thanks to those whose 
friendship has cheered me, in undertaking a voyage fraught with 
anxiety and peril, but which has richly repaid me. I see in Li- 
beria the elements of a great state. From her borders I behold 
an influence issuing which shall yet elevate my race in the fu- 
ture to that proud position which it once held in the ptist. Al- 
though they are my birth-place, and the birth-land of my fathers, 
and endeared to me as holding the bones of a now sainted parent, 
it is my wish only to remain in the United States until a company 
can be organized which shall go out together, taking with them 
a saw-mill and an apparatus for making iron— ore yielding, in Li- 
beria, 90 per cent. In a few months longer, I trust, I shall go to 
the home of my fathers, there to aid in upbuilding a new republic, 
and in founding a mighty empire. Would to God I could per- 
suade my brethren every where to go with me, so that after being 
aliens and exiles, like Israel in Egypt, for so many long years, 
we might at least die in the land of our fathers. 

" Samuel Williams." 



The following documents, addresses, &;c., all written by color-^ 
ed men, will show the character of the government established 
in Liberia, and also the character and talents of the people who 
have formed, adopted, and now uphold just, wise, and righteous 
institutions. 



r 
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Declakation of Independence. 

We, the representatives of the people of the Commonwealth 
of Liberia, in Conyention assembled, invested with authority to 
form a new government, relying upon the aid and protection of 
the Great Arbiter of human events, do hereby, in the name and 
on behalf of the people of this Commonwealth, publish and declare 
the said Commonwealth a FreCy Sovereign^ and Independent State, 
by the name and title of the Republic of Liberia. 

We, the people of the Republic of Liberia, were originally the 
inhabitants of the United States of North America. 

In some parts of that country, we were debarred by law from 
all the rights and privileges of men — in other parts, public senti- 
ment, more powerful than law, frowned us down. 

We were every where shut out from all civil office. 

We were excluded from all participation in the government. 

We were taxed without our consent. 

We were compelled to contribute to the resources of a country 
which gave us no protection. 

We were made a separate and distinct class, and against us 
every avenue of improvement was effectually closed. Strangers 
from all lands, of a color diflferent from ours, were preferred be- 
fore us. 

We uttered our complaints ; but they were unattended to, or 
only met by alleging the peculiar institutions of the country. 

All hope of a favorable change in our country was thus wholly 
extinguished in our bosoms, and we looked with anxiety abroad 
for some asylum from the deep degradation. 

The western coast of Africa was the place selected by Ameri- 
can benevolence and philanthropy for our future home. Re- 
moved beyond those influences which depressed us in our native 
land, it was hoped we would be enabled to enjoy those rights 
and privileges, and exercise and improve those faculties which 
the God of nature has given us in common with the rest of man- 
kind. 

Under the auspices of the American Colonization Society, we 
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established oarselves here, on land acquired by purchase from 
the lords of the soil. 

In an original compact with this society, we, for important rea- 
sons, delegated to it certain political powers ; while this institution 
stipulated that whenever the people should become capable of 
conducting the government, or whenever the people should de- 
sire it, this institution would resign the delegated power, peace- 
ably withdraw its supervision, and leave the people to the govern* 
ment of themselves. 

Under the auspices and guidance of this institution, which has 
nobly and in perfect faith redeemed its pledges to the people, we 
have grown and prospered. 

********** 
Among the strongest motives to leave our native land — ^to 
abandon forever the scenes of our childhood, and to sever the 
most endeared connections — was the desire for a retreat where, 
free from the agitations of fear and molestation, we could in 
composure and security approach in worship the Grod of our 
fathers. 
Thus tax our highest hopes have been realized. 
Liberia is already the happy home of thousands who were once 
the doomed victims of oppression, and if left unmolested to go on 
with her natural and spontaneous growth ; if her movements be 
left free from the paralyzing intrigues of jealous, ambitious, and 
unscrupulous avarice, she will throw open a wider and yet a 
wider door for thousands who are now looking with an anxious 
eye for some land of rest. 

Our courts of justice are open equally to the stranger and the 
citizen for the redress of grievances, for the remedy of injuries, 
and for the punishment of crime. 

Our numerous and well attended schools attest our efforts, and 
our desire for the improvement of our children. 

Our churches for the worship of our Creator, every where to 
be seen, bear testimony to our piety, and to our acknowledgment 
of His Providence. 
The native African, bowing down with us before the altar of 
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the living God; declare that &om us, feeUe as we are, the light 
of Christianity has gone forth, while upon that curse of curses, 
the slave-trade, a deadly blight has fallen, as far as our influence 
extends. 

Therefore, in the name of humanity, and virtue, and religion-^ 
in the name of the Great God, our common Creator and our com- 
mon Judge, we appeal to the nations of Christendom, and earn- 
estly and respectfully ask of them that they will regard us with 
the sympathy and friendly consideration to which the peculiari- 
ties of our condition entitle us, and extend to us that comity 
which marks the friendly intercourse of civilized and independent 
communities. v^ 

Constitution. 

We give Article I. entire, as it is the exponent and guaranty of 
true republican principles — ^harmonizing with the Gospel precepts 
of ** loving our neighbor as ourselves," and doing to others as we 
would be done by — which, we trust, are, by the blessing of God, 
to be extended throughout Africa. 

Article I. Declaration of Rights. 

The end of the institution, maintenance, and administration of 
government, is to secure the existence of the body politic, to pro- 
tect it, and to furnish the individuals who compose it with the 
power of enjoying, in safety and tranquillity, their natural rights, 
and the blessings of life ; and whenever these great objects are 
not obtained, the people have a right to alter the government, and / 
to take measures necessary for their safety, prosperity, and hap- 
piness. 

Therefore, we the people of the Commonwealth of Liberia, in 
Africa, acknowledging with devout gratitude the goodness of God 
in granting to us the blessings of the Christian religion, and po- 
litical, religious, and civil hberty, do, in order to secure these 
Dlessings for ourselves and our posterity, and to establish justice, 
insure domestic peace, and promote the general welfare, hereby 
solemnly associate and constitute ourselves a free, sovereign, and 
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independent state, by the name of the Republic of Liberia, and do 
ordain and establish this Constitution, for the government of the 
same. 

Sec. 1. All men are born equally free and independent, and have 
certain natural, inherent, and inalienable rights ; among which 
are the rights of enjoying and defending life and liberty, of acquir- 
ing, possessing, and protecting property, and of pursuing and ob- 
taining safety and happiness. 

Sec. 2. All power is inherent in the people ; all free govern- 
ments are instituted by their authority and for their benefit, and 
they have a right to alter and reform the same when their safety 
and happiness require it. 

Sec. 3. All men have a natural and inalienable right to worship 
God according to the dictates of their own consciences, without 
obstruction or molestation from others ; all persons demeaning 
themselves peaceably, and not obstructing others in their relig- 
ious worship, are entitled to the protection of law in the free ex- 
ercise of their own religion, and no sect of Christians shall have 
exclusive privileges or preference over any other sect, but all 
shall be alike tolerated ; and no religious test whatever shall be 
required as a qualification for civil office, or the exercise of any 
civil right. 

Sec. 4. There shall be no slavery within this republic ; nor 
shall any citizen of this republic, or any person resident therein, 
deal in slaves, either within or without this republic, directly or 
indirectly. 

Sec. 5. The people have a right at all times, in an orderly and 
peaceable manner, to assemble and consult upon the common 
good, to instruct their representatives, and to petition the govern* 
ment or any public functionaries for the redress of grievances. 

Sec. 6. Every person injured shall have remedy therefor by due 
course of law ; justice shall be done without denial or delay ; and 
in all cases not arising under martial law or upon impeachment, 
the parties shall have a right to a trial by jury, and to be heard in 
person, or by counsel, or both. 

Sec. 7. No person shall be held to answer for a capital or in- 
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&moiis crime, except in cases of impeachment. Cases arising in 
the army and navy, and petty offenses, unless upon presentment 
by a grand jury ; and every person criminally charged shall have 
a right to be seasonably furnished with a copy of the charge, to 
be confronted with the witnesses against him, to have compul- 
sory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor ; and to have a 
speedy, public, and impartial trial by a jury of the vicinity. He 
shall not be compelled to furnish or give evidence against him- 
self, and no person shall for the same offense be twice put in 
jeopardy of life or limb. 

Sec. 8. No person shall be deprived of life, liberty, property, 
or privilege, but by the judgment of his peers, or the law of the 
land. 

Sec. 9. No place shall be searched nor person seized, on a crim- 
inal charge or Suspicion, unless upon warrant lawfully issued, 
upon probable cause supported by oath or solemn affirmation, 
specially designating the plaice or person, and the object of the 
search. 

Sec. 10. Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive 
fines imposed, nor excessive punishments inflicted ; nor shall the 
Legislature make any law impairing the obligation of contracts ; 
nor any law rendering any act punishable, in any manner in which 
it was not punishable when it was committed. 

Sec. 11. All elections shall be by ballot, and every male citizen, 
.of twenty-one years of age, possessing real estate, shall have the 
right of sufl^rage. 

Sec. 12. The people have a right to keep and to bear arms for 
the common defense. As in time of peace armies are dangerous 
to liberty, they ought not to be maintained without the consent 
of the Legislature, and the military power shall always be held in 
exact subordination to the civil authority, and be governed by it. 

Sec. 13. Private property shall not be taken for public use with- 
out just compensation. 

Sec. 14. The powers of this government shall be divided into 
three distinct departments, the Legislative, Executive, and Judi 
cial, and no person belonging to one of these departments shaU 
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exercise any of the powers belonging to either of the othera. 
This section is not to be construed to indude justices of the peace. 

Sec. 16. The liberty of the press is essential to the security of 
freedom in a state ; it ought not, therefore, to be restrained in 
this republic. 

The press shall be free to every person who undertakes to ex- 
amine the proceedings of the Legislature or any branch of gor- 
ernment ; and no law shall ever be made to restrain the rights 
thereof The free communication of thoughts and opinions is 
one of the invaluable rights of man, and every citizen may freely 
speak, write, and print on any subject, being responsible for the 
abuse of that liberty. * « • And in all indictments for libels, 
the jury shall have a right to determine the law and the facts, un- 
der the direction of the court, as in other cases. 

Sec. 16. No subsidy, charge, impost, or duties ought to be es- 
tablished, fixed, laid, or levied, under any pretext whatsoever, 
without the consent of the people, or their representatives in the 
legislature. 

Sec. 17. Suits may be brought against the republic in such man- 
ner and in such cases as the Jjegislature may by law direct. 

Sec. 18. No person can, in any case, be subjected to the law 
martial, or to any penalties or pains by virtue of that law (except 
those employed in the army or navy, and except the militia in 
actual service), but by the authority of the Legislature. 

See. 19. In order to prevent those who are vested with author- 
ity from becoming oppressors, the people have a right, at such 
periods, and in such manner as they shall establish by their frame 
of government, to cause their public officers to return to private 
life, and to fill up vacant places by certain and regular elections 
and appointments. 

Sec. 20. That all prisoners shall be bailable by sufficient secu- 
rities, unless for capital oflTenses, when the proof is evident, or 
presumption great ; and the privilege and benefit of the writ of 
Habeas Corpus shall be enjoyed in this republic, in the most free, 
easy, cheap, expeditious, and ample manner, and shall not be sus- 
pended by the Legislature, except upon the most urgent and 
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piessiiig occasions, and for a limited time, not exceeding twelvts 

months. V 

* ^ ♦#»♦*♦*♦♦ 

The legislative powers are vested in a Legislature, consisting 
of two separate branches — a Seliate and House of Representa* 
tives. The Representatives are apportioned accgaNiing to the 
number of inhabitants. Two years' residence in the county 
which elects him, real estate to the value of one hundred and 
fifty dollars, and the age of twenty-three, constitute eligibility to 
the office of r^resentative. 

The Senate consists of two members from each county. No 
person can be elected to this office who has not resided three 
years in the republic previous to his election, who does not own 
real estate to the value of two hundred dollars, and who i^all not 
have attained the age of twenty-five.- 

The supreme executive power resides in a president, elected 
by the people, and holding his office for two years. No person 
ean be eligible who has not been a resident of the republic five 
years, who shall not have attained the age of twenty-five, and 
who shall not be possessed of real estate to the value of six hund- 
red dollars. The duties of these several ofiksers and bodies are 
similar to those in our own country. 

The judicial power is vested in one supreme judicial court, and 
such subordinate courts as the Legislature, from time to time, 
may establish. 

From the Inaugural Address of President Roberts. 

The time has been, I admit, when men, without being charge- 
able with timidity, or with a disposition to undervalue the capac- 
ities of the African race, might have doubted the success of the 
colonization enterprise, and the feasibility of establishing an in- 
dependent Christian State on this coast, composed of, and con- 
ducted wholly by, colored men ; but, fellow-citizens, that time 
has passed. The American Colonization Society has redeemed 
its pledge ; and I believe in my soul that the permanency of the 
gg y gr n mept of the Reoublic of Liberia is^now fixed upon as firm a 
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basis as human wisdom is capable of deyisiog. Nor is there any 
reason to apprehend that the Divine Disposer of. human eyents, 
aAer having separated us from the bouse of bondage, and led us 
safely through so many dangers toward the land of liberty and 
promise, will leave the work of our political redemption and con- 
sequent happiness unfinished, and either permit us to perish in a 
, wilderness of difilculties, or suffer us to be carried back in chains 
to that country of prejudices from' whose oppression he has mer- 
cifully delivered us with his outstretched arm. 

And, fellow-citizens, it must afford the most heartfelt pleasure 
and satisfaction to every friend of Liberia, and real lover of lib- 
erty in general, to observe by what a fortunate train of circum- 
stances and incidents the people of these colonies have arrived 
at absolute freedom and independence. When we look abroad 
and see by what slow and painful steps, marked with blood and 
ills of every kind, other states of the world have advanced to lib- 
erty and independence, we can not but admire and praise that all- 
gracious I^rovidence, who, by his unerring ways, has, with so few 
sufferings on our part, compared with other states, led us to this 
happy stage in our progress toward those great and important ob- 
jects. And that it is the will of Heaven that mankind should be 
free, is clearly evidenced by the wealth, vigor, virtue, and conse- 
quent happiness of all free states. But the idea that Providence 
will establish such governments as he shall deem most fit for his 
creatures, and will give them wealth, influence, and happiness, 
without their efforts, is palpably absurd. In short, God's moral 
government of the earth is always performed by the intervention 
of second causes. Therefore, fellow-citizens, while with pious 
gratitude we survey the frequent interpositions of Heaven in our 
behalf, we ought to remember that, as the disbelief of an over- 
ruling Providence is atheism, so an absolute confidence of having 
our government relieved from every embarrassment, and its cit- 
izens made respectable and happy by the immediate hand of God, 
without our own exertions, is the most culpable presumption. 
Nor have we any reason to expect that He will miraculously 
make Liberia a paradise, and deliver us, in a moment of time, 
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from all the ills and inconveniences consequent upon the peculiar 
circumstances under which we are placed, merely to convince us 

liiat He favors our cause and government. 

********** 

I ask you- to join with me in supplications that He will so en- 
lighten the minds of your servants, guide their councils, and pros- 
I»or their measures, that whatsoever they do shall result in your 
pood, and shall secure to you the peace, friendship, and approba- 
tion of all nations. 

From another Address by the President. 

The following passages are selected from the first message 
(after the adoption of the present Constitution of the republic)to 
tlie national Legislature : 

" Our situation, however, for forming a political society, and 
erecting a free government, is more favorable, in many respects, 
tiian that of any people who have preceded us. We have the 
history and experience of all states before us : mankind have 
boen toiling through all ages for our information, and the philos- 
ophers and learned men of antiquity have trimmed their midnight 
lamps to transmit to us instructions. We live, also, in an age 
when the principles of political liberty and the foundation of gov- 
ernment have been fully canvassed and fairly settled. 

" With these lights before them, our delegates have given us a 
Constitution founded, not upon party or prejudice, not for to-day 
or to-morrow, but for posterity. It is founded in good policy, be- 
cause, in my humble opinion, it is founded in justice and honesty. 
AH ambitious and interested views seem to have been entirely 
discarded, and regard had only to the good of the whole, in which 
the situation and rights of posterity are considered, and equal 
justice has been done to every citizen of the repuhlic. And the 
highest respect has been paid to those great and equal rights of 
human nature which should forever remain inviolate in every so- 
c'ety. Proper attention has also been given to the separation of 
tLe three great powers of the state. Indeed, it is essential to 
liberty that the legislative, judicial, and executive powers of the 

N 
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goyernment be, as nearly as possible, independent of, and separate 
from, each other ; for, were they united in the same persons, 
there would be wanting that mutual check which is the principal 
security against the making of arbitrary laws and a wanton exer- 
cise of power in the execution of them. If these three powers - 
are united, the government will be absolute, whether they are m 
the hands of a few or a great number. The same party will be 
the legislator, accuser, judge, and executioner. What pn^abil- 
ity, then, as I have heard it remarked, will an accused person 
have of an acquittal, however innocent he may be, when his judge 
is also a party ?" 

Having shown the wisdom of the Convention who adopted the 
Constitution of the republic in their careful provisions to keep 
distinct and independent of each other the three great depart- 
ments of the government. President Roberts adds : 

" But, gentlemen, it is to be remembered, that whatever marks 
of wisdom, experience, and patriotism there may be in our new 
Constitution, like the just proportions and elegant forms of our 
first parents, before their Maker breathed into them the breath 
of life, it is yet to be animated, and, until then, may indeed excite 
admiration, but it will be of no use ; from the people it must re- 
ceive its spirit, and by them be quickened. Let virtue, honor, the 
love of liberty, and science be and remain the soul of our present 
Constitution, and it must, it will become the source of great and 
extensive happiness to this and future generations." 

One other paper from President Roberts merits insertion here, 
as it indicates a firm determination on the part of the Liberian 
government to uphold the principles of freedom for aU Africans 
under its protection. The fact that from subjects of Great Brit- 
ain such violation is now feared, is curious, and should be care- 
fully investigated.* 

* From an article on " Slavery in Disguise," written by Hev. J. Morris Pease, 

nd published in the June number of the " Colonization Herald," we gather that 

• London company is actually engaged in bargaining with native chieAi of die 

Kroo tribe in AArica fbr men., uwmen, and chUdren, which -this company have 
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A ProelamaiiKm by the PreaideiU of Liberia. 

Whereas Mesdrs. Hyde, Hodge, and Co., of London, oontracft- 
ors with her JBritanmc majesty's government to furnish laborers 
from the African coast for the West Indies, have sent some of 
their ^^ips to the coast of the republic, Bering an advance of ten 
deiUars for every person who may be induced to emigrate > and 
w^reas the extinction of the slave-trade has left large numbers 
of ppedial and other kiiborers in the possession of the chiefs and 
principal men of the country, while the offer of ten dollars each 
is nearly equivalent to the unount formerly paid for slaves during 
the prevalence of the slave-trade, and which operated mainly in 
producing and sustaining the wars by which the country was 
distracted ; x 

And whereas certain refractory chiefs are reported to have 
engaged with the agents of said company to furnish a number of 
laborers, and are further known to have in concealment, near 
Gri?and Cape Mount, a number of unhappy victims of their preda- 
tory excursions ; and whereas complaint has been made to the 
government that persons are held to be sent off without their 
voluntary consent, or the consent of their natural guardians ; 
therefore, to prevent the abuses and evils which might otherwise 
result ffom the enterprise, 

contracted to deliver to agents in British Guiana and Jamaica, to be employed 
as laborers. Mr. Pease quotes from the report of Mr. Hamilton, an agent of the 
British govemraept, sent to negotiate with the negro chiefs for " laborers," as 
tbese flnreed emigrams were styled, showing that the people are under the ab> 
Boiute control of their cbiefti, and must go when sent or sold. Mr. Pease thus 
concludes his article : 

** It will be seen, throughout the whole of the agent's reports, that the par- 
ties with whom they inyariably put themselves in communication were the 
chiefs, and not the people ; and they always assumed the right of these chiefs 
to control their movements. To dignify such a mode of obtaining emigrants as 
fVee, is a delusion and a mockery. We close with the remark, that for any in- 
dividual, parties, or government to negotiate with the Eroo, or any other Afri- 
can chiefs, for the labor or services of their people fbr periods of years, is real- 
ly to sanction the principle of slave-trading, and to open the way to the revival, 
in new forms, of a traffic against which humanity revolts, and wbich the re- 
ligion of Ahe Gospel condemns." 



r^ 
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Be it known by this proclamation, to all whom it may concern, 
that the law regulating passports must be strictly observed — ^that 
vessels carrying, or intending to carry away emigrants, must 
come to this port with their emigrants on board to obtain pass- 
ports — ^in order that an opportunity may be presented to the gov- 
ernment to ascertain whether the emigration be free or con- 
strained. Every violation of the law regulating passports wiU 
be visited with the utmost penalty of the law, in that case made 
and provided. 

Done at Monrovia, this twenty-sixth day of February, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and fiity-three, and 
of the republic the fifth. J. J. Roberts. 



Flag and Seal of the Republic of Liberia. 

The following Flag and Seal were adopted by the Convention, 
as the insignia of the Republic of Liberia, and ordered to be em- 
ployed to mark its nationality : 

Flag — ^six red stripes, with five white stripes alternately dis- 
played longitudinally. In the upper angle of the flag, next to the 
spear, a square blue ground, covering in depth five stripes. In 
the centre of the blue, one white star. 

Seal — a dove on the wing, with an open scroll in its claws. A 
view of the ocean, with a ship under sail. The sun just emerg- 
ing from the waters. A palm-tree, and at its base a plow and 
spade. Beneath the emblems, the words Republic of Liberia ; 
and above the emblems, the national motto, the love of liberty 

BROUGHT us HERE. 



The Twbntv-fourth of August. 

The twenty-fourth day of August, 1847, was the day appointed 
for raising the flag of the new republic, and its happy dawn was 
announced by the thunder of cannon. At an early hour were 
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seen groups of citizens gathered here and there, with a joyfiil 
smile lighting up every countenance. Old men seemed to have 
renewed their youth, and youth itself moved with a more buoy- 
ant and elastic step. At nine o'clock, the governor and his staff, 
with the military, assembled at the court-house. At the same 
time, people from all quarters were pouring toward the Govern- 
ment Square. At eleven, his excellency was escorted opposite 
to the Government House, where he was met by a band of ladies, 
bearing the flag of their country. On receiving it from Mrs. 
Lewis, accompanied with a short speech, he unfurled it amid the 
cheers and hurras of the assembled multitude. The troops then 
marched up to the Central Fort. At twelve, the first gun of the 
national salute pealed over the waters, when the flag was seen 
majestically arising, and from its lofty height soon floated on the 
breeze, the herald of a brighter day for poor, benighted Africa. 
At the same moment, a responsive gun was heard from Signal 
Hill, as if the mountains echoed the jubilant shout of freedom. 
A salute of twenty-one guns followed, when the procession 
marched to the Methodist church, where were holden exercises 
appropriate to the occasion. 

********** 
It was a day which will be long remembered. During the cer- 
emony of presenting the flag, many eyes were suflTused with tears. 
And, indeed, who that remembered the past could forbear to 
weepT Who that looked back to America, and remembered 
what he saw and felt there, could be otherwise than agitated 1 
It is, indeed, a great undertaking ; but that Almighty Being who 
hath conducted us thus far, can and will conduct us to the goal 
at which we aim. — Liberia Herald. 

Hymn Sung on the Occasion. 

Linen by H. Teague, of Monrovia. 

Wake, every tuneful string, 
To God loud praises bring, 
Wake, heart and tongue ; 
In strains of melody, 
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And ehoral harmony 
Sing — fox the oppressed are free ; 
Wake, cheerfiil song. 

See Mesnrado's height, 
Illumed with new-bom light ; 

Lo! the lone star; 
Now it ascends the skies ; 
La! the deep darkness flies, 
While new-bom glories rise 

And shine afar. 

Shine, life-creating ray- 
Proclaim approaching day; 

Throw wide thy blaze : 
Lo ! savage Hottentot — 
Bosjasman from his cot — 
And nations long forgot, 

Astonished gaze. 

Shout the loud jubilee, 
Afric once more is free- 
Break forth with joy ; 
Let Nilus' fettered tongue, 
Let Niger join the song, 
And Congo's loud and long, 
Glad strains employ. 

Star in the East, shine forth, 
Proclaim a nation's birth ; 

Ye nations hear — 
This is our natal day. 
And we our homage pay; 
To Thee, O Lord, we pray ; 

Lord, hear our prayer ! 
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All hail, Liberia ! hail ! 
Favored of God, all hail ! 

Hail, happy band ! 
From virtue ne'er remove : 
By peace, and truth, and love, 
And wisdom from above, 

So Shalt thou stand. 



The Colonization Movement. 

Thus far eur appendix has shown the opinions of the colored 

people respecting Liberia, and what they have done there. Now 

we add a few pages illustrative of the feeUngs regarding coloniza^ 

tion, which are influencing the minds, and calling forth the exer- 

ioDS of the best and noblest among the white race in America. 

But, first, we will show, from the highest British authority, an 
acknowledgment of the failure of 

West India Emancipation. 

After a full trial by Great Britain of negro emancipation, the fol- 
lowing article in the ** London Times" should receive the discreet 
notice of those philanthropists who, in our country, are dealing 
so recklessly with the future happiness of the American blacks : 

" Our legislation has been dictated by the presumed necessities 
of the African slave. After the Emancipation Act, a large charge 
was assessed upon the colony in aid of civil and religious insti- 
tutions for the benefit of the enfranchised negro, and it was hoped 
that these colored subjects of the British crown would soon be 
assimilated to their fellow-citizens. From all the information 
which reaches us, no less than from the visible probabilities of 
the case, we are constrained to believe that these hopes have 
been falsified. The negro has not acquired with his freedom any 
habits of industry or morality. His independence is but little 
better than that of an uncaptured brute. Having accepted few 
of the restraints of civilization, he is amenable to few of its nc- 
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cessities ; and the wants of his nature are so easily satisfied, that 
at the current rate of wages he is called upon for nothing but 
fitful or desultory exertion. The blacks, therefore, instead of be- 
coming intelligent husbandmen, have become vagrants and squot- 
ters ; and it is now apprehended, that with the failure of cultiva- 
tion in the island will come the faUure of its resources for in- 
structing or controlling its population. So imminent does this 
consmnmation appear, that memorials have been signed by classes 
of colonial society hitherto standing aloof from politics, and not 
only the bench and the bar, but the bishop, clergy, and ministers 
of all denominations in the island, without exception, have re- 
corded their conviction that, in the absence of timely relief, the 
religious and educational institutions of the island must be aban- 
doned, and the masses of the population retrograde to barbarism.** 

The Virginia Law on Instruction of Colored Population. 

A committee of the Synod of Virginia, consisting of Samuel C. 
Anderson, Esq., Rev. Peyton Harrison, and Mr. Winfree, were 
appointed to examine the acts of the General Assembly of that 
state, and report to the meeting what the law is touching the 
religious instruction of the colored population. 

This committee subsequently reported, that it may be seen by 
reference to the Code of Virginia, chap, cxcviii., $ 31, 2, pages 
747-8, that there is nothing in the law prohibiting the owner of 
slaves, or any member of his family, with his knowledge and con- 
sent, to teach his own slaves, on his own plantation, in any sub- 
ject and to any extent that may please such owner. 

Southern Views of Liberia. 
By Rev. J. Morris Pease. 

From personal observation we know that the colored people of 
the South, both bond and free, are very far in advance of our col- 
ored people of the Free States in a correct knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the real character and condition of the government and 
citizens of Liberia. 

From the first, the largest number of colonists, and some of the 
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most distinguished citizens of that repuhlic, have gone from the 
Southern States. From them thousands of letters have reached 
their friends left behind. All over the Southern States the col- 
ored people receive letters from iheir own dear friends in Liberia. 
We have known whole plantations called together to hear read 
letters from their friends or relatives residing in that country. 

No people in the United States possess to-day a deeper, stron- 
ger, more thrilling and abiding interest in Liberia, or pray more 
earnestly for her prosperity, than do the colored people of the South* 
em States. Thousands of Christian servants, with the knowledge 
and consent of their masters, are in regular correspondence with 
citizens of that republic. Mothers have their sons, and sisters 
their brothers, who are missionaries of the cross of Christ in 
Western Africa. Many contribute liberally of their earthly sub- 
stance to send the Gospel there, and to sustain the missions al- 
ready established. Christian Liberia is their comfort and their 
hope. With her they sympathize ! for her they pray, believing 
that at some day they may find their home in her bosom, if not 
for themselves, yet for their children. That republic, that prayer, 
that faith makes them better men — ^better Christians. 

Besides, many Christian masters are educating and preparing 
their servants for freedom, in view of their enlarged usefulness 
in that interesting country. 

We are not aware that these facts have been generally given 
in either the Southern or Northern press, though we are confi- 
dent that the Christian people of the South, with but few excep- 
tions, have a true religious interest in Liberia, and are ready to 
minister their aid in support of her claims. 

Colonization Suppresses the Slave-trade. 

From an Address by tbe Hon. Edward Everett. 

I must pass' to another very important object of the Coloniza- 
tion Society in establishing the colony of Liberia, and that is 
the effectual suppression of the slave-trade throughout its extent 
and within the sphere of its influence. It is grievous to reflect 
that contemporaneously with the discovery of our own continent, 

N 2 
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and from motives of kindness to its natives, the whole western 
coast of Africa was thrown open to that desolating traffic, which 
from time immemorial had been carried on from the ports of the 
Mediterranean, by the Nile, and along the eastern coasts of the 
continent. It is still more painful to consider that the very pe- 
riod at which the modem culture of the west of Europe was 
making the most rapid progress, is that at which Africa began to 
suffer the most from its connection with Europe. 

It was the age of Shakspeare, of Spencer, of Hooker, and of 
Lord Bacon, of those other brightest suns in the firmament of 
England's gloiy, that her navigators first engaged in this detest- 
able traffic, and vessels bearing, as if in derision, the venerable 
naiiies of Jesus and Solomon were sent from. Great Britain to 
the coast of Africa — at a time when some of the last remnants 
of the feudal system were broken down in England and France 
— ^when private war had wholly ceased — ^when men began to ven- 
ture from the covert of the walled towns and traverse the high 
roads, and live in the open country in safety, these very states, 
the most civilized in Europe, began to struggle for the monopoly 
of that cruel trade, which was carried on by exciting the barbar- 
ous races of Africa to new fury against each other, and by intro- 
ducing a state of universal war, not merely between nation and 
nation, but between tribe and tribe, village and village, and al- 
most between house and house. In fact, it is not without exam- 
ple that these benighted beings have delivered their wives and 
children to the slave-dealers. 

Thus, the western coast of Africa became, like the northeast- 
ern and eastern coasts, one great slave market, and so remained 
for nearly three centuries. It is now about twenty years since 
the powers of Christendom, excited to activity by philanthropic 
operations and benevolent individuals, began the warfare upon 
this cruel traffic. The American colonies, before their independ- 
ence, passed laws for its abolition, which were uniformly nega- 
tived by the crown. The Revolutionary Congress, in the first 
year of its existence, denounced the traffic, and the Constitution 
of the United States appointed a date for its prospective abolitioo. 
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This example has been successfully followed by other states. 
The trade is now forbidden by the laws of every Christian and 
most of the Mohammedan powers of Europe and Asia. It still 
exists, however, to a frightful extent, and the more actjve the 
means used to suppress it by blockade and cruisers, the greater 
the cruelty incident to its practice, by crowding the slave-ships 
with a greater number of victims. Such being the case, many 
of those in England who have taken the greatest interest in the 
suppression of the traffic have seriously proposed to abandon the 
system of blockade and cruisers, and resort to other expedients; 
and of these, unquestionably, none can be compared for efficiency 
with settlement of the coast. 

It is necessary only to look at the map to see what an import- 
ant extent of country has been rescued in this way from the di- 
rest scourge which ever afflicted humanity. The last of the an- 
cient slave-marts, Gallinas, has been lately purchased and brought 
within the limits of Liberia. Along a line of coast not less ex- 
tensive than that from Maine to Georgia, from every bay, and 
within the shelter of every headland of which this traffic was 
carried on within the memory of man, the slave traffic has been 
wholly rooted out. What could not be effected by congresses of 
sovereigns at Vienna or Aix-la-Chapelle, by quintuple treaties, or 
by squadrons of war steamers, has been brought about by these 
feeble colonial settlements, of which that of Liberia has been 
obliged to struggle its way into permanence — drawing its sup- 
plies almost exclusively from the perennial fountains of Chris- 
tian benevolence. 

Amxbican Slavery has improved the Colored Mas. 
From an Address by Hon. Daniel Webster. 
Gtentlemen, there is a Power above us which sees the end of 
all things from the beginning, tdough we see it not. Almighty 
God is his own interpreter of the ways of his own providence ; 
and I sometimes contemplate with amazement, and I may say 
with adoration, events which have taken place through the in- 
Btrumentality of the cupidity and criminality of men, designed 
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neverthelesa to work out great ends of beneficence and goodness, 
by our Creator. 

African slaves were brought hither to the shores of this coa- 
tinent abnost simultaneously with the first tread of a white 
man's foot upon this our North America. We see in that, our 
short-sightedness only sees, the effect of a desire of the white 
man to appropriate to himself the results of the labor of the black 
man as an inferior and a slave. Now let us look at it. 

These negroes, and all who have succeeded them, brought 
hither as captives taken in the wars of their own petty provinces, 
ignorant and barbarous, without the knowledge of God, and with 
no reasonable knowledge of their own character and condition, 
have come here, and here, although in a subordinate, in an inferi- 
or, in an enslaved condition, have learned more, and become to 
know more of themselves and of their Creator, than all whom 
they have left behind them in their own barbarous kingdoms. It 
would seem that this is the mod6, as far as we can judge, this is 
the destiny, the rule of things established by Providence, by which 
knowledge, letters, and Christianity shall be returned by the de- 
scendants of those poor, ignorant barbarians who were brought 
here as slaves, to the country from which they came. 

Who but must wonder, who can fail to see what appears to 
be so plainly tHe indication in the providence of God. He who 
now goes back to Africa under the auspices of this society is an 
intelligent man. He knows that he is an immortal man, what 
his ancestors hardly knew, except from that instinctive principle 
which pervades all human nature, that there is an hereafter. He 
has the lights of knowledge ; he has the lights of Christianity, 
and he goes back infinitely more advanced in aU that makes him 
a respectable human being than his ancestors were when they 
were brought from the barbarism of Africa to slavery in the Unit- 
ed States. 

Colonization an Act of Justice. 
By Rev. John P. Darbtn, D.D. 

It was a stupendous public wrong to commence it (slavery); 
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it is a measure of public justice not only to put a stop to it, but 
to remedy the wrongs and evils which have flowed from it. These 
wrongs and evils, operating through a long series of years, have 
entwined themselves with the vast and complicated interests and 
institutions of a large portion of our country ; and it will require 
a long series of years to accomplish the remedy eflfectually. But 
Providence allows time to work out the ends of public justice, 
and always seconds the efforts of man, if made sincerely, wisely, 
and patiently. Let us, then, do our part in setting on foot a sys- 
tem of public policy that shall safely, peacefully, and equitably 
render this great act of public justice to the millions of the exiled 
children of Africa. 

But this act of public justice connects with the natural right 
of these people, and with the divine will not doubtfully expressed. 
In pursuance of the divine distribution of the earth among the 
diflferent races of men, God gave Africa to the race from which 
our colored people come. The deed of distribution and the rea- 
son for it are found in holy Scripture, in these words : " God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men, for to dwell on all the face 
of the earth, and hath determinid the times before appoint ed^ and the 
bounds of their habitation ; that they should seek the Lord^ if haply 
they might feel after him and find him.^* Who can doubt but the 
" bounds of the habitation " of these people are in Africa 1 Who 
can doubt but in that part of the world is their lot, in working out 
the wise designs of a Providence known to man only as God 
manifests them by. the signs of the times 1 Perhaps this wise 
and mysterious Providence has permitted their bondage in order 
to prepare them to be the instruments of Christian civilization 
and religion to their vast and populous country. Had they re- 
mained in their own country, they would have remained pagans ; 
in their slavery and exile they have become Christians in their 
ideas and feelings, and many of them truly experimental and in- 
telligent Christians. Return them to Africa, and they will form 
a Christian republic whose light and civilization will illuminate 
and reform the western part of that great and gloomy continent. 
This single consideration is sufficient to move this whole coun- 
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try to action in &yor of colonization. And if such be the designs 
of Providence, who shall estimate the guilt and punishment of 
our people if we refuse to send home these prepared mission- 
aries, now that God, by the signs of the times, is intimating His 
will that we now enter upon the work ? 

Blebbinos of African Colonization. 

From a DiBCOune delirered before the Louisiana State Colonization Society, 

by Rot. Dr. Scott, of New Orteans. 

Another great blessing of the emigration of our free people of 
color to Africa, is that they carry with them the Gospel. Tliis 
is the only practicable means that presents itself to the pious lor 
the Christianization and civihzation of that vast continent. How 
else can we bope to emancipate one hundred and fifty millions of 
people on that continent from ignorance, superstition, and pagan- 
ism 1 What enterprise is more grand and noble, and worthy of 
our thoughts, prayers, and contributions, than the attempt to bring 
Africa under the influence of the Gospel 1 A wise and good man 
once said, if he were sure that he would die to-morrow, he would 
plant a tree to-day, whose shade or fruit might bless the coming 
generation. This man had a soul truly great, and in the likeness 
of the Creator. He looked forward to the future. 

And if we look to the future of this grand movement ; and see- 
ing how the feeble beginning has grown into an independent re- 
public, with seven hundred miles of sea-coast, and territory suffi- 
cient to accommodate all the black population of these United 
States, and country capable of raising all the leading and great 
products of the tropical climates, cotton, corn, rice, sugar, and cof- 
fee — ^who among us can look to the future of this grand move- 
ment 1 Who can read the microscope, or prophesy from the con- 
figuration of the planets, which presided over the birth of the free, 
independent, and Christianized Republic of Liberia, what shall 
be its history as it sweeps onward through the track of time, en- 
lightening and redeeming that vast continent 1 The returning of 
the negroes of this continent to their fatherland, has made Africa 
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the *' land of promise" to the black man, as this country has be- 
come to the European Continent. 

And when England asks in time to come, as she has often done 
heretofore, and not without a sneer, What has America donefcf 
the negro 1 we may gladly say, Look to Liberia, and see what 
America has done for the negro, for Africa, and for Christ. See 
there the only country on the globe in which the negro is a man, 
in full possession of all the rights of a man. See there a colony 
of intelligent, moral, and industrious people, grown already into a 
nation, carrying the English language, and science, and com- 
merce, and arts, and the glad tidings of the Gospel, and of repub- 
lican liberties, into the darkest regions of heathenism and slavery. 
And if fifty years hence England dares to ask again^ " What has 
America done for the negro 1" then all Africa will respond, say- 
ing, *' The continent which England once robbed and ravaged, 
and from which she tore our bleeding sires, now smiles and re- 
joices in the light shed upon it by the sons of those exiles, re- 
turned to us ladened with Heaven's best blessings, through the 
Christian intelligence and philanthropy of America." 

********** 

I do not doubt but that the whole continent of Africa will be 
regenerated, and I believe the Republic of Liberia will be the great 
instrument, in the hands of God, in working out this regeneration. 
The colony of Liberia has succeeded better than the colony of 
Plymouth did for the same period of time. And yet, in that little 
company which was wafted across the mighty ocean in the May 
Flower, we see the germs of this already colossal nation, whose 
feet are in the tropics, while her head reposes upon the snows of 
Canada. Her right hand she stretches over the Atlantic, feeding 
the milUons of the Old World, and beckoning them to her shores, 
as a refuge from famine and oppression ; and, at the same time, 
she stretches forth her left hand to the islands of the Pacific, and 
to the old empires of the East, full of the blessings of the arts and 
sciences, of trade, civilization, and pure religion. And does not 
faith tell us that the lone star, that our example and benevolence 
has niade to appear in the very central regions of African barba- 
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rism, shall become a mighty constellation, whose glorious light 
shall beam along the dark valleys of the Niger and Senegal, and 
make the Mountains of the Moon reflect the glory of the son of 
righteousness, and that Africa redeemed, and having placed the 
topmost jewel in the crown of her great deliverer, shall sit with 
Europe, Asia, and America, clothed and in their right minds, at 
the feet of Jesus of Nazareth 1 



THE END. 
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Grave ; The Father's Eye ; Dudley Castle ; The Blessed Family : 
Caroline Mordaunt, &c. 

XIV. The Monk of Cimies ; The Rosary ; or, Rosee of Moutreiix ; 
The Roman Baths ; Saint Hospice; The Violet Leaf; The Convent 
of St. Clair. 

XV. The History of Henry Milner, Part IV. , Sabbaths on the 
Continent ; The Idler. 

XVI. John Marten. 

How to Observe. 

Morals and Manners. By Miss H. Mabtinxau. 12mo, Mnalliit 49} 
cents. 

Letters to Young Ladies. 

By Mrs. L. H. Sioournkt. 12mo, Maslin, 75 cents; Muslin, gilt 
odges, 90 cents. 

Two Years before the Mast ; 

A Personal Narrative of Life at Sea. By R. H. Duxa, Jr. I8D10, 
Muslin. 45 cents. 
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The borrower must return this item on or before 
the last date stamped below. If another user 
places a recall for this item, the borrower will 
be notified of the need for an earlier retum. 

Non-receipt of overdue notices does not exempt 
the borrower from overdue fines. 
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